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MY LORD, 
FE T1 the Fate of Iluſtrious 
Perſons to be often viſited 
by ſuch Importunate Addreflers. 
Their Quality, which priviledges 
them op ſo many other occaſtons, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
does but the more expoſe them to 
frequent Perſecutions of this nature. 
Nay, their Retirements are not 
able to protect them; for a true 
Town-Dedicator will Invade their 
moſt private receſſes, and attacque 
them even in their Solitude. As I 
own my felt. ſomewhat intereſted 
m the Reputation of my Author, I 
wasgreſolved, that whatever Injuries 
he ſuffer'd in the Tranſlation, he 
ſhould have right done him in the 
Choice of a Patron ; and therefore 
to. pitch upon one who, was no 
ſtranger to his Perſon or to his Me- 
rit;z- and who beft underſtood his 
value, becauſe he has the trueſt and 
moſt accurate Judgment in the 
World. Tis true, my Lord, he 
needs' no Patronage, as he ſhines 3 in 
his Native Language, for there his 
own Merit abundantly ſecures him; 
but I am ſenſible, that after all the 
care 
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care that has been taken with him) 
he will ſtand in need of it, as. he 
appears in ours: With this view, 
my Lord, I have preſum'd to give 
you the trouble of this bold Ad- 
dreſs; and perhaps your Lordſhip 
1s the firſt Perſon in the. World, 
that has ſuffer'd upon the ſcore of 
being the. Friend of Montieur de 
St. Ewremont. 

Bur befides this, my Lord, you 
have another Title to this Tranſla- 
tion. We have long labourd un. 
der a Mean, but unjuſt CharaQter 
with our Neighbours, who Tye more 
to the Southward, and are particu- 
larly obliged to your Lordſhip for 
reverling it. For I don't at all que- 
ſtion but that your Lordſhip's ex+ 
traordinary Merit, drew from 
our Author that Ingenuous Confeſ- 
ſton, which in his admirableDiſcourſe 
to the Mareſcal de Crequ, he makes 
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The Epiſtte Dedicatory. 
of the Partiality and unjuſt Pre- 
judices of his own Country-men z 
your Lordſ{hip's Acquaintance has 
convinc d him that colder Clmates 


_ than his own, may produce Per- 


ions of as ſprightcly a Wit, and 
ſtrong a Judgment ; and that Po- 
liteneſs and Elegance were not con- 
fin'd to France. Thus our whole 
Iſland, my Lord, reaps the benefit 
of your Noble Qualifications. They 
have procured one. of the moſt Au- 
thentic Teſtimonjes in the World, 
to pals in its Favour. No Foreigner 
will urge our diſtance from the Sun, 


or have the hardineſs hereafter to 
 impute Barbarity to us. St, Evre- 


ont has acquitted us from that Im- 
putation. St. Evremont has own'd 
us not to be inferiour in Wit to a- 
ny of our Neighbouring Nations ; 
and tis to your Lordfhip that we 
ſtand indebted for ſo advantageous 


_ a Confteſlion, t 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. 

F ſaid, My Lord, one of the 
moſt Authentic Teſtimonies in the 
World. For [I believe it will be a- 
greed on all hands that ſince the 
Declenfion of the Rowan Eloquence 
and Empire, there never was a 
truer or nicer Judge of Men and 
manners than our Author, or one 
in whom a fruitful Wit and a pro- 
foundnets of reaſon were ſo happily 
reconciled. Amongſt his own Coun- - 
try-Men or indeed any where elle, 
T find none that can diſpute the 
prize with him but Montagne; who 
was in truth an extraordinary Ge- 
nius, and has left thoſe remains 
behind him that will entertain and 
inſtruc, as long as Mankind pre- 
ſerves any Taſte for Wit and good 
Senſe. Tho he ' writ 1n a very 
impolite Age, and his Language 
derives an unhappy tinQure from 
_ one of the worſt Provinces of France, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
yet there js ſomething ſo iorcible, ſo 
vigorous, and ſo Maſculine in his ex- 
preſſi on,that after all the conſiderable 
mmprovements the French. Tongue 
has received ſince his time, it ſtall 
pleaſes, nay it Charms and afteQs us. 
Now as all this, and a great deal 
more, may deſervedly be ſaid in 
his Praiſe, yet his warmeſt Admi- 
rers muſt be forced to confeſs with 
me, that Nicety was never his 
Talent; that amongſt his infinite 
' Variety of Citations (for as our Au- 
thor ſays very well of him, he's no 
troubleſome Hoſt, but when his 
own Converſation fails hum, he has 
ſome Friends to keep it up, till he 
has got Breath again,) ſome ne- 
ver deſerved to be mentioned, and 
others are urged Mal a Propos : 
in ſhort, thar is way of writing is 
too Piddarical, and his Excurſions 
too frequent. *'Tis true, he is fo 
Pay © PEPGIT: Complai 
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Complaiſant to his Reader, as ne- 
ver to leave him in any Barren 
Uncultivated places; he gives him 
an agreeable Viſta of Groves and 
Meadows: The Scene varies eve- 
ry moment, and conſequently, muſt 
delight kinds - but ſtill he makes 
him wander ; ſtill he leads him our 
of the way, or at leaſt for the 
fake of one Beautiful Proſpect car- 
ries him a Mile or two about ; 
and this at long run cannot tail to 
diſguſt nice Perſons who are in 
pain till they arrive at their Jour- 
neys end. On the other hand 
St. Evremont is not only Maſter 
of all the good Qualities of Mon- 
tagne without any of his deteRs, 
but poſleſſes ſeveral others, to Wdch 
the Ter was cither altogether a 
Stranger , as Gallantry and a De- 
licateneſs of Diſcernment, ' or elſe 
was but ſlightly acquainted with, 
en. 'To 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. 
To diſnnſs this Compariſon, he has 
a greater depth of penetration ; a 
greater juſtneſs in Reaſoning ; a 
better taſt of polite Learning, and a 
more exquiſite knowledge of the 
World. Not to ſpeak of his Lan- 
guage, which will admit no com- 
pariſon. Icannot conclude this Ar- 
ticle without obſerving, that even in 
hisMisfortunes,our Author has recei- 
vedan honourable Elogy from one of 
the- moſt Judicions Writers in 
France, but a Member of that 
Order, which 1s ſeldom guilty of 
paying Incenſe to Perſons in dil- 
grace; and what is remarkable, an 
Order to which he himſelf had ex- 
preſt no great Reſped&. 

But I humbly beg your Lord- 
ſhips pardon, for dwelling ſo long 
upon a Subject which your Lord- 
ſhip better underſtands than a- 
ny perlon whatever. I am fen- 


lible, 


Tbe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ſible, 1 ſhould Commit the ſame 
Soleciſm, ſhould 1 entboge upon all 
your ſeveral. Eminer Qualities 
fince they are as w='! known to 
the greater part of — as St. 
Ewvremonts Character is to your 
Lord{hip. That Air of politeneſs 
which diſtinguiſhes every thing you 
ſay or do; that Unwearied Gene- 
rolity in extending your Favours 3 
that greatneſs of Mind, that 'admi- 
rable Sagacity and Experience | In all 
Affairs, are ſo readily ackawledged as 
well by thoſe that have the honour to 
be admitted into yourConverſations, 
as others that behold you at a 
diſtance, and only view you in 
your Character as it is univerſally 
eſtabliſhed; that as they cannot be 
{ct in a better light, ſo the pro- 
claiming of them wou'd be no New 
Diſcovery. 

And yet my Lord, as in all A- 


ges 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
ges of the World, it has: been (if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, ) 
the Appennage of a conſpicuous Me- 
rit to meet with many Enemies ; 
you have not been without your 
(hare of them; but Heaven be 
Praiſed for ſetting ſuch great Odds 
berween their diſcretion and their 
Malice. "Twas your Lordſhips hap- 
pineſs that they charg'd you with 
things ſo diſproportiond and ab- 
ſurd, that none ſeemed to be- 
lieve them, but thoſe who receive 
every thing without examination, 
or thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to 
ſpread them. For as it was impoſ- 
ſible for them 'to ſay the leaſt in- 
Jurious thing of you without ha- 
ving recourſe to fiction, they mana- 
ocd it ſo. profuſely, that like the 
Old Relators of Heroic adventures, 
they deſtroyed that very belief 
they endeavoured to Propagate. 
54 _ Even 
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Even that Inſtrument, which by 
one of the moſt ind aſlrions Agents 
of Hell was deſigned to ruin your 
Reputation with the reſt of man- 
kind, for which purpoſe no Arti- 
fices 'of Threats and promiſes were 
left unpraQticed ; that very Inſtru- 
ment, my Lord, ſerved , to pro- 
claim your Locdſhips Virtue to the 
World; and never was Innocence 
more triumphant,and never didFTruth 
gain a more glorious Conqueſt. 
And now, my Lord, if your 
- Candor has not been wholly ex- 
bauſted in forgiving theſe injurics, I 
humbly beg you to employ it once 
' more in pardoning the imperteQions 
of this Tranſlation. My Friends and [ 
did our beſt endeavours, but 
| found to. our expence, it was e- 
qually difficult - to - imitate” and 
Tranſlate St. Evremont. The peri- 
ods every where fo Harmonious 


and 
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and yet ſo unaffeted, the Lan- 
guage {0 comprehenſive and yet fo 
clear, ſo Polite and yet ſo Natu- 
ral, that tho' we cou'd pretend to 
have reached his meaning in all 
places, which is no eaſy matter 
im an Author ſo very nice and pene- 
trating, yet we cannot without a 
ſen{ible regret, obſerve how much 
we have fallen below the Original. 
Your Lordſhip has received ber- 
ter preſents from other hands, 
but this is offered with no les E 
cerity. And 1n this fingle preſump- 
tion, I was olad of this occaſion to 
dechre to all the World with what 
Zeal and Integrity, 


I am, my Lord, 
your Lordſbips moſt Humble, 

and moſt Obedient Servant, 

T. BROWN. 
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Had "deſigned to have. made ſome 
Critical Remarks and Obſervations 
por thoſe Chapters in. the Second Volume 
of Monſiew de St. Evremont, where 
the occaſion Naturally required them. 


| Bus the Book happening to ſwell larger. | 
' by ' ſeveral Sheets than was expedted, I 
have 0 room here to inſert them. Mr. 

' Dryden -inared, who in hu excellent Pre- 
face before the firſt Volume, has given us 

4 wery good account 7 Our inimitable » 
Author, ſeems to have ſpared m? this !a- 
boar ; bat however, he has not ſo ex- 

| Bauſted the Subjett, but that there is ftill 

| s wer ample Field for thoſe that come 

| effer bim io Cultivate. 


Preface. 


T1 ſhall here take no notice of what 

our Author, both in his Diſcourſe to the 
Mareſchal de Crequi, and in his Let- 
ter t) Monſieur Juitel, the late Learned 
Library - keeper at St. James's, has ad- 
aranced upon the Score of Religion, For 
beſides that he has tnanaged. the Contro 
wverſie like a Gentleman, and not en 
Theologue ; 'tis certain he drew his 
Charafer of the Reformei from the 
Huguenots of France, «& /orr. of Pegs 
ple whom we are not obligea to Juſtify. 


"The firſt Volume will ſpeedily be Re- 
printed, with great Amendments, and Ad- 
ditions; where I ſhall have. a proper op- 
portunity to prefix Diſſertation, | which 1 
am forced for want of room here to 0+ 
mit. 
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MARSHALL de CREQUT, 


Who ask'd the temper of my Mind, and my 
| Thoughts of things in general. 


RED By Dr. DRAKE. 
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HEN we are young, the Pa- 
pular Opinion ſways us, and 


we are more folicitous to gain 
the Eſteem of others then of our ſelves. 


- But arriv'd to Old Age, we are apt to 
have a leſs value for Foreign things, and 
are -moſt taken up with our ſelves, when 


we are ready: to abandon our ſelves. | 
Life is like our. other Poſſeffions, all 
vaniſhes, when we think our ſtock great- 
eſt : Our meaſures are ſeldom rightly 
underſtood, till little remains to be ma- 
naged. Hence we ſee young Men {quan- 
der (as it were) their Being, in which 
they think rhey have a long term of 
Years to come. We grow more chary of 
B our 


2 To Monſreur, the 
onr ſelves, as we grow nearer to loſe 
our ſelves. STE, 

The tire has been, when my roving, 
uncontrol'd Fancy rambled after every 
thing ſtrange to it: At preſent my 
Mind contracts it felf to the Body, and 
unites. more ſtraitly with it: Nor is 
this out of any ſenſe of Pleaſure from 
ſuch an All:ance, bur out of neceſſity of 
the mutual Succour and Aſſiſtance, which 
they endeavour to afford one another. 

In this tceble Condition, I yet retain 
ſome pleaſures, .but I have loſt all 
ſenſe of Vice, without knowing whether 
this change be owing to the Tnfirmity 
of a decay'd Body, or the moderation of 
a Mind better improv'd in Wiſdom than 


| heretofore. I fear my Age has a great- 


-er ſhare in it than my Vertue, that I 
have more reaſo'11 to complain, than 
bragg of the Ovedience of Inclinations. 

In vain ſhould I aſcribe to my Reaſon 


| the Power of ſubjzQAting my deſires, if 


they are too weak to raiſe themſelves; and 


what Wiſdom ſoever Men at my Years 


may boaſt of, it is hard to diſtinguiſh, 
whether thoſe Paſſions, we now no long- 


er feel, be ſubdued or expired. _ 
'> Howloever it be, when our ſenſes are 


ne 


Marſball Je Crequi. 3 
no longer touch'd with their ObjeAs, nor 
our Souls moy'd by their Impreſſions, 1t 
is properly no more then a State of Indo- 
lence: Yet is not this Indolence without 
it's Charms, To think himſelf exempt 
from all uneaſinels, is enough to give Joy 
to a reaſonable Man. . 

The Enjoyment of Pleaſures is not al- 
ways required; the privation of pain well 
uſed, renders our- Condition ſufficiently 
«. 

It any misfortune befall me, I am na- 
turally little ſenſible of it, without dath-. 
Ing this happy Conſtitution with any 
_ thoughts of Conſtancy. For Conſtancy 
1s only dwelling -longer upon our Miſe- 
ties. It appears the molt aimable Ver- 
tue in the World to thoſe who are un- 
der no afflictions, but is truly a new load 
to ſuch as are. | 

Reſiſtance only Fretts us, and Inſtead 
of eaſing one grievance adds another : 
_ Without Reſiſtance we ſuffer only the e- 
. vils inflicted on us, with it our own int- 


 . provements too. For this reaſon under pre- 


ſent Calamities, I reſign all to Nature; I 
reſerve my prudence tor times of tran- 
quillity. Then by refleCting upon my own 
Indolence, I take pleaſure in the pains, I 

= B 2 endure 


4 To Monſieur, the 
endure not, and by this means mak2 hap- 
py the molt indifferent State of Life. 

Experience grows with Age, and Wiſ- 
dom commonly with Experience: But 
when I aſcribe this Vercue to Old 
Men, I mean not that they are always 
Maſters of it. This is cerrain that they 
have always the Liberty to be wiſe, and 
to knock off decently thoſe Fetters 
which prejudice has put upon the World. 
\They only are allow'd to take things for 

what they really are. | 

Reaſon does as 'twere plant every thing 
in our Education ; which is afterward in 
a manner quite over-run by Fancy. Age 
only has the power to drive out the one 
from what ſhe had uſurp'd, and reeſta- 

bliſh the other :n whar ſhe had loſt. 

For my {elf, I obicrve religiouſly all 
real Duties. The 1maginary I refuſe or 
admit, as I like or diſlike *em. For in 
things to which I am not oblig'd,I think it 
equal reaſon to reje&t what does not plealc 
me, Or to accept what does. 

Every day frees me' from one link at 
leaſt of the Chain, nor is it leſs for the ad.- 
vantage of thoſe from whom I diſengage 
my {elf, then me, who regain my liber- 
ty. They are as great gainers in the yer? 

| | 0 
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of an uſeleſs Man, as I ſhould have been 
a loſer, by idely devoting my ſelf any long- 
er to 'em. | 

Of all Ties, that of Amity 1s the only 
one that has, in my Opinion, almoſt 
irreſiſtible Charms, and were it not for 
the diſgrace that ated no Return, I 
cou'd love meerly for the pleaſure of 
Loving, even where I was not belov'd a- 
gain, oo 

In Love -ill plac'd, the Sentiments of 
Amity entertain us purely by their own 
agreeable {weetnels. But we ought to 
diveſt our ſelves of a juſt hatred for the 
Intereſt of our own quier. 

Happy is that Mind which can entire- 
 Iy deny ſome Paſſions, and only unbend 
it ſelf to ſome others. It would then 
be void of Fear, Sadneſs, Hatred, or 
Jealouſie. It wou'd deſire without yio- 
lence, Hope without impatience, and 
Enjoy without traniport.. 

The ſtate of Vertue is not a ſtate of 
Indolence. We ſuffer in it a perpetual 
Conflict betwixt Dury, and Inclination. 
Now we do what diſguſts us, and now 
oppoſe what reliſhes well : Being almoſt 
always under force, both in our AGtions, 
and Abſtinence. 

EE B 3 That 
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That of Wiſdom is {weet and calm. 
It reigns Peaceably over our movements, 
being only to Govern well as SudjeQs, 
what Vertue Combats as Enemies. . 
| Ican fay one thing of my ſelf, as extra- 
ordinary as true, that 1s, that I have ne- 
ver 1n my ſelf felt any Conflict between 
Paſſion, and Reaſon. My Paſſion never 
oppos'd what I reſolv'd out of Duty ; 
and my Reaſon readily comply'd with 
what my Pleaſure Inclin'd me to. 

_ T pretend not that this eaſie accord is 
praiſe worthy ; on the contrary, I confeſs 
I have been often the more V icious for it. 
Not out of any perverſe diſpoſition to E- 
vil ; but becauſe Vice cover'd the Crime, 
with an appearance of Pleaſure. | 

It is certain, the nature of things is 
much better diſcover'd by refle&ion on 
*em, when paſt, then by their impreſſions 
at perception. Now the great Com- 
merce with the World, hinders all atten- 
tion in Youth. What we lee in others 
hinders us from examining well our ſelves. 

Crowds pleaſe us at an Age, when we 
Love (as one may ſay) to diffuſe our 
ſelves. Vul itudes grow troubleſome 
at another, when we naturally recoil to 
our ſ{clves, or inſtead of numbers come ro 
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paucity of Friends, who are more 
united to us. 

'Tis this humour, that inſenfibly with- 
draws us from Courts. We begin through 
that to ſeek ſome Mean between Hurry 
and Retirement. We grow afterwards 
aſham'd to ſhow an old Face amongit 
young Fellows. | 
_ Ler us not flatter our ſelves with our 
Judgments : A brisk Butfoonery will run 
it down; . and the falſe glittering of a 
youthful Fancy will tura to Ridicule our 
moſt delicate Converſations. 1t we have 
Wit, the beſt uſe of it is 1n private Com- 
panies; for in a Crowd the Spirit maiq- 
tains it {elf but ill againſt the Body. 

This Juſtice which we are oblig'd to 

 doour ſelves, ought not to make us un- 
juft to the young Men. We ought not 

_ perpetually to cry up our own: Times, or 
envioully always condemn theirs. . Let 
us not rail at Pleaſures when we arc paſt 
them, or cenſure Diverſjons, whoſe only 
Offence is our Incapacity. 

Our Judgments ought to be always the 
ſame. We may live, but muſt not judge. 
by Humour. There is 1a mine an odd 
peculiarity, which makes me mea- 
ſure Magnificence more by its trouble 
than pomp. B 4 Shows 


[4 
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Shows, Feafts, and great Aſſemblies, 
invite not me to the fight of 'em: The 
Inconveniencies I muſt ſuffer, deter me. 
"The elegant harmony of Conſorts en- 
gages not me {0 much, as the difficulty of 
adjuſting *em diſobliges me. « Abundance 
diſzuſts me at my Meals, and Rarities 
{cem to me an attected Curiofity. My 
fancy cannot recommend any thing to my 
palate by my ſcarcity. My choice ſhou'd be 
of things eaſily ro be had,that my Delicacy 
may not be ruted by Fancy. RS, 

Iamas fond of Reading as ever, be- 
cauſe it depends more particularly on the 
mind, which tires not like the Senſes. In 
truth, I ſeek in Books my Pleaſure, ra- 
ther than my Inſtruction. 

As I have leſs time for PraQtice, I 
have leſs defire to learn. I have more 
need of a ſtock of Life than of methods 
of iivin$ ; and the little that remains, 
15 better ſpent in things agreeable, than 
Inſtructive. The LatinAuthors afford me 
_ the moſt, and I read whatever Ithink fine, 
a thouſand times over without being cloy'd. 

A nice Choice has contin'd me to a few 
Books, in which I feek rather ſound than 
fine Wit; and the true Taſte (to uſe a 
Spaniſh Zxprefſion) 1s ordinarily found 
the 
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| Marſhall de Crequi. 9 
the Writings of conſiderable Men. I am 
leas'd to diſcover in Tlly's Epiſtles, both 
Fi. own CharaCter, and that of thoſe 
Perſons of Quality that Write ro him. He 
never diveſts himſelf of his Rhetorick, and 
the leaſt recommendarion to his moſt in- . 
timate Friend 1s as artificially Inſinuated, 
as if he were to prepolleſs a Stranger in 
an Afair of the greateſt Conſequence in 
the World. 

The Letters of the reſt want thoſe fine 
turns ; but in my Mind, they have more 
good Senſe than his, and this makes me 
judge very Advantageouſly of the great 
and general Abilities of the Romaxs at 
that time. 

Our Authors prefer the Age of Au- 
guſtus upon the account of Yiryi! and Ho- 
race"; and perhaps more yet upon the 
{ſcore of Mzcenas, who encouraged Men 
of Learning, than for thoſe Men of 
Learning themlelves. 

It 1s nevertheleſs certain, that their 
Parts as well as Courages began at that 
time to decay. Grandeur of Soul was 
converted to Circumſpe&t ConduR, and 
ſound Diſcourſe to Polite Converſation : 
I know not what to think of the Remains 
of Mzcenss, unleſs it be that they had 
"po {omerhing 
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Tomething of Grimace, which was made 
to pals for delicare. | 

Mecenas was Auguſtus's great Favou- 
rite; The Man that pleas'd, and whom 
all the Polite, and iprightly Witts court- 
ed ; now 15 it aor likely that hisjudgment 
over-ruld,rhe relt, that they aftfeQed his 
Air, and'Ap'd, as much as they could, 
his Character ? 

Auguſius himſelf leaves us no great 
Idea of his Latinity. What we ſee of 
Terexce, What was reported at Rome of 
politeneſs of Scipio and Lelins, the Re- 
Itques of Ceſar, and what we have of 
Cicero, with the complaint of this. laſt 
tor the loſs of what he calls, Sales, Le- 
pores, Venutates, Urbanitas, Amenitas, 
Feſtivitas, Fucunditas ; all together make 
me believe, upon better conſideration, 
That we muſt ſearch ſome other time 
than that of Avg«ſtus, to find the ſound 
and agreeable Wit of the Romans, as well 
as the pure and natural Graces of their 
Tongue. : - 

It may be ſaid; That Horace had a 
very nice Palate in all theie Matters ; 
which perſwades me, that the reſt of his 
Contemporaries had not. For the nice- 
ty of his Reliſh conſiſted chiefly in find- 
ing 
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ing that of others ridiculous. But as for 
the Impertinencies, faiſe Manners,and At- 
fetations which: he laugh'd at, his ſenſe 
wou'd not at this day appear ſo very juſt. 

I own that of Aug»ſtus to have been the 
Age of excellent Poets ; but it follows not, 
Thar ir was that of Univerſal Genius's. 

Poetry requires a peculiar Genius, that 
agrees not overmuch with good ſcnſe. 
It is ſometimes the Language of Gods, 
ſometimes of buftoons, rarely that of a 
Civil Man, Ir delights in Figures, and 
Fictions, always beſides the reality of 
things, tho' it be that only, that can fa- 
tisfy a ſound Underſtanding. 

Not but that there is ſomerhing Noble 
in making good Verſe; but we muſt 
have a great command of our Ccnius, 0» 
therwiſe the mind is poſle(s'd with ſome- 
thing Foreign, which hinders it from the 
free management of it ſelf. _ | 

He's a Block-head (lay the Spaniards) 
that can't make two Verſes, and a Fool 
that makes four. It this Maxim pre- 
vail'd over all the World, we ſhould* 
want a thouſand fine Works, the read- 
ing of which gives us a very delicate - 
pleaſure ; but this Maxim reſpects Men 
_ of Buſineſs, rather than protels'd Poets. 

TR Po 1 However, 
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However, thoſe tli:t are capacitated for 
ſuch great Works, will not oppole the 
force of their Genius, for what I can fay ; 
and it is certain, that amongſt Authors, 
thoſe only. will write few Verſes, who 
find themſelves curb'd more by their own 
natural Unaptneſs, than by my Reaſons, 

Excellent Poets are as requiſite for our 
pleaſure, as great Mathematicians for our 
uſe: But it is ſufficient for us to be ac- 
quainted with their Works, and not en- 
gage our ſelves in the ſolitary Enthuſiaſm | 
of the one, or to exhauſt our Spirits in 
Meditation like the other. 

Of all Poets, Comedians are molt proper 
for the converſe of the World : For they 
oblige themſelves to paint naturally what 
palies in it, and to expreſs after a lively 
manner the Thoughts, and Paſſions of 
Men, 

How new an Air ſoever, may be given 
to old Thoughts, that fort of Poetry 
1s very tedious which is fill'd with Sim1- 
Lies of the Morning, the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. Our Deſcriptions of a calm and a 
tempeſtuous Sea, repreſent nothing which 
the Antients have not done much better. 

Now we have not only the ſame Ideas, 


but the very ſame Expreſſions, the ſame 
Rhy mes. 
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Rhymes. TI never hear of the Harmony 
of Birds, but I prepare my ſelf for the - 
murmuring of Brooks; the Shepherds 
are always lolling upon Fern, and you 
may ſooner find a Grove without a 
Shade in its proper ſight, than in our 
Verles. | 

This muſt neceſlarily at length be ve- 

ry tedious; which cannot happen in 
Comedy, where with pleaſure we ſee our 
own Actions drawn, and are touch'd with 
_ Paralel Motions. 

A Diſcourſe of Woods, Rivers, Mea- 
dows, Fields, and Gardens, make but a 
very languiſhing Impreſſion upon us, un- 
leſs their Beauties be wholly new : But 
a diſcourſe of Humanity, its Inclinations, 
Tenderneſles, and Aﬀections, finds ſome- 
thing at the bottom of our Souls pre- 
par'd to receive it ; the ſame nature pro- 
duces and: receives 'em, and they are ea- 
fily transfuſed from the Attors to the 
SpeQators. 

The Delicacy of Love ſooths me, and 
its tenderneſs touches me ; and as in Sparr 
they love the beſt of any Country in the | 
World, I am never weary of reading in 
their . Authors Amorous Adventures. I 
am more afteQted with the Paſſon of _ 

| 0 
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of their Lovers, than I ſhou'd be with my 
own, were I yet capable of any. The 
very Imagination of thoſe Amours raiſes 
in me certain motions for the Gallant, 
which I cou'd never feel for my ef. 

There 1s perhaps as much Witt in the 
other Writings of that Nation, as 1n ours 
but it is a Wit that gives me no fatisfaCti- 
on, except that of Cervantes in Don 
Quixct; which I cou'd read all my life 
without being diſguſted one ſingle mo- 
ment. 5 | 
Of all the Books I have ever read, Doz 
Quixot 15 that, of which I ſhou'd be moſt 
ambitious to have been the Author. No- 
thing in myOp1aion, can contribute more 
to the forming in us a true reliſh of every 
thing. I wonder how Cervaztes cou'd, as 
it were out of the Mouth of one of the 
Tearcſt Fools in the World, ſhew him- 
Fc matter of all the Underſtanding and 
Knowledge imaginable. I admire the 
Civerſities of his Characters, which are 
of the moſt uncommon ſtamp 1n the 
World, and at the ſame time the moit na« 
tural. 

Quevedo indeed appears a very Ingent- 
ous Author, bur I eſteem him more for 


wiſhing all other Books Burar, We. 7 
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had read Do» Qzixot, than for having 
been able to read 'em. 

I am not acquainted enough with Tra- 
lias Verſe, to taſte their delicacy, or ad- 
mire their Grace and Beauty ; I meet 
with ſome Hiſtories in that Tongue a- 
bove all the Moderns, and ſome Treati- 
ſes -of Politicks even above what the An- 

tients have Written. 
| As for the Morality of the [alzaps, it 
is full of Conceipts, which favour more. 
of a Fancy that aims to Sparkle, than of 
ſolid Senſe founded on deep Refle&ions. 

1 am very curious of every thing that 
is fine in French, and am very much diſ- 
taſted at a thouſand Authors, that ſeem 
only to have written for the Reputation 
of being Authors. I read not for the cre- 
dit of having read abundance, and this is 
it which tyes me up to certain Books, 
where I'm afſur'd to meet fatisfaQtion. 

Montagne's Eflays, Matherbe's Poems, 
Corneille's Tragedies, and Voiture's Let- 
ters have eſtabliſhed to themſelves, as it 
were, a Title to pleaſe me during Life. 

Montagne has not the {ame ſucceſs with 
others through their whole Courſe. As 
he particularly lays open Men, the 
Young and the Old are pleaſed to fee 
them- 
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themſelves in him by the reſemblance of 
their Thoughts. The ſpace intermedi- 
ate to theſe Ages, takes 'em off from Na- 
ture to other Proteſhons; and then they 
find leſs in, Moztazre that fits 'em. The 
Art Military employs the General ; Po- 
liticks| the States-man; Divinity the 
Church-Man; and Law the Judge: 

Moztagne returns upon us, when Na- 
ture has brought us back again to our 
ſelves; and the approach of Age, when 
we truly feel what we are, recalls the 
Prince as well as his meaneſtSubjects from 
his Engagements to his Function, fo the 
more near and ſenſible intereſt of his 
Perſon. 

I Write not this out of any impulſe 
of vanity, which urges Men to make 
their Fancies publick. I inſtruct my 
ſelf by what I ſay, and- underttand my 
{elf better by expreſſing the Notion I 
have form'd of my ſelf, then I could by 
private thought+, and Internal Reflecti- 
Ons. 

The Idea a Man has of himſelf by 
ſimple attention to Internal Meditations, 
is always a little confus'd. The Image 
which :s outwardly expre[s'd is much 
more exact, and gives us a much truer 


Judg- 
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coo of our ſelves, when it is again 
ubmitted ro the Examination of the 
mind, after having been laid before our 
eyes. 

Beſides, the flattering Opinion of our 
own merit loſes half its Charms, as 
ſoon as it comes into the light ; and the 
complaiſance of ſelf Love inſenſibly va- 
niſhing leaves behind it only a diſguſt 
of its {weetneſs, and ſhame for a vanity 
as fooliſhly entertain'd as judiciouſly quit= 
ted. 

To equal Matherbe to the Antients, I 
find nothing finer then his own compos- 
fitions.. 1 wou'd only in his works re- 
trench what is not worthy of him. It were 
injuſtice to poſtpone him to any one who- 
ever. - But he - muſt bear with us, if 
tor the honour of our own Judgments, we 
make him give place to himſelf. os 

Almoſt the ſame we may ſay of Cor- 
neille. He wou'd be above all the Trage- 
dians of Antiquity, if he were not in ſome 
of his pieces much below himſelf, He 
is {o admirable 1a what 15 finz, that he 
take saway all patience for what is indiffe- 
rent. What in him 1s not excellent, me- 
thinks 15 naught ; not that it 1s bad, but 
that it wants the perfection of the reſt. 
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It is not enough for him to pleaſe us light- 
ly, he's bound to rouch us to the quick. 

It he raviſhes not our minds, they em- 
ploy their utmoſt penetration, enviouſly 
to diſcover the difference between him 
and himſelf. 

Some Authors may ſimply move us, 
But thoſe are petty ticklings, pleaſing e- 
nough when we have nothing elſe to 
mind. Corzeilie prepares our minds for 
tranſports: If they be notelevated, they 
are left in a conduion more uneaſie than 
languour. 

It 1s, I confeſs hard, always to Charm : 
Very hard at pleaſure to raiſe a mind 
from its temper, to unhinge a Soul. But 
Corneille by having done it ſo often, has 
laid upon himſelt an Obligation to do it 
always. Let him expunge what 1s not 
noble enough for him, and he will leave 
us 1a a full admiration of tho{z Beauties 
which no one can Parallel. 

E ſhould not excuſe Yozture for a great 
many of his Letters, which he ought to 
have {uppreſs'd, had himſelf been the 
Publiſher : But he was like ſome Fathers, 
equally kind and prudent, who have a 
natural attection for their Children, and 
in lecret cheriſh thoſe that want worth, 
thereby 
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thereby to avoid expoſing their Judgments 
to the Publick by their Indulgence. 

He might have ſhew'd all his Fondneſs 
to ſome of his Works ; for there is ſome- 
thing in 'em ſo unaccountably ingenious 
ſo polite, {o fine, and fo agreeable, that i. 
takes away all taſte of the Sales Attics 
and the Romaz Trbanitas ; ecclyples quite 
the Spirit and Wit of the 1:aliapns, and the 
Gallantry of the Spazzards. 

We have in Frexch ſome particular 
pieces of admirable Beauty ; of which 
number is the Funerall Oration of the 
Queen of Eze/ana by Monſieur de Meaux. 
There is a certain Spirit diftus'd through 
the whole diſcourſe, which gives as great 
an opinion of the Author before he is 
known, as of his Work, after *tis read. 
His Character is impreſs'd on all that he 
ſays; fo that altho' I have never ſeen 
him, I paſs eaſily trom the admiration 
of his Diſcourſe to that of his Perſon. 
| Nor aml lefs affected with the Abridg- 
| - ment of General Hiftory done by the ſame 
' Prelate. Such reach 1s there in his Re- 
fleftions: The ſenſe fo found, fo. 
great a purity of Reaſoning! What a 
capacity of mind muſt he have in one 
Scheme to comprehend 1o great a variety 
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of Events, ſo far disjoyn'd both in time 
and place? What Judgment' to recon- 
Cile *em as he do's, and draw from %em 
Conſequences ſo advantagious to the true 
Religion * 

How great ſoever the pleaſure of Read- 
ing is to me, yet that of Converſation 
will ever be more ſenſible. The acquain- 
_ tance of the Ladies would afford the 
{weeteſt, it their Charms did not put us 
to too much pain to defend our ſelves from 
doing Homage to 'em. Yet this is a vio- 
lence I rarely futter ; as my Age renders 
- me unacceptable, my Experience makes 
me nice ; and if they can't be pleas'd with 
me, Tam by way of return as little ſa- 
tished with them. 

There are ſome whoſe Merits make a 
conſiderable impreſſion on my mind, but 
their Beauty has lirtle influence on me. 
And if ] am at any timie ſurprized by it, 
T preſently reduce my Paſſhon to a plea- 
ting reaſonable Amity, that has none of 
the uncaſinefles of Love. 

Amongſt Ladies, the moſt meritorious 
perſon with them, 15 the. Lover ; the 
next, the Confident of their [nclinations ; 
the third, he that ingenioully ſcts off all 
that is amiable in *'em. If nothing will 

win 
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win their hearts, we may at leaſt gain 
their Favours by Complements; for next 
to the Lover,to whom all mult give place, 
he pleaſes'em moſt, that can make %m 
pleaſe themſelves beſt, 

When you converſe with *em, avoid 
carefully all indifference, they are from 
their Souls Enemies to ſuch coldne(s, or 
love your ſelf, or flatter what they love, 
or paint 'em ſo as to plunge *em ſtill deep- 
er in Love with themſelves, For Love 
of {ome {ſort or other they mutt have, it 
is a Paſſion their Hearts are never unfur- 
niſh'd with. Dire& a poorHeart how to 
employ it. 

"Tis true,ſome of *em can have eſteem, 
and even tenderneſs roo without Love ; 
and others there are as worthy of our 
Confidence and Secrets as the molt truity 
of our Friends. 

I know {ome that have no leſs Wit 
and Diſcretion, then Charms and Beauty : 
But thoſe are Rarities, that Nature wan- 
tonly beſtows on the Wor ld, whether by 
deſign or caprice, and we can draw no 
Conſequences in Favour of rhe Generall, 


from things ſo particular, and from Qua- 


lities ſo uncommon. Women fo extraor- 
dinary ſeem to jnvade the Character of 
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Men : ; and perhaps it is a kind of revolt 
trom their Sex, to ſhake off the Natural 
Conditions of i it tor the realAdvantages of | 
ours. 

I confeſs T have former ly becn more dif- 
ficult in the choice of theMen, with whom 
I Convers'd, then at preſent I am ; and1 
think my ſelf not ſo much a Loſer in point 

of Delicacy,as a gainer in point of Sznſe. 
I then ſought for Men that cou'd pleaſe 
me 1n every thing, I now ſeek every thing | 
that may pleaſe n me in any Man. 

_ AMan inall reſpe&s agrecable, is too 
great a Rarity, and it is no Wiſdom to 
hunt for what we are hardly ever like to 
find. That Delicacy of pleaſure, which 
our imagination paints to us, is what we 
ſeldom eoy ; the ſickly nice Fancy gives 
us a diſrehſh of thoſe rhings, which we 
during the whole courſe of our lives 
might obtain. 

Not that, to fay Truth, it 1s impoſſible 
to find ſuch Jewels, but it 15 very rarely 
that Nature forms em, and that PFor- 
tune favours us with ?em. My good Stars 
made me know one of this rank in Frazce, 
and another of equal merit in a Forreign 
Country, who was the whole delight of my 
Life. Death has robbed me of this Trea- 
{ure, 
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ſure, and I can never think on that cruel 
day on which Monficur Dawoigzy dic 
but I may with a fad and ſenſible regret, 
lay, 


hen. va 


— Quem ſemp'r acerbuns, 
Semper honor atum, ſic.41 voiifeie, habebo, 


Among your other meaſures for the con- 
duct of Society, you mult rake care to 
apprehend tite good tiungs leperately ; be- 
ware to diſtinguiſh Solidity from Prolixi- 
ty, good Nature from want of Senſe , 
Science from Ridicule. You will find theſe 
Qualities pronuſcuoully blended, not only 
among .thole Men whom you may at 
pleaſure make choice of, or repudiate, bur 
even among thoſe whom your intereſt, 
or other ryes as obligatory,ſhall bind you 
tO, 

I have ſen a Man of the gayeſt natural 
parts in the World, lay aſide the happy 
facility of his Genious, and engage in 
Arguments of Science and Religion, in 
which he betray'd a ridiculous ignorance, 

I know one of the moſt Learned Men 

in Exrope, of whom one may Learn a 
Thouſand things curious or profound, 
in whom nevertheleſs you will find an 

; C 4 Impotence 
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impotence of Beleit in every thing extra- 

ordinary, fabulous, or exceeding Credit. 
' That great Maſter of the Stage, to 
whom the Romans are more beholding 
for the Beauty of their thoughts, then to 
their own Wit or Vertue : Corzezlle who 
fuiiciently diicovers himſelf without na- 
ming, ſpeaks like an ordinary Man when 
he ipeaks for himſelf, He exhauſts all 
his ſtock of thought for a Greek or a Rs- 
man: A French-man or Spaniard abates 
his courage ; and when he {peaks for him, 
he 15 quite diſpirited, He racks his ima- 
gination for all that is noble ro adorn his 
Old Heroe's, and you would ſay, that he 
debarr'd himſelf the advantage ot his own 
proper Wealrh,as it he were not worthy 
the ule of it. 

If you know the World perfealy, you 
will find 1n 1t abundance of Men valuable 
for their Talent, and as contemprtible for 
their failing. Expect not they ſhou'd al- 
ways diſplay their good Qualities,and diſ- 
creetly cover their Infirmities. You ſhall 
ſee *em {light their Vertues, and fondly in- 
dulge their detects. It reſts upon your 
Judgment to make a better choice then 
themſelves, and by your Addreſs, to draw 
from 'em that worth, which they cou'd 
not ealily communicate, For 
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For theſe Fen Years, which I have ſpent 
in a Forreign Country, I have found as 
much pieaſure, and been as happy in the 
enjoy ment ofConverſation,as it I had been 
all theuime in Fraxce, I have. met with 
Perſons of 2s greatrWorth asQuahlity, whoſe 
Society has been the greateſt cymtort of 
my Life. have known Men as witty as a- 
ny I have ever ſeen, who have join'd the 
pleaſure of their Friendſhip to that of 
their Company. 

I have known ſome Ambaſſadors ſo 
delicate,thar it ſeem*d to me a conſiderable 
loſs, whenever the Duty of their Charac- 
ter ſuſpended the exerciſe of their more 
peculiar Excellencies. 

I have formerly thought that there were 
no Man of Honour but 1n ourCourt ; that 
the effeminacy of warmer Climates, and 
a kind of Barbarity in the colder,hinder'd 
theNataves from being rais'd to this pitch, 
except very rarely. But experience has 
at length convinc'd me, that there are 
ſuch every where, and if I have not diſco- 
cover'd it ſoon enough, it is becauſe it is 
difficult for a French-man under long 
uſe to reliſh any but thoſe of his own 
Country. 

Eyery Nation has it's excelleace, with 

a 
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a certain turn proper and peculiar to its 
Genious. My Judgment, too much wed- 
ded ro our own Air, rejected as faulty 
what was Foreign to us. Becauſe we 
_ ſee 'em imitate us 1n the Faſhion of things 
Exterior, we wou'd impoſe upon %m 
the imitation of us, even 1n the Dreſs of 
Vertue too. | 

In truth, the grounds of any Eſſential 
Quality, are every where the ſame; but 
we endeavour to fit the Extrinſicks to our 
Humour, and thoſe among us that pay 
the greateſt deference to Reaſon,mult have 
with it ſomething to gratifie their Fan- 
CICS. 

The difference which I find between 
the Air of us and other Nations, to ſpeak 
ingenuoully,is that ours is induſtriouſlly af- 
fected, and that of other Nations impreſ- 
{ed by Nature, as it were 1n an indelible 
CharaQer. 

In all my life, I have never known but 
two Perſons that were univerſally rak- 
ing, and thoſe differently. The one had 
agreeable Qualities of all ſorts ; for the 
ordinary fort of Men, for the Humoritts, 
and even for the Fantaſtical ; he ſeem'd 
to have in his Nature, wherewith to 


pleaſe every body.” The other had ſo ma- 
ny 
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ny rare Accompliſhments, that he might 
aſſure himſelf of eſteem where-ever Vers- 
tue was rever'd. The firſt cou'd infi- 
nuate himſelf, and never fail'd to gain 
the AﬀeGtions. The ſecond was ſ{ome- 
what moroſe and fierce, but command- 
ed eſteem. To compleat this ditterence, 
a Man gave himſclt up with pleaſure to 
the inſinuations of the former, and {ub- 
mitted oftentimes with reluctance ro the 
worth of the latter. I had a ftrict 
Friendſhip with em both, and can ſay, 
That 1 never ſaw any thing 1n the one, 
but what was agreeable ; or in the other, 
but what was valuable. 

When T want the company of men of 
Converſation, 1 have recourſe to the 
' Learned ; and if I meet with Men 5kiltull 
in polite Learning, I think my ſelf no 
great loſer by exchangeing of the delica- 
cy of the preſent, for that of paſt Ages. 
But there are very few that have a true 
Judgment : Polite Learning is by moſt 
Mens management rendered very naule- 
ous. 

Of all the Men Tever knew, Antiqui- 
ty is the moſt indebted to Mr. Waller, 
not only for the nicety and fineneſs of his ' 
apprehenſion, whiuch he employs to dive, 

| EVEN 
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even into the Soul of theAnticnts for their 
true meaning, but likewiſe for the Beau: 
ty of his Fancy, with which he embel- 
liſhes their Thoughts too. 
 Thaveſeen in few Years abundance of 
Criticks, and but few good Judges. I 
affke& not that ſort of Learned Mea, that 
rack their Brains to reſtore a Reading, 
which is not mended by the Reftitution. 
The whole Myſtery of their Learning 
lyes in what we might as well be 1gno- 
rant of, and what is worth the know- 
1ng,they never underſtand. They never 
1magine, never think nicely enough to 
taſte the delicacy of the Senſe, or the e- 
legance of a Thought. They may ſerve 
well enough for Expoſitors to Gramma- 
rians ; they drudge the ſame way,and are 
made of the ſame Lump : but they can 
never rightly apprehend anyMaa of Senſe 
among the Antients; ſuch a Talent is 
diametrically oppoſite to theirs. 

In Hiſtory,they neither mind Men, nor 
matters; they lay the whole weight on 
Cronology ; and for the date of a Con- 
{uls Death, negle& the knowledge of his 
CharaQer, or of the TranſaQtions during 
his Conſulate. Tally with them had 
been no more then a Compiler of Ha- 
rangues, 
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rangues, or Ceſar then a Scribler of Com- 
mentaries. The Conſul,the General ſlip by 
'em without notice, the Spirit that ant- 

mates theirWorks is unpercetv'd, and the 

principal Matters they treat of un- 

known. 

T value infinitely a Critic of Sznſe, if 
the expreſſion may be allow'd. - Such is 
the excellent Work of Machiavel upon the 
Decades of Livy; and ſuch wou'd be the 
reflections of Monſieur de Rohan upon C 2- 
ſars Commentaries, had he peirc'd deeper 
into his Deſigns, andexpos'd to a clearer 
light the ſecret Springs of his ConduQ. 
Notwithſtanding, I muſt own that he has 
equall'd, ifnot outreach'd the penetration 
of Machiavel in his remarks upon the cle- 
mency of Ceſar in the Civil Wars. But 
we may ſee that his own experience 
of ſuch Wars, gave abundance of light to 
thoſe judicious Obſervations. 

After the Study of polite Learning 
(for which TI have a more particular at- 
tetion,) I Love the Science of thoſe great 
Lawyers, who might theinſelves be Legil- 
lators ; who reaſcend to that Original Ju- 
ſtice that rules Humane Society, that 
know what liberty Nature permits in 
eſtabliſht Goveraments, and what for the 

publick 
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publick Good, eafies private Men of the 
burthen of Politicks. 

The Converſation of Mr. ——— affords 
theſe in{tructions with as much pleaſure 
as piotit, From Hobbs, that great geni- 
ous of Exgland, we may receive theſe ſhin- 
ing Lights, yet not altogether fo true ; 
tor ſomethings he miſtakes, others he 
puſhes roo far. 

Were Grotins yet alive, all things might 
be Learnt of that univerſally Learn'd 
Man,who is yet more valuable for his Rea- 
| ſonings than for his Learning. Tho' he 
is Dead, his Writings ſtill reſolye the 
molt important difhiculties; and were 
Juftice only regarded, they might be a 
ſtanding rule to all Nations 1n points of 
War, and Peace. His Book, de Fore Bel- 
li & Pacis, ought to be the chief Study of 
Soveraign Princes, their Miniſters, and 
whoever elſe have any ſhare in theGovera- 
ment of the People. 

Nay, even the knowledge of that Law 
which deſcends to the atlairs of private 
Men, ought not to be {lighred. Bat this 1s 
left to the care of theGentlemen oftheGown, 
and denied to Princes as a thing below- 
them, tho'every moment of their Reign, 
they ſus « out Warrants that extend i 
ene 
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the Fortunes, Liberties, and Lives of 
their Subjects. 

They are only entertain'd with Ha- 
rangues about Valour, which is only an 
inſtrument of Deſtruction, and Diſcourſes 
of Liberality, which is bur a more regular 
method of ſquandering, unlefs it is boun- 
ded by Juſtice. . They ought indeed to 
ſuit the Vertues they preach to the,neceſ- 
ſites of every ones teinper : To 1ntuſe 
Liberality into the Covetous, ro ſpur the 
unattive with the thirſt of Glory, and 
curb, as much as is poſfible,the ambitious 
with the Reins of Juſtice. But.amonegſt 
all” the diverſity of Tempers , Juſtice is 
ſtill moſt requiſite ; for it keeps up order 
as well in him that does 1t, as in them to 
whom 1t 15 done. 

This 1s not a conſtraint that leflens the 
power of a Prince, for in doing it to 0- 
thers, he learns to do it to himſelf, and ſo 
it is in him a voluntary a&,tho' we neceſ- 
farily receive it from his power. 

I read not in Hiſtory of any Prince, bet- 
ter Educated then Cyres ithe great. They 
were not contented exactly to inform 
him what was Juſtice 1n all reſpeQs, 
but they made him put his Inſtructions in 
Practice as often as occaſion was offer'd;{o 
that 
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that they did at the ſame time imprint 
the notions of it on his Mind, and efta- 
bliſh an habitual Juſtice in his Soul. 

The Education of Alexander was of 
ſomewhat too large an extent : He was 
Taught the knowledge of every thing in 
Nature, but himſelf, His ambition af- 
terwards diffus'd it ſelf as far as his Learn- 
ing ; and knowing all, he grew deſirous 
to Conquer all, But he had little or no 
method in his Conquelts, and abundance 
of irregularity 'in his Life for want of 
knowing what he owed to the publick, 
to private Men, and to himſelf. 
| No Men W hatſoever can take too ef- 
fectual a care to make themſelves juſt, 
tor they have naturally too ſtrong a Blaſs 
the contrary way. 

Jattice 1s the foundation and the Fence 
of ail Society ; whithont it we ſhould {till 
be Strowlers, and Vagabonds ; our 1mpe- 
tuoſity would ſoon reduce us to our pri- 
mitive contuſion, out of which we are 
happily extricated, yet initead of chear- 
fully acknowledging the benctir, we hind 
a regret to ſubmit to that happy Subjecti- 
on it keeps us 1n, and {ti]l loag after that 
Fatall Liberty which would be the unhap- 
pineſs of our Lives. 

When 
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_ When the Scriptures tell vs that the 
Juſt are few, it means not in my Opini- 
on, that Men. are not yet inclind to 
good Works. But it ſeems to 1ntimate 
how little an Inclination they have to*em 
out of a principle of Juſtice. 

. Indeed were Mens good Actions ex- 
amined, they would molt of *'em be found 
to have their ſource from the conſidera- 
tion of ſome otherVertues. Bounty, Friend- 
{hip, and Benevolence are the ordinary 
Springs from whence they flow : Chart- 
ty ſupplics. our Neighbours wants ; Li- 
berality beltows, and Generolity obliges. 
Juſtice which ought to partake in all, is 
laid afide as burthenſome ; and necefſi- 
ty alone gives it a ſhare in our Attions. 

Nature endeavours to find a kind of 
ſelf complaiſance in theſe firtt qualities, 
where we act upon plealing Motives : 
But in this ſhe finds a {ecret yiolence, 
where anothers Right extorts from us 
what we owe, and we only acquit our 
ſelves of our own Obligations, not lay any 
upon them by our beneficence. 

It is a ſecret averſion to Juſtice that 
makes us fonder of giving tban returning, 
of obliging than acknowledging. Thus 
we {ce the moſt liberal, generous Men 
D  - 
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are not uſually the moſt Juſt. Juſtice in- 
_ cludes a regularity thar bridles %tm, as 
| being founded on a conſtant method of 


Reaſon,oppos'd to thofe natural impulſes, 
which are the Hinges upon which libe- 
rality almoſt always moves. 

There is ſomerhing, I know not what, 
heroical in great Liberality, as well as in 
great Valour ; and there 1s a great Ana- 
logy between thoſe two Vertues, the one 
raites the Soul abuve the Conſideration of 
Wealth, as the other beyond the manage- 
ment and delire of Life, Bur with all 
theſe gay and generous Motives, without 
go00d Conduct, the one becomes ruinous, 
and the other Fatal- 

Thoſe whom crols accidents of Fortune 
have undone, are pitycd by all the World, 
becaule it is a misfortune rhe Conditions 
of Humanity ſubmit us to : Bur thoſe that 
are reduc'd to Miſery by vain profuſion, 
rail more contempt than commuleration:; 
becaule it is the Iſluc of a peculiar Folly, 
from which every Magn has the good con- 
ceipt to think himſclt exempt. 

But befides Nature is always a ſufferer 


| lirtle by compaſſion, and to relieve her 


{elf of an uneafie thought,*She repreſents 
to her ielt the Folly of the Prodigall, ra- 
; | ther 
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ther than reſt.on the proſpeCt of the Beg” 
_ gar, All chings conlider'd, it is enough 
tor private Men to be BenetaQtors. 

As this ought not to be meerly through 
a ſoftneſs of Nature which Iukewarmly 
lets go what 1t has not its ſtrength to 
keep ; I deſpiſe the weakneſs which 
we call ill plac'd Bounty, and hate no 
lefs the vanity of thoſe chat never do a -- 
kindneſs but for the plealure of boaſting 
of it. 

There are not ſo many ungratefull Men, 
as there are thought to.be ; becaule there 
are not ſo many generous Men as we 
imagin. He that in ſilence ſuppreſles a 
favour receiv'd is an unthankful Fellow, 
thar deſerv'd it not. But he that publiſh- 
es one that he has done, turns it to an 
Injury, ſhewing to your diſyrace the ne- 
ceſlity you had of him. 

I would have an honeſt Man cautious 
of receiving obligations, and ſenſible of 
**m when receiv'd: I would have him 
that obliges ſatisfyed with the generoſity . 
of the Action, and not think of any ac- 
knowledgement from the Party oblig'd. 
Whea a return is expected, it is no long= 
er liberality ; it.is a ſort of Trade, which 
the ſpirit of Intereſt wou'd introduce in- 
to Favours. D 2 "Tis 
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'Tis true, there are ſome perſons in 

whoſe nature ingratitude is rooted : Ingra- 
tituve 15 the main ingredient 1n their com- 
polition ; with that their Heart their Soul, 
and every part is ſeaſon'd: Then make 
no rerurns to Love, not becauſe they are 
hard and inſcnſible, but becauſe they are 
ingratefull. 
_ This 10gratitude of the Heart 1s of all 
the kinds of it the molt oppoſite to Hu- 
manity. For a generous Man may be 
lometimes neceſſitated to baniſh the 
thoughts of a paſt kindneſs,to eaſe himſelf 
of the trouble that ſome Obligations are 
apt to give, But Friendſhip knitts, not 
fetters us together 3 and without ſome 
extraordinary vivlence to Nature, it 1s 
impoſiible ro refitt its tender engaging 
Charms. * 

The Ingratitude of the Soul is a Na- 
tural indifpolition to acknowledge a Ser- 
vice, even without regard to Intereſt. 
Avarice may ſometimes ſuppreſs an Ob- 
lization, to avoid the expence of a return. 
But pure Ingratitude 15 without farther 
deſign 1n 1t felt averſe to all acknow- 
iedpgemeats. 

There is another fort of Ingratitude 
tounded on a Conceipt of our own worth; 
. | OUT 
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our Vanity miſtakes ſervices done us, for 
dues paid to us. 

The ambition of Liberty has likewiſe 
its 1ogratitude as well as Vanity, The 
only {ubjection it allows is to the Laws; 
out of abhorrence of a depengance, it hates | 
the memory of Obligations that ſhow a 
ſuperiority in the Benefator, This makes 
Republicans ingratefull, They think 
that a Diminution of their liberty, whacl: 
others impute to their Ingratitude, 

Brutus thought it meritorious to {acris 
ict his Obligations to his liberty. All the 
kindneſſes heap'd on him were converted 
to Injuries, when he began to look upon 
'em as Fetters. He could kill a Bene- 
factor that aim'd to be his Maſter. An 
abominable Viilany amongſt the Patrons 
of gratitude. An admirable vertue with 
the Sticklers for liherty. 

As. there are Men purely 1ingratefull, 
_ out of a meer ſenſe of ingratitude, ſo there 
are {ome meerly thankful out of a pure 
ſenſe of thankfulneſs. Their Hearts are 
ſenſible not only of good turns, but even 
of good will too; and have of themſelves 
a propenſity to acknowledge all manner 
of Obligations, 

There is as great a diverſity of thanks, 
D 3 as 
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as of ingratitude; there are ſome poor Spi- 
rits that think themſelves oblig'd by eve- 
ry thing, as well as vain Humours that do 
ſo by nothing. | 

If felt-conceipt has its proud ingrates, 
diſtruſt of Merit has its weak thank- 
full ones, that fake common Juſtice for 
an Obligation. 

This.diffidence of themſelves gives 'em 
an inclination to /#bjeFion,and that obliges 


them to make another ſort of acknowledg- 


ment. Theſe Perſons as they are encum- 
ber'd with liberty, and aſham'd of {er- 
vitude, raiſe up chimerical Obligatians, 
to give an honourable colour to their ſub- 
miſſion. 

T will not reckon among the grateful, 
ti:ofe poor wretches that think themſelves 
oblig'd to us for not hurting *em. They 
are not only Slaves, but Slaves that have 
not the Courage to hope well. To theſe 
tranſported Wretches all treatment that 
is not rigourous 1s favourable, and every 
thing that 1s not an injury, they think a 
Ks 
_ I ſhall only now conſider Court Ac- 
knowledgments, which have not ſa much 
reſpect to the paſt, as deſign upon the fu- 
ture. They acknowledge obligations 

| all 
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all that are in any poſt to oblige; and by 

an affected gratitude for favours never 

done infinuate themſelves into thoſe, in 

whoſe power it is to do 'em,: and indul- 
triouſly put themſelves in the way of 
**m. This trick of thanks as it 1s un- 

doubtedly no Vertue, ſo neither 1s it a 

vice but cunning, which it 1s lawful to 
ierve our ſelves with, and guard our ſelves 
from. 

The great ones in requital have a 
trick as artificial to excuſe themſelves 
from doing kindnefles, as the Courtiers 
can have to engage 'em to it. They re- 
proach men with Services never done, 
and complain of ingratitude, tho? they 
have hardly ever obliged any one, to 
draw from hence a ſpecious pretence to 
oblige no body. 

But let this affected Gratitude, and 
theſe myſterious Complaints of Ingrati- 
tude paſs; let us ſee what is to be 
wiſh'd in the pretences to, and the di- 
{tribution of Benefits, I cou'd wiſh iq 
the Pretenders more merit than Addreſs, 
* and in the Diſpoſers more Generoſity 

_ than Oſtentation. 

___ Juſtice reſpe&s every thing in the. 
Hſtribution of Favours: It regulates the 
: D 4 liberali- 
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liberality of the Donour, and weighs the 
merit of the Receiver. 
Generolity thus circumſtantiated is an 
admirable Vertue : not 1o, it is the moti- 
on of a Soul truly noble, but ill govern'd; 
or of a wild Oſtentatious Humour, that 


. thinks Reaſon a clogg to it. 


There are {o many things to be confi- 
der'd in the diſtribution of kindaneſles, 
that the ſafeſt way is always to obſerve 
ſtrict Juſtice, and conſult Reaſon equally 
about thoſe we make the Objeas of 'em. 
But even among thoſe that intend {trict 
Juſtice, how many are miſguided by their 
tempers to rewara or puniſh ? When we 
give way to Inſinuation, and yield to 
Complement, Selt-Love repreſents to us 
as Juſtice a Laviſhneſs to them that 
flatter us; and we reward 'em for the 
Artifice they uſe to deceive our Judg-" 
ments, and prevail upon the 1mbecility 
of our Wills. | 

They cheat themſelves yet more eaſily, 
that miſtake a moroſe Temper for an in- 
clination to Juſtice, The itch of puniſh- 
ing is 1azenious in *em to! ſet an ll gloſs 
upon every thing, Pleaſure with them is 
V'ce, aad Error a Crime. A man muſt 
diveſt hunſcif of Humanity to eſcape 
Ro R their 
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- their Rigour. Miſled by a falſe Notion 
of Vertue, they think they chaſtiſe Cri- 
minals, whule they torment the Miſera- 
ble. 
_ IfJuſtice appoints a great Puniſhment, 
(which is ſometimes neceſſary) it is pro- 
portion'd to ſome great Crime, bur 1s 
| never harſh or rigorous. Severity and 
- Rigour are no part of it, but ſpring from 
the humour of thoſe perſons that execute 
it. As theſe ſorts of Puniſhments flow 
from Juſtice withour rigour, ſo likewiſe 
does Pardon in ſome caſes rather then 
from Clemency. To pardon Faults of 
Error is but Juſtice to the failings of our 
Nature. 
 Imight proceed to ſeveral other partt-- 
culars of Juſtice, but it is now high time 
to think of Religion, which ought to be 
our principal care 
After the manner that I have liv'd in 
the World, People will not eaſily believe 
that Jam very lolicitous about Salvation. 
Yer Ican fately aver, that no man e're 
thought of the next World with more 
| Application than my ſelf. *Tis ſtapidity 
| to ſet up our Relt 1n a Life that may ter- 


| minate every moment, 


Meer 
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Meer Curiofity will make us inquiſi. 
tive to know what ſhall become of us af- 
ter our Death. We are too dear to our 
ſelves toagree to the irrecoverable loſs of 
our ſelves. Self Love ſecretly oppoſes the 
Notion of annihilation. We are deſirous 
to exiſt always, and the Soul as it is inter- 
eſsd in its own converſation, improves 
this defire we have of receiving ſome light 


- 1ntoa thing ſo obſcure. 


Yet the Body finding by certain expe» 
rience that it mult die, and nawilling to 
die alone ſeeks reaſons to involve the 
Soul in one common State. But the Soul 
which knows its Actions are independant 
of thoſe Organs, is ſenſible that it can ſub- 
fiſt without 'em, I have called all the 
light I could both from the Anrients 
and Moderns to afliſt my refleCtions to 
dive into ſo dark a matter : TI have read 
all that has been Written on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, and after I have done it 
with all my attention poſſible, the clear- 
eſt Prcof that I find of the Eternity of 
my Squl, 15 my own perpetual deſire that 
it may be ſo. 


.- I wilkhTI had neyer read Mouficur Deſ- 


cartes's . Meditations: The great reputa- 
tion of that excellent Man among us gave 
me 
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me ſome hope of finding that demon- 
ſtration he promiſcs ; but there appears 
to me rather probability then certainty 
in his arguments; and how delirous 
ſoever I was to be convinc'd by his 
Reaſons, all that I can do in his fa- 
vour or my own, 15 to reſt waere I was 
before. 

I leave the Srudy of Metaphyfiks to 
make an enquiry into Religion, . and 
looking a Book upon that Antiquity of 
which I am ſo fond, I find among the. 
Greeks and Romans, nothing more then a 
' Superſtitious Idolatrous Worihip, or 
politick humane contrivances eſtabliih'd 
for the Government of Men. It is not 
difficult for me to ſee the advantages 
of the Chrifttan Religion over all the 
reſt; and ſubmitting my ſelt the beſt 
I can with reverence to the Belief of 
its Miſteries, I leave my Reaſon to 
taſt with pleaſure the pureſt, and moſt 
perfect Morality in the Worid. | 

Amidit the diverſity of Bcleifs that 
divide Chriſtianity, the true Catholick 
engages me as well by my own free 
Ele&ion, were 7 yet to chooſe, as by 
the habitual Impreſſion it has long ſince 
made upon me, 
What 
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' What we now call Religion is indeed 
but a difference in Religion, and 


not a different Religion. T rejoyce that 


my Faith is more ſound then a. Here- 
ticks; yet inſtead of Hating him for 
this difference, I Love him becauſe he 
agree's with me in the Fundamentals, 
The means at length to agree 1n the 
whole, is always to commuicate in 
ſoinething. A deſire of Reunion can ne- 
ver be inſpir'd cill the enmity that ariſes 
from diviſion be ſuppreſs'd. Men 
may ſeek one another as ſociable,but they 
never join with their Enemies. 

Beſides, the difference of DoQrine in 
ſome points affeQed in every Set, I re- 


mark, as it were, a ſort of particular Spi- 


rit that diſtinguiſhes *em. The Catho- 
lick tends particularly to the love of God, 
and good Works. We look upon this 
_ firſt Being, as an Obje& ſoveraigaly ami- 
able, and render Souls are touch'd with 
makes on 'em. 

Good Works follow neceſſarily from 


the ſweet and agreeable impreſſions it | 


this Principle ; for Love once receiv'd 


within, actuates us without, and puts us 
upon endeavouring all we can to pleaſe 
him we love. All we have to fear in this 


cale 4 
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eaſe is, leſt the ſource of this Love, the 
Heart,ſhould be corrupted by the mixture 
of any Paſſion altogather humane. 
| Ttis likewiſe to be feared, that inſtead 
of obeying the Ordinance of God, we 
ſhould frame methods of ſerving him ac- 
cording to our own Fancies. But if this 
| love be real and pure, nothing in the 
world yields that true {weetnelſs and {a- 
tisfaction. 
' The inward joy of devout Souls riſes 
from a ſecret aſſurance they have of be- 
ing agreeaþle to God ; and the true Mor- 
| tifications, and holy Auſterities are no» 
thing elſe but pious Sacrifices of them- 
| ſelves. | Yo 
The Reformed Religion diveſts men of 
| all confidence in merit. The Opinion of 
| Predeſtination, which it dares not forgo, 
leaves the Mind languid, unmov'd, with- 
\ out AﬀeCtion, under prerence of waiting 
- with {ſubmiſſion for the Will of Heaven. 
» Itis Content barely to obey, and ſeeks not 
: topleaſe; andina ſet common Worſhip, 
: makes God the ObjeQt rather of their Re- 
: gularity than Loye. 
+ T1heCalvinifts abſtract from Religion 
/ every thing that appears humane, to pre- 
: ſerve its Purity ; but in endeavouring to 
4 debar 
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debar Man of what is humane, they fre- 
quently retrench too much of what is 
addreſs'd to God. | 

Their diſlike of our Ceremonies, makes 
'em induſtrious to refine upon us. Tet 
when they have attain'd to this dry nak- 
ed Purity, they have not ſo mucii De- 
votion. Thoſe that are pious amou;z 'em, 
raiſc up a private Spirit, which they think | 
 1nſpu'd; fo much diſſatis5ed are her | 
with 2 Formalit y that to them ſeems too | 
common. ] 

There are in matters of Worſhip two | 
ſorts of Humours. The one wou'd be | 
always adding to, and the other always | 
retrenching what is eſtabliſhed. In 
the firſt, there 1s a hazard of giving too | 
much out-ſide to Religion, and covering | 
4t with ſo many txteriors, that the real | 
ground of it cannot be ſcen through | 
'em. Inthe other, the danger 1s lealt | 
after having cut off all that appears ſu- | 
perfiuous, Religion 1t ſelf ſhould be | ; 
parcd. 

Tho' the Catholicks have buatne'f 
of Ceremonies, yet that hinders not but | 
that men of underſtanding may ſee well | 
enough rhrough 'em. . 


| 
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The Reform'd uſe too little, and their 
ordinary Worſhip is not ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the common Occupa- 
tions of Life. In places where it 1s not 
tolerated, the difficulty heightens their 
_ diſguſt, and the Diſpure raiſes a warmth 
that animates 'em. Where it rules, 1t 
| produces only an exa&t Compliance, as 
the Civil Government, or any other Ob- 
ligation might do. 

Good manners among the Hyugwenots 
are only the effets of their Faith, and 
the Subjects of their Belief. We are a- 
greed on both ſides, that every Chriſti 
an 15 bound to Beleive, and live aright, 
but our ways of expreſſing it differ : 
they lay that good Works without Faith 
are but Dead Works, and we, that 
Faith without good Works is but Dead 
Faith. | 
| They that began the Reformation ac- 
culed us of Corruption and Vice; and 
| we now obje againſt them our good 
| Works, 

5 Thoſe that reproach'd us with 1 li- 
| ving, will now take. no other advan- 
| tage of us then that of an imaginary 
| Purer Faith. We allow the neceſſity of 
| IKlief, but Charity was commanded by 
: | Teſus 
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Jeſus C htriſt, and the Do&rine of his Pre. 
Cepts 1s much more plain then that of his 
Miſteries. Our Faith is obſcure, but 
our Law 1s very clearly expreſſed; 
_ . The neceſſary points of our Faith are 
above the apprehenſion of abundance 
of Men, .but thoſ: or our Duty are ſuit- 
ted to the capacities of all the World. 
In a word, God has given us light e- 
nouzh to do well; and we would ſerve 
with it our curiolity of knowing too 
much ; and inſtead of acquieſcing in 
what he is pleaſed to diſcover to us, 
we wou'd pry into what he has Con 
ceal'd from us: 

I know rhat the contemplation of Hea- 
venly ti:ings does ſometimes happily dil- 
engage us from the World : But it is 
frequently no more then meer ipecula- 
tion, and the fruit of a vice very Na- 
tural to Mankind. 

The immoderateAmbition of knowledge 
extends it ſelf beyond Nature evea to in- 
quire inco what 1s moſt miſtertous 1n its 
Author, not ſo much out of a defign 
to adore him, as out of a vain curioſity 
_ of knowing all things. 

This vice is cloſe followed by another : 


curiolity breeds prefuraption, and we as 
boldly 
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boldly define,as we raſhly inquire,we ere& 
a Science of thoſe things that are to us 
alrogether inconceiveable. So depravedly 
do we uſe the will and underſtanding. We 
proudly aſpire to know every thing and 
canfot ; we may Religioully obſerve eve- 
ry thing and will not : let us be juſt, cha- 
ritable , and patient according to the 
principles of our Religion, and we ſhall 
know and obſerve all - together. | 

T leave it to our Doctors to refute the 
errours of the Calviniſts, 'tis enough 
for me to be perſwaded that our opin- 
ions are the ſounder. But if rightly 
apprehended, 1 dare ſay the Spirit of 
both Religions is difterently grounded 
on good Principles; only one more 
extends the exerciſe of good Works; 
with the other, the cautions to avoid 
Evill, take deeper root. ; 

The Carholick with an ative reſolu- 
tion,.,and Loving induſtry 1s perpetually 
ſecking ſome new way, of pleaſing God. 
The Hugenot with all circumſpettion and 
reſpect cares not yenture beyond a known 
Precept, for ear by imaginary novelties 
of giving too much {way to his Fancy. 
\ To be always diſputing points of Do- 
Qtrine, is no; the means to reunite us. 


oy Ars 
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Arguments are inexhauſtible,and the con- 
troverſie will laſt as long as there are 
Men to manage it. But if we wou'd 
eave theſe diſputes, - that only ſerve to 
exaſperate us, and return without paſſhon 
to that Spirit that diſtinguiſhes us, 7 
think it not impoſſible to find ſome ge- 
neral in which we may agree. 

Let us Catholiques bridle the reſtleſs 
Zeal, that makes us a& a little too 
much of our own Heads. Let the Hu- 
2#enots quit a little their unaQtive regula- 
rity, and animate their languour with- 
out departing from their ſubmiſſion to 
Providence. Let us do ſomething in 
condeſcention to them, that they may 
return as much i complaiſance to us. 
Then witiout thinking of Free Will, 
or Predeſtination, we ſhall frame inſen- 
fibly a truerule for our aCtions, which 
will be follow'd by that of our opinions. 

It we come to a reconciliation of wills 
upon the good condutt of Life, it will ſoon 
produce a good underſtanding in doQrine. 
Let us do what wecan t0joyn in goog works, 
and we {hall not long be of ſeparate Faiths. 

I conclude from the little that has 
been ſaid, that it is an ill Method of 
converting Men, to Attack *em by at- 
fronting 
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fronting their Judgments. A Man de- 
fends his Notions either as truth, or as 
his own j and however ir be, he raiſes 
a hundred obje&tions againſt rhe Perſon 
that wou'd convince him. 
Nature has given to every one his pro- 
per Senſe, and ſeems to have engag'd 
hum to 1t by a ſecret fond Indulgence, 
He can ſubmit to the will of another, 
tho' he be free : he can own himſelf infe- 
riour 1n Courage and Vertue ; but to-con- 
feſs a ſubmiſſion to another Mans Senſe, 1s 
what he is Scandaliz'd at : And heis moſt 
naturally averſe to acknowledge a Superi= 
- ority of Reaſon in any one whomſoever. 
The chiet advantage of: humanity is 
to be born reaſonable, and to hear ano- 
ther pretend more of it then our ſelves, 
gives us the greateſt jealoufies. If we 
Conſult the converſions of Antient Times, 
we ſhall fiad that their Souls were mov'd, 
but their Underſtandings very little con- 
vinc'd. The firit diſpoſition to receive the 
truths ofChriſtianity 1s formed in theHeart. 
Things purely Natural,the Mind may 
conceive, and it's knowledge Springs 
from it's Relation to the Objet. With 
= al ygpair the Soul is taken, it is af- 
tected, it adheres, and unites it ſelf, 
E 2 without 
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withotit ever comprehending "em. 

tleaven has better prepar'd our Hearts 
tor the 1mpreſſions of grace, then our 
Underitandings for illumination. It's 
13:menſ(ity confounds our narrow Intel- 
Its. It's bounty agrees better with 
our Love. There 1s 1 know not what 
within us that ſecretly pleads for a God, 
which we cannot comprehend, and 
hence it 15 that to ſucceed in the con- 
verſion of Men, we mult ſettle a plea- 
ſing commerce with 'em, by means of 
which we may inſpire 'em with the 
ſame . movements: For in diſputes of 
Religion the Mind in vain ſtrains ir ſelf 
to make us ſce, what we ſee but too 
much. In a {weet and pious fanulia- 
rity 1t 1s ealie for the Soul to infuſe 
the ſame ſentiments. 

'To conſider well the Chriſtian Reli- 
o1010 wou'd make one think, that God 
had devpriv'd it of the light of our minds, 
that it might turn more upon the mo- 
tions of our Hearts. To Love God and 
our Neighbour includes all, ſays St. Paul. 
And what is this, but to require a dil- 
politica of Heart as well towards God 
as Man? It is to obiiz: us to do out 
of a principie of Love, what the civil 
Government 
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Government enjoyns by rigorous Laws 
and morality requires by a ſevere orcer 
of Reaſon. 

__ Charity makes us relieve and ſuccour, 
while Juſtice forbids us to do wrong. 
The one with difficulty hinders oppoſetiosr, 
the other with pleaſure procures Relicf. 

Thoſe that have the tr UC Notions that 
our Religion inſpires, can't be unfaith- 
full to a Friend or ungrateful to a Be- 
nefaftor. With thele o00d ſentiments 
a Heart innocently Loves theſe objes 
God has, made amiable, and the moſt 1n- 
nocent of our Love is the molt Charm- 
ing and tender. 

Look upon Man in a civil SOClety R 
if Juſtice be necetiary to him, yet *tis 
a reſtraint. In the State of Nature, 
his liberty will have ſomething of Bar- 
barity 1n 1c; and if he govern himſelf 
by moralitv,nis reaſon is auſtere. All other 
Religions raiſe in our Minds tempe- 
{tuous Thoughts, and troubleſome Pal- 
ſions. They erect againit Nature ſu- 
perititious Fears, and a furious Zeal: 
ſometimes to the Sacrificing our Child- 
ren, like Azamemnon, at other times to 
the devoting our ſelves, like Decius. 
Only the Chriſtian Religion compoſes 
E 3 — W 
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all our inquietudes ; ſoftens all our Feirce- 
neſs; ſets all our tender movements a 
go1nNg, not only for our Friends and 
Neighbours, but for the indifferent , 
and even for our Enemies. 

This is the end of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and this was once the pra- 
Etice of it. If it be otherwiſe now , 
it is becauſe we have let it loſe its in- 
fluence on our Hearts, and given way 
to the Encroachments of our Imagina- 
tions. Hence ſprings the diviſion of 
our minds about Faith, inſtead of the 
Union of our. wills in good Works: 


ſo that what ought to be a band of 


Charity betwixt Men, 1s now be- 
come the Subject of their quarrells, 
their jealouſtes, and their ill Nature. 

From this diverſity of Opinions has 
ariſen that of Parties, and the adhe- 
rence to Parties has cauſed Revolts 
and Wars. Many Thouſands have 
Died in diſputing the manner of take- 
ing the Sacrament, which they have 
agreed muſt be taken. This miſchief 
will laſt till Religion quits the curioſity 
of our Minds for the t-nderneſs of our 
Hearts,and diſcourag'd by the Fooliſh pre» 
{ſumption of our enquiries, {hall ceturn to 
the leet motions of gur Loye, of 
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Pay as great aVeneration to Antiquity 
as any man breathing. No Þody does 
more admire the great Genius it produ- 
ced, but at the ſame time I know what a 
vaſt difference there is between their time 
and ours. Religion and Policy have been 
entirely chang'd, fince the Gods that 
are introduced ſo advantagiouſly into 
their compoſitions, wou'd not know how 
to behave themſelves in ours. T he Maxims 
of Government, the natural bent of the 
people, their humours, inclinations, and 
manners, are quite another thing. And if 
we were minded to follow exaQly theſe 
Precepts that have been renewed with ſo 
much care, and enjoyn'd with ſo much 
vehemence, we {ſhould {poil 2 world of 
Tragedies,and ſhould write full as wretch- 
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ed Poems, as any that we haye hitherto. 
compoſed. Jn ſhort, the miraculous Spi- 
rit ofthe Ancients does not reliſh with 
our Age. 

The Gods and Goddeſſes amongſt them 
caus'd all that was great and extraordinary 
upon the Theatre,either by their hatred, or 
by their friend{hip, by their revenge,or by 
their protections ; and among ſo many ſu- 
pernatural things, nothing appeared fabu- 
lous to the People, who believ'd there 
paſs'd a familiar correſpondence between 
Gods and Men. 

Their Gods generally ſpeaking, ated 
by humane Paſſions : Their Men under- 
took nothing without the Counſel of their 
Gods, and executed nothing without their 
aſſiſtance. Thus 1n this mixture of the 
Divinity and Humanity, there is nothing 
which 1s not credible. | 

But all theſe Miracles are down-right 
ſtuff to us ; they are no Articles of our Be- 
lief, The Gods want: us, and we ſtand 
in want of them,and it in imitation of the 
Ancients, an Author wou'd introduce his 
Angels and Saints upon the Scene, the de- 
vouter ſort of people wou'd cenſure him as 
a profane perſon, and theLibertines wou'd 
certainly take him for one that was weak. 
| Our 
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Our Preachers wou'd by no means ſuf- 
fer a confuſion of the Pupil and Theatre,or 
that the people ſhould go and learn thoſe 
matters from rhe mouth of Comedians, 
which they ule to retail in theirChurches 
with ſuch Authority to their Hearers. 

_ Beſides this, it wou'd be apt to give 

great advantage to the Libertines, who 
might ridicule in a Comedy thoſe very 
things which they receiveat Church,with 
all apparent ſubmiſſion, either out of re 
ſpect to the place where they are ſaid, or 
to the CharaCQter of the perion that utters 
them. 
' Bur put the caſe, that our DoRors 
ſhould freely leave all holy matters to the 
liberty of the Stage, Let us likewiſe take 
it for granted, that your Men of the leaſt 
devotion wou'd hear then with as great 
Inclinations to be edified,as perſons of the 
profoundeſt Reſignation ; yet certain it 
is, that the ſoundeſt DoQrine, the moſt 
Chriſtian AQtions, and the moſt uſeful 
important Truths, wou'd produce a race 
of Tragedy that wou'd pleaſe us the leaſt 
of any thing in the World. 

The Spirit of our Religion is direQly . 
oppolite to that of Tragedy. The hu- 
mility and patience of our Saints carry 

| ro00 
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too dire an oppoſition to thoſe Heroical 
Vertues, that are ſo neceflary for the 
Theatre. 

What Zeal, what force is there which 
Heaven does not inſpire into Nearchss and 
Polieuftes : And what is there failing on 
the part of theſe new Chriſtians, to an- 
{wer fully the end of theſe happy Inſpi- 
rations ? 

The Paſhen and Charms of a young 
lovely Bride, make not the leaſt impreſſh- 
on upon the Spirit of PolicutFes. The po- 
litick conſiderations of Felix, as they leſs 
aftect us,ſo they produce a leſs impreſſion, 

Inſenſible both to Prayers and Menaces, 
Polieudtes has a greater deſire to die for 
God, than other men have to live. Never- 
_ theleſs, this very Subjet, which wou'd 
make one of the fineſt Sermons in the 
| World, wou'd have made a fad wretch- 
ed Tragedy, if the Converſation of Paulie 
#us and Severys,heightned with other Sen- 
tunents, and other Paſſions, had not pre- 
ſerved that Reputation to the Author, 
which the Chriſtian Vertues of our Mar- 
tyrs were in danger to make him loſe. 

The Theatre loſes all its agreeableneſs 
in the Repreſentation of holy things, aad 
holy things loſe a great deal of the Reli- 
g10US 
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gious Opinion that is due to them, by 
being repreſented upon the Theatre. 

To fay the truth, the Hiſtories of the 
Old Teſtament are infinitely better ſuited 
' to our Stage. Moſes, Sampſon, and J:ſuah 
wou'd meet with much better ſucceſs, 
than Polieuttes and Nearchns. The Mi- 
racles which © they wou'd work there, 
wou'd be a fitter ſubjec& for the Theatre. 
But Iam apt to believe, that the Prieſts 
wou'd nor fail to exclaim againſt the pro- 
' fanation of theſe ſacred Hiſtories, with 
. which they fill their ordinary Converſa-+ 
tion, their Books, and their Szrmons ; and 
| to ſpeak {oberly upon the point, the mi- 
raculous paſſage through the Red Sea,the 
Sun {topt 1n his career at the Prayer of Fo- 
ſuqh, and whole Armies defeated by Samp- 
ſon with the Jaw-bone of an Af ; all theſe 
Miracles, {ay I, wou'd not be received in 
a Play, becauſe we believe them in the 
Bible ; but we ſhould rather be apt to 
queſtion the Bible, becauſe we don't ga 
to learn Articles of Faith at a Play. 

It what I have deliver'd, is founded on 
good and ſolid Reaſons, we ought to con- 
tent our ſelves with things purely natural, 
but at the ſame tme, ſuch as are extraor- 
dinary ; and in our Heroes to cull out the 

principal 
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principal Actions which we belieye 


poſſible to be ettetted by man, tho' they| 
cauſe admiration in us, as being rare and} 


of an elevated Chara&ter. In a word, 
we ought to meddle with nothing but 


what is great, tho' it is Humane. In the| 
humane, we mult carefully avoid Medio: 


crity, and Fable in that which is great. 


Now we need not fear that for want] 


of Gods and Goddefles, of Oracles and Di. 
viners, we {hall never be able to attain 


the ſublimity of the ancient Tragedy: | 
For if we have an elevated Soul, and a | 


{ſublime Spirit, the Idea of our Heroes 
will furniſh us with all that 1s necellz- 
ry to the Grandeur of Sentiments, and to 
the height of Thoughts. 

I am by no means willing to compare 


the Pharſalia to the Axeis ; I know the |} 


juſt difference of their yalue ; but as for 


what purely regards elevation, Pompey, | 
Ceſar, Cato, Curio, and Labienns, have | 
done more for Luca», than Jupiter, Mer- | 
cury, Juno, Venus, and all the train of the | 
other Gods and Goddeſles, have done tor | 


Virgtl. | 


The Ideas whichLacaz gives us of theſe | 


great Men, are truly greater, and affeCt us 
more ſenſibly than thoſe which Virgil 


gives | 
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gives us of his Deities. The latter has 
cloathed his Gods with humane Infirmi- 


 ties,to adjuſt them to the capacity of Men: 


the other has raiſed his Heroes lo far as 
to bring them into competition with the 


' Gods. 
. Vittrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vitta Catoni. 


In Virgil, the Gods are not ſo valuable 
as the Heroes : In Lecaz, the Heroes more 
than ballance the Gods. 

To give you my opinion freely,] believe 
that the Tragedy of the Ancients has ſut- 
ter'd a happy loſs in the baniſhment of 
their Gods, their Oracles, and Diviners. 

For it proceeded from theſe Gods,theſe 
Oracles,and theſe Diviners,that a Spirit of 
Superſtition and Terror, reigned in the 
Theatre, capable of infeting Mankind, 
with a tf Bi Errors,and overwhelming 
them yet with more numerous Milſchiets; 
If we conſider the uſual impreſſions, which 
Tragedy made at Athexs in the minds of 
the Spectators; we may ately aftirm, 
that P/ato was more in the right, who 
prohibited the uſe of them, than Ariſtotle 
that recommended them : Por this ſort 
of Tragedy wholly conſiſting, in a 

ive 
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ſive motions of fear and pitty ; was not 


this the direct way to make the Theatre | 
a School of Terror and Compaſſion,where | 
we only learnt to be affrighted at all dan- | 
ters, and to abandon our ſelves to deſpair | 
upon every misfortune ? | 
It will be a hard matter to perſuade me, | ! 
that a Soul accuſtomed to be terrified for 
what regards another, has ſtrength en« | 
ough to {ſupport the misfortunes that cons Þ 


cern it {elf 


This perhaps was the reaſon why the 


Athenians became 1o ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſions of fear, and'that this Spirit 
of Terror, which the Theatre-inſpired in- 
to them with ſo much art, became ar laſt 
but too natural to their Armies. 

At Sparta and Rome, where only Ex- 
amples of Valour and Conſtancy were 
publickly expoſed to the ſight of the Ci- 
tizens, the people were no leſs brave and 
reſolute 1a Battel, than they were unſhak- 
enand conſtant in the Calamities of the 
Republick. 

Ever fince this Art of fearing and la- 
menting ones ſelf,was inſtituted at Athens; 


all chele diſorderly Paſſions, which they 


had as it were imbibed at their Pablick 
Repreſentations, got footing in their 
Camps, 
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Camps, and followed them in their 
| Wars. 
Thusa wild Spirit of ſuperſtition occa- 
| fioned a defeat of their Armies, as a Spi- 
' rit of Lamentation made them fit down 
' content, with bewailing their great Mis- 
| fortunes, inſtead of ſearching and apply- 
* ing proper Remedies to them. 
* For how was it poſſible for them not 
' to learn diſpair in this pitiful School of 
* Commiſeration? The perſons they uſu- 
* ally repreſented upon it, were Examples 
: of the greateſt miſery, and SubjeQs but 
- of ordinary Vertues. 
' So great was their delire to lament 
themſelves, that they expoſed fewer Ver- 
' tues than Misfortunes, for fear leaſt a Soul 
' accuſtomed to the admiration of He- 
roes, ſhould : be leſs fit co abandon 
it ſelf to pity ſome unhappy perſon ; 
' andin order to imprint theſe Sentiments 
: of Affliction the better on their SpeQators; 
* they had always upon their "Theatre a 
| Chorus of Virgins, or of Old Men, who 
furniſhed them upon every eveat, either 
with their Terrors, or their Tears. 
Ariſtotle was ſenſible enough what pre- 
judice this might do the A4thenians, bur he 
thought he ſufficiently prevented ir by 
eſta- 
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eſtabliſhing a certain purgation, which no 
one hitherto has fathomed, and which he 
himſelf ever underftoed in my opinion. 
For can any thing be ſo monſtrouſly ridi- 
culous as to Form a Scienc:, which will ] 
infallibly diicompoſe our minds, only to 
erect another, which does not certainly 
pretend tocure us? or to raiſe a pertur- 
bation 1n our Souls for no other end, then 
to endeavour to calm it afterwards, by 
ſome refleQions it is enjoyned to make | 
upon the 1gnominious State wherein it | 
finds it ſelf. | 
Among a Thouſand Perſons that are 
preſent at the Theatre, . perhaps there 
may be {ix Philoſophers in the company, 
that are capable of reducing themſelves 
to their former tranquility by the aſliſt- 
ance of theſe prudent and uſeful Meditati- 
ons: But the multitude will ſcarce make 
_ any ſuch judicious reflections, and we 
may relt aſſured,that by means of a habi- 
tude to what we ſee on the Theatre, we 
ſhall forin ſome of theſe unhappy motions, 
Our repreſcntarions are not Subject to 
the ſame inconvenicncies, which thoſe of 
Antiquity were, fince our fear never goes 
{o far as to produce this ſuperſtitious ter- 
rour, which works ſuch ill ettects upon 
our Yaluour. Our 
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Our fear,generally ſpeaking, is nothing 
elſe but an agreeable inquierude which 
ſubſilts in the ſuſpenſion of our Mines ; 
'tis a dear concern which our Soul has 
for thoſe SubjeQs that draws its afteQti- 

| | on to them. 
| We may almoſt ſay the thing of pit- 
| ty in relation to our ſelves. We aiſ- 
arm it of all.its weakneſs, and leave it 
all which we call Charitable and Hu- 
| man. ER 
T love to ſee the misfortune of ſome 
| great unhappy perſon deplor'd; I am 
content with all my heart that he ſhould 
| attract our Compaſſhon, nay, ſometimes 
' make himſelf Maſter of our Tears. But 
| then I would have theſe render and ge- 
{ nerous Tears paid to his Misfottunes and 
Virtues together ; and that this mourn- 
| ful ſentiment of pitty be accompanied 
| with a vigorous admiration which ſhall 
| ſtir up in our Souls, a ſort of an amo- 
| rous deſire to imitate him. 
{ We are obliged to mingle ſomewhat 
| of Love in the New Tragedy, the bet- 
| ter to remove thoſe black Ideas which 
| the ancient Tragedy left in us by its 
| Superſtition and Terrour. 


F And 
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And in truth, there 1s no Paſhon that 


more excites us to every thing that is 
noble and generous, than an honeſt Love. 


That Man will hardly ſuffer himſelf | 


to be inſulted upon by a contemptible E- 
nemy, who 15 reſolved to defend what 


he loves, tho' to the apparent hazard of | 
his Life, againſt the Artacques of the |. 


moſt Vahanr. 


The weakeſt and molt fearful Crea- 
tures , the Creatures that are naturally in. | 
clin'd to Fear and to run away,will fierce | 


ly encounter what they dread moſt, to 
preſerve the {ubject of their Love. 


Love has a certain Heat which ſeryes 


inſtead of Courage to thoſe that want it 


moſt : But to conteſs the truth,ourAuthors | 


have made as ill an uſe of this Noble 
Paſſion, as the Ancicnts did of their Fear 
_ and Pitty : For excepting eight or ten 
picces where theſe Movements have been 


managed to great advantage, we have | 
ncither Lovers nor Love, that: are not & | 


qually injured 1n the repreſentation. 


We place an afteQted tenderneſs where | 


we ought to place the nobleftSentiments. 


We beitow 2 loftneſs where we ought to | 
be moſt touching, and ſometimes when | 
we pretend to copy Nature, we fall in- | 
to 2 vitious and mean Simplicity, We | 
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We imagine we make Kings and Em- 
perors perte&t Lovers, but in truth we 
make ridiculous Princes of them; and by 


the complaints and 'ighs which we be- 


ftow upon them, where they ought net- 


| ther to complain or ſigh, we repreſent 
| them weak both as they are Lovers, and 
- as they are Princes. 


Oftentimes it ſo happens that our great- 


eſt Heroes upon the Theatre make love 
* | like'Shepherds ; and thus the Innocence of 


a fort of aCountry Paſſion with them ſup- 
plies the place of Glory and Valour. 
If an AQteſs has the Art to weep and 


| bemoan her ſelf after a touching lively 


manner, we give her our Tears at certain 


| places which demand gravity ; and be- 
' cauſe ſhe pleaſes us beſt when ſhe ſeems 


to be affected, ſhe ſhall command our grief 


all along inditterently. 


Somerimes we fancy. a natural Love, 


+ ſometimes a tender Love, and ſometimes 
| a Melancholy whining Love, without 
regarding what 1t 1s that Nature, tender- 
* nels, or griet demands from us: And the 
| reaſon of 1t 1s plain, for as we muſt needs 
| have Loveevery where, we ſearch it in 
| the diverſity of Manners, and ſeldom or 
never Place it in the Paſſions. 
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Iamin good hopes we ſhall one day 


find out the true uſe of this Paſſton, which} 


1s now become too proſtitute. That which 
ought to {weeten cruel or calamitous Ac. 


cidents; that which ought to afte& our] 
very Souls, to animate our Courage, and | 
raiſe our Spirits, will not certainly be al. | 
ways made the ſubjeC of a little affe&ed | 


tenderneſs, or of a weak ſimplicity. 
When ever this happens, we ſhall make 

all the Antients envy us; and without 

paying too great a reſpect to Antiquity,or 


entertaining too great a prepoſſeſſion for | 
the preſent Age : We ſhall not make the | 


Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, the 


only Models tor the Dramatick Conv | 


poſttions of our times. 


At the ſame time I don't ſay that | 


theſe Tragedies wanted any thing that 


was neceſſary to recommend. them to the | 
Palat of the Arhexians:But whoever ſhall be | 
able to Tranſlate even the Oedipus, which | 


is reckon'd to be the beſt compoſition of all 


Antiquity, into French, with the ſame | 


Spirit and force as we ſee it in the Origt- 
nal; I dare be bold to affirm, that nothin 
in theWorld would appear to us more bar- 
barous, more cruel, more oppoſite to the 


true Sentiments which Mankind ought to | 
| | _ have | 


- 


| 
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have, or more filled with what general- 


ly ſhocks a reaſonable Soul. 


Our Age has at leaſt this advantage o- 


| yer theirs, that we are alow'd the liberty 


to hate Vice and love Virtue. As the Gods 


 occaſion'd the greateſt Crimes on the The- 


atre of the Ancients, ſuch fort of Crimes 


| challenged reſpe& from the SpeQators, 
| ſothatrhe People durſt not find fault with 
thoſe things which were really abomznable. 


When they ſaw Agamemnon lacrifice 


| his own Daughter, and! a Daughter too 
' that was ſo tenderly belov'd by him, to 
| appeaſe the Indignation of the Gods, they 


confider'd this barbarous Sacrifice as no 
more than a PiousObedience,and the high- 


1 eſt proof of a Religious Submiſſion. 


Now in thoſe bleſſed times, if a Man 


| fill preſerved the ſentiments of Humani- 
| ty, he could not avoid murmuring at the 
| Cruelty of the Gods like an Impious 


perſon : And if he wou'd ſhow'his de- 


'F votion to the Gods, he mult needs be 


cryel and barbarous to his own Fellow- 
reatures; he muſt like Agamemmy of- 
ter the greateſt Violence both' to Na+ 
ture, and to his AﬀeGtion. 
Tantum Religio, potuit ſuadere malorum. 
lays Lucretius, upon the account of this 


| barbarous Sacrifice. Þ 3 Now 
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Now a days we ſee Men repreſented 
upon the 'T heatre without the interven-| 
tion of the Gods ; and this Condud&t is| 
infinirely more uſeful both to the publick,| 
and to private Perſons : For 1n our 'Trage-| 
dies we neither introduce any Villain whol 
is not deteſted, nor any Heroe, who! 
does not cauſe himſelf to be admir'd, 

With us few Crimes eſcape unpu- 
niſhed, and few Virtues goes off unre|Þ 
warded. In ſhort, by the good Exam-|| 
ples we publickly repreſent on the 'Thea|f 
tre, by the agreeable Sentiments offi 
Love and admiration, that are diſcreetly 
interwoven with a reCtified Fear and 
Pitry, we are in a capacity of arri|/ 
ring to that perfection which Horace de 
Ires, | 
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One tulit puniium, qur miſcuit utile dulii. ': 


Which can never be effeCted by the 
Rules of the Ancient Tragedy. 

I ſhall conclude with a new, but da-F 
ring Thought of my own, and that is 
this; we ought in Tragedy, before all 
things whatever, to look after a great- 
neſs of Soul well expreſſed, which ex- 
Cites 12 us 4 tender admiration. In n 
ore |}. 
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fort of admiration, our Minds are ſenſibly 


| raviſhed ; our Courages elevated, and 
| our Souls deeply affected. 


| Of the Fabulous 
Or Miracle-Part which we meet 
IN THE 
POEMS of the ANCTENTS. 


x7 Fs , 


By Mr. BROWN. 


F we conſider the Fabulous part of the 

& Poems of Antiquity, divetted of the 
fine thoughts, the ſtrong Paſſions, the 
Noble Exprefſions with which the works 
of the Poits are embelliſhed : If we 
confider it, I ſay, deſtitute of all Orna- 
ment, and come to examine it purely 
by it ſelf, I am perſwaded that to a 
man of good Senſe, it will appear no 
leſs ſtrange and ridiculous, than a tedi- 
| ous Legend of Knight-Errantry': Nay, 
| the latter. ſhows more diſcretion 1n this 
| Point, becauſe it ſuppoſes all pernicious, 
diſhoneſt, and baſe things done by the 
P 4 Miniſtry 
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Miniſtry of Devils and Magicians; 

whereas the Poets have left the moſt in- 
famous and wicked Exploits to the ma- 
nagement of their Gods and Goddeſſes. | 

Yet, this hinders not but that Poems | 
have been always admired, and Books of | 
Chivalry ridiculed. The firſt are ad- ; 
mired for the wit and knowledge we | 


find in them, and the other deſpiſed for f 


che abſurdities they are Fill'd with. 


The Fabulous part of Poetry {upports F 


its extravagance by the Beauty of the I 
diſcourſe, and by an infinite number of Þ 
uſefull diſcoveries that accompany it. | 
That of Chivalry ſtill diſcredits the 
Fooliſh invention of its Fable, by the 
ridiculous charaQer of the Stile in which 
it appears to be Written. 

Be it how it will, the Fabulous part 
of Poetry has begotten that of Knight- 
Errantry, and certain it is that the De- 
vils and Conjurers cauſe much leſs harm 
1A this way of Writing, than the Gods 
and their Miniſters in the former. 

The Goddeſs of Arts, of Science and 
Wiſdom, inſpires the braveſt of all the 
Greeks with an ungovernable fury, ans 
ſuffers him not to recover his Senſes ſhe 
had taken from him, but only to render 


him 
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him capable of perceiving his Folly, and 
by this means to kill himſelf out of 
meer ſhame and deſpair. 
| The greateſt and moſt prudent of the 
| Goddeſſes favours ſcandalous Paſſions, 
| and lends her aſſiſtance to carry on a 
Criminal Amour, 
| The ſame Goddeſs employs all ſorts of 
Artifice to deſtroy a ſmall hand-full of 
* innocent People, who by no means de- 
{ ſerved her indignation. | 
} She thought it not ſufficient to em- 
* ploy her power and that of the other 
! Gods, whom ſhe ſolicited, to ruine Apeas, 
! buteven corrupts the God of ſleep to caſt 
- Palinurws 1nto a Slumber, who ſo order- 
ed affairs, that by his Treachery the poor 
| Pzlot dropt into the Sea, and there pe- 
* riſhed. $7 
There 1s not one of theſe Gods in theſe 
| Poems that does notbring the greateſt mis- 
> fortunes upon Men, and ſet them on the 
moſt Fatal attempts.Nothing is {9 Villain- 
| ous here below, which 15 not executed 
+ by their Order, or authoriz'd by their 
* Example, And this 1s one of the things 
| that principally contributed to give Birth 
to the Sect of the Epicureans, and after- 
wards to ſupport it, 
Epicat HKSg 
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Epicurus, Lucretins, and Petroning 
wou'd rather make their Gods lazy, 
and enjoying their Immortal Nature in 
an uninterrupted tranquility, than ſee | 
them aCtive, and cruelly employ'd to dife | 
turb our Repole. | | 

Nay, Epicurus by doing fo, pretended | 
he ſhow'd his great reſpect for the Gods; | 
and from hence proceeded that ſaying | 
which Bacoz {o much admire:. Nor De- | 
os wulgi negare profanum, ſed vulgs Opinic. | 
nem Diis applicare profanum. 7 

Now I don't mean by this, that we Þ 
are oblig'd to diſcard the Gods out of | 
our works, and much lefs from thoſe of | 
Poetry , where they ſeem to enter more | 
Naturally than any where elſe. A Joe | 
principins Muſe. I am for introducing | 
them as much as any man,but thenIwou'd | 
have them bring thewr Wiſdom, Tultice, 
and .Clemency along with them, and not | 
appear, as we generally make them, like a | 
pack of Impoſtors and Aſſaſſins. I wou'd | | 
have them come with a conductto regulate | 
all matters, and not in a diſorder to | 
confound every thing. 

Perhaps it may be reply'd, that theſe 
extravagancies ought only to pals for 
Fables and Fictions, which belong to the 
jurildiQgion 
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juriſdiction of Poetry. But I wou'd fain 
know what Art and Science in the World 
has the power to exclude good Senſe ? 
It we need only write in Verſe to be 
priviledged 1n all extravagancies, tor my 
part I wou'd never adviſe any Man to 
meddle with Proſe, where he mult im- 
mediately be pointed at for a Coxcomb, 
if he leaves good Senſe and Reaſon ne- 
yer fo little behind him. 

I wonder extreamly that the Anti- 
ent Poets who were {o ſcrupulous to pre- 
ſerve probability in AQtons purely Hu- 
man ; violated it after ſo abominable a 
manner when they come to recount the 
Actions of the Gods, Even thoſe who 
have ſpoken of their Nature more ſober- 
ly than the reſt, cou'd not forbear to 
{peak extravagantly of their Conduct. 

When they eſtabliſh their Being, and 
their Attributes, they make them Im- 
mortal, /nfinite, Almighty, Pertetly wile, 
and Perfectly good. But at the very mo- 
ment they ſet them a working, there is: 
no weakneſs to which they don't ſubject 
them ; there is no folly or wickedneſs 
which they don't make them commit. 

We have two common ſayings, which 
appear to be direftly oppoalite to oge ans 
rey 
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ther, and yet I look upon both to be true- 
The one is, that Poetry 1s the Language 
of the Gods ; the other, that there 1s not 
{uch a Fool in Nature as a Poet. 

Poetry that expreſſes with force and vi- 
gour thoſe impetuous Paſ/ops that diſturb 
Mankind, that Paints the Wozrders of the 
Univerſe in lively expreſſions, does elevate 
things purely Natural, as it were above 
Nature, by the ſublimity of its Thoughts, 
and the magaificence of its Diſcourſes, 
which may juſtly enough be called the 
Language of the Gods. 

But when Poets come once to quit this 
noble Field of Paſſions and Wonders, to 


ſpeak of the Gods, they ' abandon them- 


{elves to the caprice of their own Imagi- 
nation, in matters which they do not un- 
derſtand, and their Heat having no juſt I- 
deas to govern 1t, inſtead of making them- 
ſelves, as they vainly believe, wholly di- 


vine, they are intruth the moſt extrava- - | 


gant Sots in the World. It will be no dif- 
1cult matter to be perſwaded of the truth 
of this Aſſertion, if we conſider that this 
abſurd and fabulous Theology, is equally 
contrary to all Notions of Religion, and 
all the Principles of good Senſe. 
There have been {ome FIR ou 
Wit 1aVC 
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have founded Religion upon that Know- 
ledge which Men may have of the Dj- 
vinity by their Natural reaſon. There 


have been Law givers too that have ſti- 
led themſelves the Interpreters of the 


will of Heaven, to eſtabliſh a Religious 


Worſhip without any concurrence of 
Reaſon. But to make, as the Poets have 
done, a perpetual Commerce, a familiar 
Society, and if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
a mixture or hotch potch of Men and 
Gods, againſt Religion and Reafon, is 
certainly the boldeſt,and perhaps the moſt 
unaccountable thing that ever was. 
 It-remains for us to know, whether 
the Character of a Poem has virtue to 
reQifie that of impiety and folly, Now, 
as I take it, we don't give ſo much pow- 
er to the ſecret force of any Charm. That 
which 1s wicked, 15 wicked for good and 
all ; that which 1s extravagant can be 
made good Senſe on no reſpeQ. 

As for the Reputation of the Poet, it 
rectifies nothing any more than the Cha- 
racter of the Poem does. Diſcernment is 
a Slave to no body. That which is ef- 
fectually bad, 1s not a jot the better for 
being found 1n the moſt celebratedAuthor: 
And that which 1s julit and ſolid, is ne- 
ver 
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ver the worſe for coming from an indiffe- 
rent hand. 

Amongſt a hundred fine and lofty 
thoughts, a good Judge will ſoon diſcover 
- anextravagant one, which a great Genius 
threw out when it was warm, and which 
too ſtrong an imagination was produced 
in defiance of good; On the other 
hand, in the courſe of an infinite 
number of extravagant things, this fame 
Judge will admire certain Beauties, where 
the Spirit in ſpight of its impetuoſity was 
juſt and regular. 

The elevation of Homer and his other 
noble Qualities, don't hinder me from tak- 
ing notice of the falſe Charatter of his 
Gods: And that agreeable and judicious 
equality of YVzrgz1, that pleaſes all Learn'd 
Men, does not conceal from me the leaſt 
defe&s of his Are. 

If amongſt ſo many noble things which 
affe& me in Homer and Virgil,l cannot for- 
bear to remark what is defective in them ; 
yet amongſt rhoſe paſſages that diſpleaſe 
me in Lacaz either for being too flat, or 
weary me for being too far carried on, I 
_ cannot forbear to plzaſe my ſelf in conſi- 
dering the juſt and rrue grandeur of his 
Heroes, I endeavour to reliſh eyery word 
| in 
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in him, when he expreſſes the ſecrer move- 
ments of Czſ/ar at the diſcovery of Pom- 
pey's Head ; and nothing eſcapes me in 
that inimitable -Diſcourle of Labienns and 
Cato, where they debate whether they 
ſhall conſult the Oracle of Jupiter, Am- 
mop, to know the deltiny of the Com- 
 mon-Wealth, ' 

If all the ancient Poets had ſpoken as 
\ worthily of the Oracles of their Gods, I 
| ſhould make no ſcruple to prefer them to 
| the Divines and Philoſophers of our time, 
* and ''tis a paſſage that may ſerve for an Ex- 
ample in this matter to all ſucceedingPoers 

One may ſee 1n the concourſe of ſo ma- 


ny People that came to conſult the Oracle 


; of Ammozy, what effeQs a publick Opini- 
on can produce, where Zeal and Superſti- 
tion are mingled together. 

' One may fee 1n Labienss a pious ſen- 
| - fible Man, whoto his reſpeCt for the Gods, 
| unites the conſideration and eſteem we 
ought to prelerve for true Virtue in good 

Men, 

Cato 15 a. religious ſevere Philoſopher, 
weaned from all vulgar Opinions, who en- 
tertains thoſe lofry rhoughts of the Gods, 
which pure undebauched Reaſon and a 
*truly elevated Wiſdom can attain to. 
Every 
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Every thing here is Poetical,every thing ; 
1s conſonant to Senſe and Truth ; it is not t 
Poetical by the ridiculous Atr of a Fiftion, d 
or by the extravagance of an Hyperbole, , 
but by the daring greatneſs and Majeſty .|. " 


of theLanguage,and by the noble elevation 
of the Diſcourſe. "Tis thus that Poetry is 
the Language of the Gods, and that Poets | * 
| are wiſe. And *tis ſo much the greater | * 
wonder to find it in Lxcar, becaule it is 
neither to be met in Homer or Virgil. 


RETIREMENT: | 
By Mr. BROWN. | 


E ſee nothing more ordinary with 

Old Men than to delire a Retire- 

ment, and nothing ſo rare with them as 
not to repent of 1t when they are once re- 
tired. Their Souls that af in too great a 
SubjeCtion to their Humours,are diſguſted 
with the World for being tireſome, but 
ſcarce can they quit this falſe Obje& of 
their misfortune, but they are as angry 


with ſolitude as they were with the 
| World, 


Þ himſelf from it.. 
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World, diſquieting themſelves where no- 
thing but themſelves can give them any 
diſquiet. This infirmity in ſome man« * 
fier is peculiar to Old Age: But *tis not 
impoſſible for a wiſe tan to preſerve 


_ A wiſe man that knows what is really. ; 
| good in every thing, draws all the affift- : 
ances and agreements which they have; 
as well in a Retirement as in Society. 
The <etfeartial reaſon that obliges us to 
withdraw our ſelves out of the World, 
| when we are Old, is to prevent that 
| hughter and contempt which Age brings 
along with it. | 
 Ifwequitthe World to good purpoſe; 
| we ſhall ſtill preſerve the Idea of that 
| merit, which we had there, It we tar- 
| ry too long in it, we ſhall proclaim our 
| own defetts, and what we are then, 
will efface the memory . of what we 
| were. Beſides *tis a ſhame for a Perſon 
that values his credit to drag about him 
the-infirmities of Old Age at the Court, 
where the end of his Services occaſions 
_ that of his iatereſts,and merit, |}, 
Nature does redemand us to liberty, 
when we have nothing more to hope - 
from Fortuge. Behold what a ſenſe of de- 
. 6 cency, 
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cency, what the care of our Reputation, 
what good Manners, and Nature it ſelf 
require from us. 
Nor is this all, for the World has till 
a right to demand the ſame thing of us. 
Irs Commerce furniſhed us with pleaſure 
ſo long as we were capable of reliſhing it: 


And it would be the higheſt ingratitude 


to be a charge £0 it, when we can —— it 
nothing but dilpult. 

As for my {elf, I am fully ceſilved to 
live 'in a Convent or 2 Deſert, rather 
"than give my Friends an occaſioa to pit- 
ty me; or £0 furniſh thoſe chat ace not 6, 
with 2a ſubject for dicir malicious Mirth 
ard raiflery: But the milchief is, that 1 
- Manis aocicalible when he led weak 
and FLLCULGEE. 

Iris not enough to know that we arc 
wholiy WCET away, But we ought to be 
the Grit rat perceive this declenſion, and 
like pradeat Men to prevent the publick 
_knowiodge of chuis. alcecation. 

Xat that every alteration that Age 


brings along with it, ought to iaſpire us: 


with the reſolution of retiring. * I's true, 
we lofca great deal by growing Old, but 
amongſt the loffes we luſtain, ſome of 
them are recompenied by coaliderable 
advantages. I 
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If after IT have loſt my Paſſions, the af* 
feftions continue with me ftill ; I ſhall 
find leſs 1nquietude in my Pleaſures, 'and 
more diſcretion ih the conduQ of my Life, 
"And in reſpect of others,if my imagina- 
tion diminiſhes, I ſhall not pleaſe ſo much 
ſmerimes, but I ſhall be infinitely leſs im- 
portunate for the general part. It I quit all 
Company, I ſhall be leſs Embaraſſed. If I 
come from large Companies to the Con- 
verſation of a few, *tis becauſe I 'know 
how to make the better choice.  _ © 
* Beſides this, *tis to be confidered, that 
if we change, we do it amongſt People 


that change as'well as our ſelves ; Men of 


equal Infirmities, or at leaſt ſubje& to the 


very ſame *And therefore 1 ſhall not be at 


| all aſhamed to fearch in' their preſence 
ſome relief againſt the weakneſs of Age; 
nor fhall T be afraid to ſupply by Art what 
- begins to fail me by Nature. : 
. The greateſt precauticn again 'the 1n- 
Jury of time, the nicelt management of 
a Health that daily becomes more feeble, 
cannot {candalize any Men of Senfe, and 
'we ought not to troul-lc our telves witi 
thoſe that are not {o. | 


For to fay the Truth, that which dif 


pleaſes in old People, is not too aftecten 
G23. 3 
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84 Of RETIREMENT. . 
a care of their own preſervation. We 
thould eaſily forgive them every thing rhat 
relates to themſelves, if they had but the 
ſame conſideration for others. But the au- 


thority they aſſume is full of injuſtice and | 


indiſcretion ;, for they unadviſedly oppoſe 
the Inclinations even of thoſe that bear the 
moſt with their infirmities. "Their long 


courſe of life has untaught them how t[ 


live amongſt their fellow Creatures, for 
they ſhow nothing but a. Spirit of rude 


neſs, auſterity and contradiCtion to thoſe Þ 
very Men, from whom they are ſo unrex 


' ſondble as to exaCt affability, condeſcen- 
fion and obedience. Ali that themſelves do, 
they imagine tobe virtuous, and place z 
mong(t the rank of Vices every thing that 
les out of their power. In a word, as they 
are conſtrained to follow Nature, where 
ſhe is tireſome and offenſive, they wou'd 
by their good will, almoſt always oppoſe 
themſelves to her, where ſhe is fret and 
agreeable. | £ 
_ *Fis an envious Humour that hates in 
other Mea the good we poſleſs no longer, 
or a temper purely Melancholy, that dif 
poſes the Mind to find fault with every 
thing. | 
There is nopart of our Life wherein we 
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ought to Study our own humour witit- 
more application than in Old Age, for it 
is never ſo difficult to be diſcovered as 
then. | i TA 
' An impetuous Young Fellow has a hun- 


 dred returns, when he his diſſatisfied with 


his Extravagances : But Old People de- 
vote themſelves to their humours as if it 
were a virtue, and take pleaſure in their 


' own defets, becauſe they carry a falſe re» 


ſemblance of commendable Qualities. . 
In effe&, proportionably as they render 
themſelves more difficult,they vataly ima» 


_ gine that they become more Delicate. 
They take up an 1nvincible averſion ta - 


pleaſure, believing that they are juſtly op» 


poſing the current of Vice. A ſerious Air 


aſſes with them for Judgment, Phlegm 
or Wiſdom, and hence proceeds that im< 
perious authority they allow themſelves 


'to cenſure every thing. They look upon 


Melancholy to ſupply the place of an in- 
dignation againſt fin, and gravity of ſuf- 
ficiency. whos 

The only fure Remedy, when we once 
have proceeded fo far, is to conſult our 


reaſon in the intervalls when ſhe is diſen- 


g2g'd from our humour, and if by its af- 
liſtance we can arrive to the knowledge 
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force that remains in us to form a reſolu- 
tion of concealing them from the light of 
mankind. *Tis all that our Wiſdom can 
do at this juncture to hide them, and it 
wou'd be a ſuperfluous labour to endea- 
vour wholly to get clear of them. 


of our defects, we ought out of that little | 


.*Tis at this point of our life that we 
- ought to aſſign ſome time'between it and 
death, and to chuſe a convenient place to 
paſs it in devotion if poſſible, at leaſt with 
prudence, or with a devotion that gives 
us confidence, or with reaſon that promi- 
ſes us Repole. 
© Whenour reaſon, which is ſo ſerviceable 
for theWorld,is,ifI may uſe the expreſſion 
worn out with long uſeing, a wiſe man 
forms another out of it to ſervehim i in his 
retreat, which cf ridiculous Sots, as' we 
appear to be in Converſation, makes us 
truly wiſe 1n reſpeCt of our ſelves. 

Of all the retreats that-a man can pol- 


fibly make when he is Old, I ſhould infi-| 
nicely prefer that ofa. Conyent to all che 


reſt, if their rules were leſs ſevere, and 
mortifying. 

Tis certain that Old ils ſhuns a 
crowd out of a Delicate and retired Hu- 
mour, that cannop ſuffer cirher importu- 
nity 
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| gity, or an embarraſs; and yet it avoids 
ſolitude with greater diligence, where 1t iS 
delivered up to its own black diſquietudes, 
or to ſ{ullen vexatious imaginations. The 
only remaiging releif againſt all this is the 
Converſation of an honeſt Society : Now 
what ſociety can better agree with it than 
a Religious one, where all manner of hu- 
man helps are afforded with more Chart- 
ty than elſe where, and where their vows 
all unite to demand thoſe ſuccours from 
Heaven, which cannot reaſonably be ex-*- 
pected from Men? ' I confeſs we ſome- 
times meet a Religious(As che World calls 
them) of ineftimable merit, . {uch as 
throughly know the vanity of the World 
which they quitted. "They are your truly 
virtuous and truly devour perſons,that 1m- 
prove the Sentiments of Morality by 
thoſe of Piety. They live not only ex- 
empt from the Tyranny of their Paſſions, 
but enjoy a moſt admirable ſerenity of 
| Mind. They are more happy in defiring 
nothing, than the greatelt Monarchs up- 
on earth in poſſeſſing all — I cou'd with 
that we had eitabliithed Societies, where 
honeſt Gentlemen might Commodiouſl] 
retire after they have done the publick all 
the {crvice they were capable to perform, 
G | Whep 
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When they were once entered here, whe- 


ther out of a conſideration of their future |} 
State, a diſlike of the World, or a defire | 
of tranquiVity,which is to ſucceed the dif | 
ferent agitations of Fortune, they might | 


taſte the delight of a pious retreat, and 


the innocent pleaſure of an honeſt and a- | 


greeable Converſation. 


As for my ſelf, I wou'd freely retreat to | 


ſuch a place from the delights of theWorld 


at an Age, when a Man's reliſh of pleaſure Þ 
Is as it were extinguiſhed ; but then I'Þ 
wou'd not be without the Conveniences | 
of it at this time, when we more ſenſibly Þ 
feel whatſoever incommodes us, as in pro. Þ 
portion we become more nice in the pur- | 
{uit of what pleaſes us, or are leſs tender F 


inRelation to what atfeQs us. 


Theſe conveniences ſo deſirable in F 
Old Age onght to be as far removed from 
abundance,that occaſions diſorder,as from | 
thoſe Anxieties that follow the heels of ne- | 
ceſlity ; and to explain my ſelf more clear- | 
ly upon this Chapter, I wou'd have a true | 


frugality rightly manag'd. 


I was formerly acquainted with a cer- | 
tain perſon that had ſeveral pleaſant | 


thoughts about this affair. How happy 


might a man live, ſaid he, in any Society | 
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where he diſarms Fortune of that juriſdif- 
on ſhe pretends to have over him | We ſacri> 


| fice to this Fortune, our Eſtates, our repoſe, 
| our years, and perhaps unprofitably, and if we 
| arrive 70 poſſeſs its Favours, we purchaſe the 
ſbort-li'd Enjoyment, ſometimes at the ex> 
| pence of our liberty, and ſametimes of our 
' Lives. But ſuppoſe all our greatueſs ſhould 
| continue as long as we lived, yet it would 
at leaſt expire with our ſelves. And what 
uſe of their Grandeur have tizxzſe great Fa- 
veurites made, who never beheld the courſe 
| of their Fortune interrupted? don't they 
| ſeem to have acquired this mighty ſtock of 
| Glory, and to have heaped theſe prodigious 
Riches for no other end, than to make them- 
ſelves more ſenſible of the torment of bein 
neither able to quit nor keep them. Theſe 
were his uſual Sentiments, and this a= 
grecable Courtier, whoſe - Converſation 
gave the greateſt delight imaginable to 
his Friends, ſuffer'd himſelf to be intire- 
ly pofſeſt with this train of thoughts, 
ſometimes judicious, but always ſerious. 
I truly acknowledge there 1s a certain 
time When the wiſelt AQtion we can do, 
1s to quit the World; but as fully per- 
{waded as Iam, of the truth of this Af- 
{ertion, I ſhould infinitely ſooner be di- 
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re&ecd by Nature to my Retirement, than 
by my Reaſon. 


Hence it proceeds, that in the midlt of | 
the World, T live after ſuch a faſhion as 
1f T wereretired out of it. I {till continue 


in it as far as] ſezk what pleaſes me, and Þ 


am ſtill out of it as far as I ayoid whate- | 
ver incommodes me there. Every day I | 
Real away from Acquaintances that wea- 
ry, and Converſations that tire me. Every Þ 
day I eſtabliſh a ſweet Commerce } 
with my Friends, and find the moſt ſen- F 
fible pleaſure in the delicacy of their En. 
tertainment. = | 


After my way of living, I neither en- | 
joy a full Society, nor a perfect Retire- | 
ment. *Tis only an innocent bringing of | 
my. {elf to that ſtation which does moſt 
{quare with my Inclinations. And thusI | 
poſleſs all thoſe harmleſs ſweetneſſes that } 
are moſt ſuitable to the Repoſe of Old } 
. Age, and are juſtly fitted for the propor- 
tion of what Iamable to reliſh agreably. 


When 
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When the laſt moments of our Lives draw near. 


Nature delights in Innocence and Eaſe : 

And ſhe that ruffled ihe pig Siewr before, 
Now whiſpers ſoft repoſe and holy Peace. 

Love once Expir'd, our Golden days are gone : 

But then our Mind diſarm'd of all wild Paſſions, 
Preſerves its ſtrength and vigour for its Exit. 

We learn vam gaudy Pleaſures to deſpiſe, 


And juſtly in our own defence turn Wife. 
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" T the time that Monſieur de Com 
\ minges was Ambaſſadour from the 
moſt Chriſtian King to the King of Great Þ 

" Britain, there came to Loxados a Phiſitian, Þ 
who called himſelf an 1rh-maz : This F 
Perſon paſſed for a great Philoſopher, and Þ 
a mighty performer of Wonders, accord: | 
ing to the opinion of the Credulous, and 
his own per{waſion ; and the way he made F 
uſe of to Cure the Diſtemper'd, made him'Þ 
to be ſuſpeRed in many places for a Ma- 
giClan. | | 
Some Perſons of Quality having entrea-' | 
ted Monſieur de Comminges to ſend for him } 
to his Houſe in order to ſee ſome of his | 
Prodigies, he was very willing to grant 
them that ſatisfaQtion, as well through his 
Natural curioſity, as his complaiſance for 
them. Whereupon he ſent notice 2 
* CS 
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this pretended Magician, that he ſhould 


£ 


| come to his Houſe. - 


| © Upon the. Noiſe; which was every 
where diſperſed of this News; the Houſe 
of Monſieur de Comminges was ſoon filled 
with ſick People, who came with a full 
affurance of their Cure. 8 
| The Ir:jþ-maz made them wait for him 
| fome time;and after an impatient expe&- 
ation, the Sick and curious ſaw him ar- 
rive with a grave,butſimpleCountenance, 
which carried in it not the lea{t mark of 
an Impoſtor. DES 
Monſieur de Conmminges prepared him< 
ſelf to examine him nicely, hoping to 
be well enabled to enlarge himſelf ar his 


pleaſtire upor. all that he had read in E ©. 


204d and Bodin : but he could not effett it, 
fo his great concern: for the crowd became. 
{o- troubleſome, and the infirm preſied - 
on ſo cagerly to be Cured the firſt, that 
they had much a do with Menaces and 
even force to regulate their ranks. : 

"The Irifb Phyſitian referred all indiſpo- 
fitions to Spirits, and all infirmities were, 
in his Senſe, Pofſefſhons. 

The firſt that was preſented to him,was 
alman opprefled with Gouts, and certain 
Rheumatiſms, -which it had been wh 

| * tble . 
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_ Indeed, he was one of thoſe who are 
' ordinarily. called Hypocondriacks and ſick 
of ' imagination, altho* they are. but too 
'much fo in effect. Airy Spirit, ſays the 
'Triſh-man, return into the Air to exerciſe thy 


more Hurricanes in this ſad and miſerable 
Boa. | 
'Fhis ſick perſon gave way to another 
who was difturbed,according to theOpini- 
on ot thePhyſitian,with a fimple Hobgob- 
lin, which would not have force enough to 


pos'd that hehad ſufficiently obſerved him 
by certain Marks, which did not appear to 
_ us; and {miling upon the Aﬀembly. This 
” i | fort 


'Trade in raiſing of Tempeſts, and ſtir up #0- 


withſtand his diſcourſe a moment. He ſup- 


{ 
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ſort of Spitit, - ſays he, are ſeldom trouble- 
ſome, and almoſt always diverting. 

In ſhort, he pretended he was ignoragt 
of nothing in matter of Spirits. He was 
acquainted with their Number, their 
Ranks, their Names, their Employments, 
and all che Functions to which they were 
deſtined ; and he made a familiar boaſt of 
_ underſtanding the Intrigues of Demons, 
much better than the air of Men. 
You cannot imagin what Reputation 
| hegain'd in a very little time. Catholicks 
and Proteſtants came to him fron all 
parts ; -and you would have faid that. the. 
power of Heaven was lodged 1n the hands 
of this Man, when an unexpetted Advett- 
 fure , . deſtroyed, the wonderful Opini- 
on which the Publick eatertain'd of him.” 
| A Man and Woman of rhe: Country; 
who were Married together, came to 
ſeek ſome relief in his Miracle-working 
. Virtue againſt certain Spirits of Diſcord, 

faid they, which aiſturbed their Marriage, 
and ruined the peace of the. Family. 

It was a good Gentleman, aged about 
45 years, who look'd hike one of Eſtate 
and Quality. Methinks I have the Lady 
before my Eyes. She was about 3o years 
old, and ſeemed to be of a goodly make ; 

TG but 
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but one might already ſee in her Face, that | 


there had been formerly more Delicacy in 
the Features ofher Beauty. I have Na: 
- med the Husband firſt by reaſon of the 
dignity of his rank ; yet the Wife would 
ſpeak firſt, whether it was becauſe ſhe 
believ'd her {elf to be more tormented 
with her Spirit, or that ſhe was only pref: 
kd with that Ambition of talking; which 
_is natural to her Sex. | 


 Thave a Husband, ſaid ſhe, who is one of. 
the beſtMen of theWorld, ro whom I give | 
a thouſand diſquiets,and who gives me no | 


 TeſS in his tutn. My intention would be 


to live comfortably with; and I ſhould F 
always do ſo, if a ſtrange Spirit; where: | 
with I feel my ſelf poſſeſſed at certain | 
_ times; did not render me fo fierce; and in. | 


ſupportable, that it is not poſſible to. en- 


. dure me : After theſe Agitations are cea- | 
ſed, I return to my natural good humour, | 
I then forget no care, nor no agreement | 


that conduces to the obliging of my Huſ: 
band: But his Demon pofleſffes him; 
when mine forſakes me ; and this Hus- 
band who has ſo much patience for my 
Tranſports, has nothing but'fury for my 
Reaſon. And alas! I have no leſs to en- 
dure from him, than he from me. roy 
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' ftopt aWoman in all appearance ſincere e- 
enough, and the Husband, who was ao 
teſs, began his diſcourſe as follows. 

Whatſoever reaſon I have to complain 
of my Wive's Devil, I am however 
under an Obligation. to him, in that he 
has not taught her to lye ; and I mult ac- 
knowledge, that ſhe has ſaid nothing but 
what is very true. All the time ſhe ap- 
pears to me to be 1n agitation I am/com- 
poſed, but as ſoon as her Spirit leaves her 

| 1n peace, mine Torments me in its turn 3, 

| and with a new Courage, and new forces, 

which I find myſelf ſtirred up with, Lmake 

| her diſcern with all poſſible vigour the de- 

| pendance of a Wife, and the ſuperiority of 

| a Husband. Thus our lives paſs either in 

| committing orenduring miſcheif; Which 

| renders us in a worſe condition, than the 

{ moſt miſerable. Behold our Tormeants, 

| Sir; and if 1t be poſſible that you ſhould 

| know a Remedy, I conjure you to be our - 
| Deliverer. The cure of a Diftemper ſo 
ftrange as this of ours, will procure you 
no inconſiderable Honour. 
'Thele are neither Hobgoblins, nor Fa- 
ries {aid the [riſh-man, they are Spirits of 
| the firſtorder,and of the Legion of Lucifer? 
Proud Demons, great Enemies to obedis 
H ence, 
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' ence, and very hard to expell. You will 
not take it amiſs, Gentlemen, purſued he, 
turning to the Aﬀembly, thar I examine 
my Books a little ; for I have occaſion for 
words that are not of the common ſtamp, 
Thereupon he with drew into a Cloſet, in 
order to turn over hisBooks andPapers; and 
after having made uſe of a- hundred forms, 
as too weak againſt ſuch powerfulEnemies, 
he fell at lait upon one, that was capable 
in his opinion, of confounding and expel: 
ling all the Devils in Hell. 


The firſt effe& of the conjuration was Þ 
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upon himſelf; for hisEyes began to rowl in ; 


hisHead, with ſo many Grizaces &Convulf- 
015,that he might very wellappeardiſtraQ- 


ed tothole whocame to leck his affiſtance, Þ 


After having turned his Staring Eyes | 


on all ſides, he fixed them at length upon 


this Virtuous Couple, and ſtriking both of | 
them with a Wand, which was not | 
wirhout Vertue: Bs gone, Devils, /ays be, | 


go ye Spirits of difſenſton, and exerciſe dil- þ 
cord in Hell, and by your departure let F 
that happy Uuton be re-eſtabliihed,which | 
you have impiouſly broken. Thea he ap- | 


proached ſoftly to the Ears of the preten- | 


des Pollefled, and railing a little the tone ! 
of his voice, 1 hear you murmur Devils, | 
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at the obedience which ye are forced to 
render me:But were ye to burit with mad- 
neſs, ye mult be gone. Depart, depart, 
and you my Friends, go and enjoy that 
repoſe, which ye have been deprived of 
ſo long. Ir is ſufficient, Gentiemen, I 
proteſt to you that 1 am all in a Sweat 
with the Labour, which the oppoſition of 
theſe obſtinate Devils has given me. I Be- 
lieve I have had to do with two Thouſand 
Spirits in my life time, who all together 
have not given meſo much pain and trou= 
ble as theſe. Whichbeing done,thelrib--men 
retired,andall the company went out of the 
Houſe, and our good People returned to 
their Lodgings,. with a ſatisfaction more 
wonderfull, than the Prodigy which had 
been effected in their Favour. | 
When they were come home, every 
thing appeared agreeable to them by this 
new alteration of mind, which created a 
ſtrange ſeverity in theirSexſes Theyfound a 
ſmiling Air in all things ; they lookt up- 
on themſelves with pleaſure, and were 


not wanting in {weet and tender words to 


expreſs their Love. But, vain delights, 
how little dependence is there upon your 
duration ! and how unſeaſonably do per- 
ſons rejoyce,that are born to Misfortunes, 

Ha when 
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when they obtain a ſmall happinefs. 

Such was their tranquillity,when a La- 
dy of their acquaintance came to expreſs 
to them the general joy of the Town for 
their Cure. | 

They anſwered this civility with all 
the diſcretion in the World ; and the uſu- 
al Complements 6g this occaſion being 
made and returned, the Husband began a 
very pertinent Converſation upon the 
happy condition they were in, after ſo 
long a train of miſeries. Our Wife, cither 
to cauſe a greater admiration of theſe won- 
ders, or elſe to pleaſe her own malicious 
humour, enlarged her ſelf with fatisfa- 
Ction upon the tricks which her Devil 
had ſuggeſted to her, to torment her Hus- 
band. Upon which the Husband jealous 
of the honour of this Devil, or.at leaſt, of 
his own authority, gave her to underſtand, 
That ſhe talked too much of things paſt, 
the remembrance whereof was irklom to 
him. He added that in the ſtate wherein 
they found themſelves re-eſtabliſhed, ſhe 
ought to think of nothing elſe, but that 
obedience, which a Wife ows to her Hus- 
band ; as he wouldonly conlider on his ſide, 
how to make a lawful uſe of his priviledg- 
es, in order to make their condition as 


happy 
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happy for the future, as it had heen un- 

fortunate hitherto. 
Our Wife being offended at the word 
Obedience, but eſpecially at the cruel 
injunQion to be ſilent, forgot no argu= 
ments that might ſerve to prove an equa» 
lity in Marriage, ſaying ; That the Devils 
were not at ſuch s diſtance, but they might be 

recalled, in caſe this equality was violated. 
This Lady above mentioned, who 
was as diſcreet and judicious as any of her 
' Sex, wiſely repreſented to her the duty 
of Wives, not forgetting the Con- 
duct and good management, whereto Hus- 
bands were obliged. But her Reaſon in» 
ſtead of compoſing, did but incenſe her 
the more, and ihe became more inſup= 
portable than before. You are in the 
right, dear Wife, replyed the Husband, the 
| Devils were not gone fo far, but they 
might be recalled; or rather, you have 
been ſokind to yours, that he was reſoly- 
ed to continue with you, notwithſtand- 
ing the command which was given 
him to leave you. I am too weak of 
my ſelf to be concerned alone with you 
and him; which. obliges me to retire, expo- 
ſed as I am to ſuch dangerous Forces. And 
L likewiſe retire, ſays ſve, with this Spirit, 
gf 3 - that 
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that will not abandon me. He muſt be a | 


very ill humour'd, damn'd fort of a Devil 
indeed, if heis not more tractable than fo 
troublsſome and ſo curſed a Husband, 


Then turning towards her Friend. Be- 
fore I go, ſaid ſhe to her, I am glad I | 
have an occaſion, Madam, to tell yau |: 
with freedom, that I expeQted quite ano- | 
ther Treatment from your Friend{hip,and |Þ 
that you have forgot the intereſt which ob- || 
liges you , to take a Wives part againſt the | 
violence of herHusband.” Tis a very ſtrange Þ 
thing to ſee my ſelf run down by -one that Þ 


ſhould ſupport me. Adieu,Madam, adieu; 
your viſits do me a great deal of honour, but 
one may very well diſpenſe with them, 
if they do no, more good than this. 

This good, but too.diſcreet Lady was 
extreamly amaz'd ;inſtruQted by her own 
experience, that even Wiſdom has its 
excels, and that for the moſt part one 
makes an ll uſe of ones Reaſon with thoſe 
who have none. | 

You may judge that ſhe did not ſtay 
long alone ina Houſe, . where nothing 
was talked of but Devils, and nothing 
done but what was of the higheſt pitch 
of extravagance. The Husband paſſed the 
reſt of the day and all the Night in his 
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Chamber, aſhamed of the ſhort-liv'd joy 


he had received, vexed at the preſent 


Fate of his Aﬀairs, and refleCting boon 
; ud- 


what. might happen to him from this 
den return of his Wives diſtemper, with 
great anxiety of Mind. 
As the agitation of the Wife had been 
much greater, {o4t remain'd not ſo long ; 
ſo that return'd ſoon to her Senſes, ſhe 
made {ad refleQtions upon the loſs of thoſe 
Pleaſures, whereof ſhe found her {elf de- 


priv'd. There are certain tempers in the 


World, that after a few moments come to 
themſelves again, and demand of their 
Reaſon why they ſhould ſacrifice their 
Intereſt and their pleaſure to a fooliſh Spi- 
rit of Contention that does them no good 
at all. This conſideration that ſometimes 
prevails with Women, and chiefly a 
Nights when they cannot {leep, had its 
deſired effect upon our Lady, in ſo much 
that reſigning her ſelf up purely to the 
Condu& of Nature, ſhe awaked her 
Husband as ſoon as it was day, defigning 
to aſcribe all paſt diſorders to a ſtrange 
power, which was neither Natural nor 
Human. 
I know, /aid ſbe, in the lucid interval 
[ enjoy at preſent, that our Spirits did 
H 4 not 


not ſurrender themſeves at the command |} 
of the Iriſh-Maz ; and if you believe me, | 
my dear, but too unhappy Husband, we | 
will return and ask him for a itronger and 
more effectual Charm. 


The poor Husband oppreſſed with | - 


grief, as he was, and fainting under the Þ 
ſeverity of his- deſtiny, judge if he were | 
not very glad to find ſo unexpetted | 
a Caim, and . tenderly affeQed with | 
this amorous return of his Spouſes | 
ſubmiſſion : Let us bemoan, my Dear, þ 
ſays he te her, let us bemoan our common | 
misfortun2s, and :go a ſecond time to | 
ſearch a remedy, which the firſt could not | 
FIVE Us, 

The Wife was agreably ſurpriſed at 
this diſcourſe ; for inſtead of a trouble 
ſome Demon whoſe inſults ſhe expeQed, | 
ſhe happily found a Man tender and | 
compaſſhonate, who gave her Comfort | 
for the Evil ſhe had done him. 

They ſpent an hour or two in inſpi- | 
ring one another with a mutual conki- | 
"dence, and after having placed all | 
thei hopes in the vertue of the Phy- F 
| "fician ; they returned ro the Houſe of | 
Monſieur de Commirges, in order to | 


leek 
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{ek a more powerful releif, than that 
' which they hadexperienc'd before. 
' Scarce were they entered into the 
* Houſe, but the riſþ-man perceived them, 
' andcalling them pretty loud that hamight 
| © be heard of all theCompany, Come, /ays he 
' tothemandPubliſh theWonders which are 
effeted in you, and make anacknowledg- 
ment to that all PuifſanrVirtue,which has 
Delivered you from that miſerable ſlavery 
' under which ye groancd. | 
\ The Wife immediately replied with- 
' outconſulting,that inſtead of the Teſtimo-» 
ny he demanded, they were ready to give. 
him a very fine one of the obſtinacy of the 
Devils, and not of his skill. For in truth, 
venerable Father, added ſþe, ſince your fine 
Operation they have Tormented us, as it 
were out of ſpite, more violently than e» 
yer. 

You are incredulous {cried out the 
good Iriſhman in a wonderful paſſion,) or 
at leaſt ungrateful, who maliciouſly deny 
thoſe benefits ye have received. Approach 
hither, approach ; that TI may convi& you 
both of incredulity, or Malice. 

When they were come near, he nicely 
examined al] the lines of their Faces. He 
particularly obſeryed their Looks, and {- 

| ; 
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if he had diſcovered in the Apple of their 
Eyes ſome impreſſion of theſe Spirits ; ye 
are ia the right, /ays he, all amwaz'd, ye are 
in the right, they are not yet diſlodg'd, 
They were too deeply rooted in your Bo. 
dies, but they ſhall hold faſt indeed, if I 
don't turn them out by the Virtue of 
a few wordsI am going to pronounce. 

Leave, curſt Race, an Habitation of 
Repoſe too {ſweet for you, and go and 
rave for ever in places where dwell Hor- 
rour, Madneſs, and Deſpair. 

"Tis done, my Friends, ye are moſt cer; 
tainly Delivered : But retura no more, I 
intreat ye. I owe my time to all the 
World, and ye have had as much of it as 
ye ought to have. 

Now our Patients ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves at the end of all their Misfor- 
tunes: This day ſeemed to them as it 
were the firlt of their Marriage, and the 
Night was expected with the ſame impa; 
tience, as that of their Nuptials had been 

formerly. This Night ſo much deſired 
came, but Alas ! how ill did it anſwer 
their deſires ? 


Too much Love Cauſes the ſhame of | 
Lovers, and I leave to the imagination of | 


the Reader the great confuſion of an Ad- 
VEAtUre. Where 
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Where exceſs of deſire, + 
Does extinguiſh the fire. 


 *Twas happy for the Husband, that 
the Wife accuſed the Devils that were in- 
nocent ; But our Phyſitian, ſomuch cele- 
brated abroad, was no more in her eſteem 
than a poor Iriſh-maz, who had not $kill 
enough to conjure down an Jeni Faturs. 


! Sometimes ſhe imputed to her ſelf this 
! non-performance of her Husband, after 


| the Examples of the Spaziſþh Women,who 
* attribute to themſelves, in theſe occaſions, 


the failings of their Lovers, in regard of 
a perſwaſion they have, that the force of 
their Charms ought neither to ſubmit to 
the infirmity of Nature, nor to the pow= 
er of Witch-craft, 

Thus the Wife, who accuſed the Hus- 
band in every thing elſe, when he was 
moſt innocent, juſtifies him when he was 
moſt deficient in Family-Duties, choo- 
ling rather to impute a Want of Love in 
him, to a want of Charms 1n her ſelf,than 
to jmpute it to a real defe&, which 
would prove eternally deſtructive of her 
Pleaſures.But as a Lady doth not willingly 
entertain a thought that hurts the Ren 
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of her Beauty ; ſhe immediately recal. 
led in her mind the Malice of the Devils, 
and turn'd her confuſion into Anger a- 
gainſt the Ir;þ Man, who had not been 
expertenough to cure them, } 
It is a long time, ſaid ſhe bluntly, and « |, 
if ſhe had been inſpir'd, it is a long time 
fince the ſimplicity of the Iriſþ Man has 
amus'd us, and I know very well, that we | 
ſhall expeCt in vain our deliverance from |: 
him. Bur it is not enough to be undecet- | 


ved; juitice obliges us to undeceive others | ,, 


as well as our ſelves, and to make known | 


to the World, the vanity of theſe Quacks. | 


Sweer-heart, reply: d the Husband, "tis 
undoubtedly true, that the misfortune of 
this Night is the pure malice of our Devils, 
The Iriſhman had a mind to laugh at them, 
but they were reſolved to ridicule him and 
us in their turn, You know me, andI know 
my ſelf; ſuch a ſtrange Impotence cou'd | | 
not. naturally happen, and behold |], 
how ſtrangely Conjuration has pre» | 
vail'd upon us. As for the reſt, Sweet- 
heart, when you ſhall make your re- 
proaches to this fine Phyſician, take care 
| that you deſcend not to any particulars of 
this nature ; and that you let nothing 
lip, I beſeech you, which may tend to 

our 
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our ſhame. All Family ſecrets ought to 
be concealed : But this in a more parti- 
cular manner than any other. | 

The Wife was ready to be offended 
upon fſceing her ſelf {uſpeCted of ſuch an 
indiſcretion : But not to embroil. things 
anew, that were tending to a good ac- 
commodation, ſhe promis'd ſo to manage 
her felf, that the Iriþb Mar alone 
ſhould find fault with her proceed- 
Si! A ; 
We uſually feek the Night to con- 
 ceal our ſhame, but the day here appear- 
ed to diſperſe it ; and theſe unhappy Per- - 
ſons, who were not yet well recovered of . 
their Misfortune, got up with the Sun, - 
who enlivens all things, 1n hopes of a bet» 
ter ſucceſs for the time to come. 

They roſe out of their Bed with more 
tranquillity, than they had remained 
there, and after a {mall Break-faſt and a 
little Converſation to fortify their Bodies, 
| and reconcile their Minds, they weat in 
| Peace and good Union towards the Houſe, 
| Where they had been twice with Conki- 

dence, and from whence they had twice 
returned without any relief. They re- 
ceived advice there, that the Iriſh-m2a» was 
' gone toSt. James's to perform fome vw 
| ders 
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ders there, at the inſtance of Manſiey 
d' Aubiony. : 

It was the ſame Monſieur a” Awb;2nj fif 
well known of all the World, for the moſf 
agreeable Man that ever was. Beholif 
then ſome of the Prodigies which Iref 
marked at St. James's, with lefs creduliy| 
than the Multitude, and lefs prejudic| 
than Monſieur d' Aubigny. | 

Already did the Blind ſuppoſe they fay 
that light they did nor ſee; already dil 
the Deaf imagine they heard, and hear 
not ; the Lame already thought they wer 
grown well, and the impotent tefumed it 
imagination the firſt uſe of all their mem: 
bers. A ſtrong Idea of Health had mad: 
the Sick forget their Diſtempers ; and im- 
agination which was no leſs active in the} 
curious, than in the Sick, gave the firit,a| 
falſe proſpe& out of a deſire of ſeeing | 
as it did a falſe Cure to the ſecond, out ofa} 
defire of being Cured. 

Such was the power of the I[r;/-mu| 
upon our minds : Such was the force «| 
our Muids upon our Senſes. Thus nc] 
thing was the Subject, but Prodigies ; and| 
theſe Prodigies came from ſo great an| 
Authority, that the aſtoniſhed multitude] 
receiv'd them with ſubmiſſion, whe 

oms| 
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ſome more knowing Perſons durft not re- 


jet them by their knowledge. 


A Timerous and flaviſh know- 


ledge always pays reſpett to an imperi- 
ous and Authoriz'd Errour : The Sout 
| was feeble, where the underſtanding was 


f ſound ; and they, who ſaw beſt in their i- 


maginary Cures, were afraid to declare 


| their real Sentiments amongſt a prejudi- 
ced and Inchanted people. 


Such was the triumph of the Iriſh-mar, 


| when our Couple couragiouſly broke 
* through the crowd in order to come and 


inſult over him in all his Majeity. Art 
not thou aſhamed, ſaid the Wife to him, to 
abuſe the ſimple and credulous People as 
thou doſt, by the oftentation of a power, 
which thou never didft enjoy ? Thou 
haſt direQed our Devils to leave us in Re- 
poſe, and they have only Tormented us 
the more. Thou haft commanded them 
to go out, and they perſiſt to remain not- 
withſtanding thy orders, equally deriding 
our ſottiſh credulity, and thy ineffeQtua 
impotence. 

The Husband continued the ſame re- 
proaches with the ſame contempr, fo far 
as to refuſe him the name of Impoſtor, 
becauſe there was need of Capacity, ſaid 


he, 


wy 
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he, for an Impoſtor, and this miſerable 
wretch had none. 

- The Phyſician loft his Speech in loſing 


the Authority which made him venerable; 
and this formidable Power, eſtabliſh'd on- 


_ . Iy ina ſuperſtitions SubjeCtion of Spirits, | 


came to nothing, ſo ſoon as there appear. - | 
ed perſons bold enough to diſown it ; ſur- 
priz'd, nonpluſt, confounded, he with- | 
drew; and went out at the Back-door. 

_ His confuſion extreamly mortified the 
Aſſembly ; there being nothing that the 
mind of Man receives with. ſo much a- 
tisfaction, as the opinion of Miraculous 
things, nor leaves with more difficulty 
and concern. 

As forMoaſficur d' Aubigny,he {oon plac'd 
this Phyſician in the rank of ethers, whom 
he had tryed ; being reſolved for the fu- 
ture to keep to thoſe of the Country, 


without an ambition to make uſe of |] 


New Comers, meerly becauſe they were | 
Strangers. 2 
All the company retired; aſhamed of | 
their eafineſs to be abus'd, and yet vexed | 
at the loſs of their Error. Our married 
couple, glorious and Triumphant, enjoyed 
the pleaſures of Victory, without any fur- 
ther thoughts of the Devils ; and _ | 
. eur | 
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fieur d' Aubizay, who palled from one O- 
pinion to another, with an incredible fa- 
cility, quitted his former belief of our 
Miracle-monger, to give himſelf the plea- 
ſure of laughing with me, at what had 
happen'd. | 

At my breaking out 1nto a ſudden fit of 
laughter, the Husband turned his Head 
towards us, and perceiving Mr. 4" Aubig- 
21, he came civilly to excuſe him- 
ſelf for what he had done at his 
Houſe, without asking his permiſſion. 
- Mr. 4 Aubizxy replyed to him very civil 
ly, giving him thanks not only for having 
_ eiſabuſed the publick, bur alſo for having 
undeceiv*'d himſelf in particular, 

The Wite 1mmediately took her part 
in the Converſation, which did not ren- 
der it leſs agreeable; for altho' ſhe was 
rcally extravagant, yet it was a ſort of 
extravagance which did not proceed {ſo 
much from her Mind, as from her Hu- 
mour : But now ſhe took care to conceal 
it; and we talk'd of nothing but mirth 
and plealantry, when Mr. d' Aubigny en- 
rertain'd them with the the graveſt di{- 
courſe in the World, whichLlittle expeCed. 

I am a perſon of an acknowledging 
temper, /aid he to them, 2nd I ſhould be 
ungrateful 
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ungrateful, if I did not draw you from 
your Error, after the obligation I am un- 
der to you for having drawn me from 
mine. Is it poſſible that ye ſhould have 
Devils in reality ! As if it was not enough 
for your own Minds to torment ye, and 
that there muſt be ſomething elſe, be- 
ſides a long Marriage, to afford ye that 
trouble, which has harrafſed you this 
pretty while. "There 1s no Man, but is 
{ometimes at a loſs with himſelf, The 
wiſeſt are weary of themſelves after they 
have been weary of others. And would ye 
have a Husband and Wite, .who are al- 
molt always of different minds, and dif. 
ferent Ihumours, be able to live eternally 
together without diſguſt, without offence, 
and without diſputes ? Believe me, Sir, 
of a hundred married couple, fourſcore 
and ten at leaſt are poſſeſſed, after your fa- 
{hion, but without any intervening of the 
Devil. The oaly diftcrence I find between 
you 1s, that they ſuffer their misfortunes 
with patience, and conceal them with 
diſcretion, whereas you importuneHeaven 
and Hell tor yours, in acculing Demons 
that are innocent of your unhappineſs, 
and in going to ſeek a ſupernatural affiſt- 


ace when there is no occaſion for it. 
That 
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That which was a great Prodigy, was 
the alteration of the Mind of the Hus- 
| band and Wite upon. the Diſcourie of 
| Mr. 4 Aubigny; they look'd upon them- 
ſelves with aſtoni{hmenr, aſham'd of ha- 
ving been their own Devils, and to find 
nothing of Poſleiion, but the contrariety 
of their Humours. 

The Husband was the firlt who re- 
turned trom his contuſion to give a thou- 
ſand thanks to Mr. 4 4»6/2zy, for having 
given them the true knowledge of their 
misfortune. But, replyed ihe Wife, doth 
this knowledge make us ere the leſs un- 
happy! And have we not as much need 
of a remedy againſt the torment of Mar- 
riage, as we ſuppoſed we had againſt that 
of the Devils? 

When I obſerved Mr. 4 Aubigny juſt 
ready to ſay ſomething pleaſant upon a 
Subject that was {uificiently fo; T had a 
mind to preſerve to him the merit .of a 
gravity, which was not ordinary With 
him. Whercupon I .immediately took 
up the Diſcourte, 

Of all the Remedies one can ſeek againſt 
a troubleſome Marriage, I kaow more, laid 
| I to them, more ſure, wor more wiſely 
| praftiſed, than that of believing ones ſelf 
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more happy than others, and to remain in 
this Error, in caſe one is miitaken in it, 
ow will like an Engliſh Proverb, better 
than all the Reaſons I can alledge to you, 
« He that lives in this World without being 
* deccived, is an unhappy Mn. To ſee, Sirs, 
how far the pleaſure of Deceit goes, the great- 
eſt of your Enemies makes himfelf agreeable , | 
when he impoſes upon ye; and the beſt of 
your Friends ſeldom undecetve ve, but you are | 
offended at it. 

Monfieur 4 Aubigny, weary of his gra- 
vity, was now minded to end the Con- 
ference ; and after the uſual civilities at 
parting, every one returned to his home, 
extreamiy well ſatisfied. 

Mr. 4” Aubizay had afterwards a very 
particular Conference with the Wc man, 
and in f{pire of the Rules of Mar tage, 
ſhe roid him all that happen'd during 
their wnaginary Poſleſſion. 
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A Letter. I17 
A 
LELIERE 
To Monſieur D'OLONNE. 


— 


By the ſame Hand. 


<—_— 


S ſoon as I heard of your diſgrace, I 
gave my ſelf the honour of write- 


ing toyou,in order to teſtify my great con- 


cern for you; and I write to you ar pre- 
ſent to let you know that you ought at 
leaſt to avoid ſo troubleſome aCompanion 
as Melancholy 1s, at a time when1r is not 
in your power to reliſh any joy. 

If ſuch valuable commodities, as Men 
of good Senſe are to be had in the place 
where you are, their Converſation may in 
foms manner repair the loſs of the Cor- 
reſpondences you have quitted. And if 
you find none there, Books and good chear 
may be a great aſſiltance to you, and give 
no ordinary conſolation. 

I ſpeak to you like a Maſter that deſigns 
Il 3 ro 
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to preſcribe Leſſons : not that I preſume | 
.much upon the force of my Reaſoning, | 
but I fancy I have ſome right to afTume | 


an Authority over perſons that are Untor- 
tunate, by the long experience I have had 
of Misfortunes and unhappy Revolutions, 

Amonglit the Books yuu are to chooſe 
for your entertainment in the Country, 


apply your ſelf principaliy to thoſe that | 
{ſtrike in with your humour by their a-þ 
greements, rather than thoſe that pretend} 
to fortify your Mind by Arguments and 


AR MN 


Reaſons. The laſt engage wirkh your Dif I 
temper, which 1s always done at the} 


expence of the perion, in whom this 
troubleſome Scene is Acted; The firlt 
makes 1t to be forgotten, and it is no hard 
matter to make a {cntiment of Joy ſuc- 
ceed to an obliterated Grief, 

Syſtems of Morality are only proper to 
{et the Conſcience 1n good order, and re- 
trieve it from confuſion; and I have ſeen 
{cveral grave and compoſed Men come out 


of its School, who were nat over-ſtocked- | 


with the Rules of a prudent behaviour. 
| Your true Men of Senſe need not hunt 


Books to read theſe Leſſons, but only to | 


make Leſſons for themſelves; for 


as they know what's good by the fingu« | 
lar | 
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| lar exaQneſs of their Taſte, ſo they are 
diſpoſed to it by their own voluntary 
motion. Not but .that there are- cer- 
tain occaſions, wherein ſuch aſliſtances 
are not to be rejected; but where it is 
a Man's fortune to have need of its aid, | 
he may eaſily deliver himſelf from theſe 
perplexities. If you were reduced to the 
neceffity of having your Veins opened, 
I would permit you to read Sexeca, and 
to imitate him : Yet would I chooſe ra- 
ther to fall into the careleſsneſs of Pe- 
tronius, than to ſtudy for a conſtancy 
which 1s not obtain'd without a great 
deal of difficulty. | 

It you were of a humour to devote your 
ſelf for your Country ; I would adviſe 
you to read nothing elſe but the lives of 
thole Romans , who courted a glorious 
Death for the good of their Nation : But 
conſidering your Jon Circumſtances, I 
think you lie under an Obligation to live 
for your ſelf, and to ſpend the remainder 
of your lite as agreeably as you can. 

Now things being in this ſcituation, 
leave off all ſtudy of Wiſdom, which 
doth not contribute tro the lefſening of 
your troubles, or to the regaining of your 
Pleaſures. You will ſeek for Confſtancy 
I 4 in 
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in Sezeca, and you will find nothing in | 
him but ſeverity. Plutarch will be leſs Þ 


troubleſome, however he will make you 
grave and ſerious, rather than ſedate. 


Montagne will inſtruct you better in | 
what relates to Man, than any other. But | 
after all, this rational Tool, this Man with Þ 
all his mighty ſtock of knowledge, which is | 
uſefull indeed in good Fortune to teach | 
him moderation, has nothing but ſad and | 


afficting Thoughts, which ſerve to dejeQ 
him in the bad. 

Let not the unhappy then ſeek in Books 
to be diſturbed at Our Mileries, bur to 
rejoyce at Our follies. For this reaſon 
you will prefer the Reading of Luctan, 
Petronizs, and Don Quixet, before that 
of Seneca, Plutarch, and Montague. But 
I recommend to you Do Q#ixot above 
all, What preſſure ſoe're of affliction 
you have, the fineneſs of his ridicule 
will inſenfibly condutt you to the taſte 
of Joy. 

You will tell me perhaps, that I am 
not of {o pleaſant and ealie a humour 1n 
my own Mistortunes, as I appear to be 
in yours ; and that it is 1ndeeent for a 
Man to afford all kis concern to his own 
unhappineſs, when at the {ame time he 
| preſerves 
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| preſerves an indifference, nay, and even 
| a gayety for the misfortune of his Friends. 
' I ſhould agree with you 1n that reſpeQ, 
| if I behaved my felf ſo: But can af- 
' firm to you with reality, that I am not 
* leſs concerned at your Exile than your 
» elf; and the joy which I adviſe you to, 
" is in order to have a ſhare of it my ſelf, 
when I ſhall ſee you capable of receiving 
| any. 

As for what relates to my Misfor- 
' tunes, if 7 have formerly appeared to 
| you more afflicted under them, than TI 
| ſeem to you at preſent, it is not that T 
was ſoin efteq. I was of opinion that 
diſgraces exacted from us the decorum 
of a Melancholy Air; and that this ap- 
parent Mortification was a reſpect we 
owe to the will of Superiors, who ſel- 
dom think fit to puniſh us without a de- 
{ign to afflict us. But then you are to 
Know, that under this ſad out-ſlide and 
Mortified Countenance, I gave my 
elf all the ſatisfaction I could find in my 
{elf; and all the Pleaſure I could take in the 
correſpondence of my Friends. 

After having found the vanity of that 
grave temper we learn from Morality, 
1 ſhould be ridiculous my {elf, if I con- 

tinued 
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tinued fo ſerious a diſcourſe : upon this Þ 
{core I ſhall quit the Subject, and give 
youſome Counſels that ſhall be leſs trou- | 
bleſome, than Inſtruftions. | 

Adapt, as much as poſſibly you can, | 
your Palate and Appetite to your Health; | 
cis a great ſecret to be able to reconcile | 


the agreeable and the neceſſary in 


two things, which have been almoſt 
always repugnant and oppolite. 

Yet after all, to arrive to this great 
ſecret, or miſtery, we want nothing but | 
Sobriety and Judgment ; and what ought 
not a ſenſible man to do, that he may 
learn to chuſe thoſe delicious Diſhes | 
at his Meals, which will keep both his 
Mind and Body in a good diſpoſition 
all che remainder of the Day * 

A man may be Sober without being 
Delicate; but he can never be Delicate 
without being Sober. Happy 1s the Per- 
{on that enjoys both theſe qualities to- | 
gether ! He doth not ſeparate his Diet 
trom his Pleaſure. 

Spare no coſt to obtain the Wines of 
Champagne, were you 200 Leagues from | 
Paris. Thoſe of Burgundy have loſt all | 
their credit with Men of good taſte, and | 


ſcarce do they preſerve a ſmall omg 
of | 
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of their old Reputation with the Mer- 
chants. 

There is no Province that affords ex- 
cellent Wines for all Seaſons, but Cham 
pa2ne. It furniſhes us with the Wine of 
| Ay, dvenet, Dowille till Spring ; Teſſy, Selle- 

ry for the reſt of the Year. 

It you demand of me which of all theſe 
W1nes I prefer, without falling into the ſe- 
yeral taſtes, which are introduced by thoſe 
who have a falſe ſenſe of delicacy ; Twill 
affirm to you that the good Wine of Ay 
is the moſt natural of all Wines, he 
molt whcolſome, the moſt extracted from 
all Terrene ſmell, and of the moſt ex= 
quiſite agreeablenels, in regard of its 
Peach-taite which is peculiar to 1t, and 
1s 1n my optnion, the chief of ail taſtes. 

L,X, C.V-F. TL. and H. VIII. had each 
of them their {ſeveral Houſes in Ay, in 
order to the more curious making of their 
Wines. Amongſt the greateſt affairs of the 
World, which thoſe Princes were con- 
cerned to diſentangle, it was not the leaſt 
of their cares to have ſome of the Wine 
of Ay. 

Expreſs but little curioſity for extraordi- 
nary d;ſhes,and ſhow much choice in what 
may be obtained with convenience. Agood 
_ whollome 
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wholſome, natural Pottage, which 
is neither too high nor too little 
ſeaſoned, nor too much Jelly is to be 
preferred for common uſe before all 0- 
thers, as. well for ch: exaQtneſs of its 
taſte, as for the advantage of its uſe. 

Mutton tender and juicy, good ſuck- 
ing Veal, white and curious ; your Barn- 
door Fowls, your fiat Quail taken in the 
Country, your Pheaſant, Partridge, and 
Rabbet, all which have an agreeable $a- 
vour in their taſte, are the true Meats 
which are able to furniih your Table all 
the different Seaſons of the Year. Your 
Woed-Her particularly, is eſtimable for its 
excellency, but is not to be ſought: after 
where you are, or where I am, becauſe of 
its great rarity. 


If an indiſpenſible neceſſity obliges 
you to dine with ſome of yourNeighbours, 
who ſhall have excuſed themſelves from 
the Arrier-baz either by their Money, or 
their addreſs,you may commend the Hare, 
the Stag,, the Roe-Buck, the Wild-boar, 
but eat none of them: Let Dogs, 
and nets partake of the ſame praiſes. 
Of all Blaci-Meats, the Snipe alone 
is to be commended, in PFayour of 
ts 
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its taſte, though it is ſomewhat prejudicial 
to Health. | | 

Let all mixtures and Kirchin-compo- 
ſitions, called Ragoo's, or Out-works, pafs 
with you for a ſort of Poiſon. If you 
eat but a little of them, they will do you 
but a little harm; It you eat a great 
deal, it's impoſſible bur their Pepper, 
their Vinegar, and their Onions muſt 
Ruine your taſte at laſt, and ſoon cauſe 
an alteration in your Health. 


Your Sauces, if you make them as 
ſimple and plain as 1s poſſible, can do 
_ no great harm. 

Salt and Orange are the moſt Gene- 
ral and moſt natural Scaſonings. 

Fine Herbs are wholſomer, and have 
ſomething in chem more exquiſite than 
Spices; but they are not equally pro- 
per in all things. One muſt employ them 
with Judgment in Meats where they 
are moſt agreeable ; and diſtribute them 
with ſo much diſcretion, that they may 
improve the proper talte of the Meat, 
without making their own diſcerned. 

After having Diſcourſed to you of 
the Quality of Wines, and the condi- 
tion of Meats, 'tis neceffary to come to 
the 
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the moſt proper counſel for the agree: | 


ment of Taſte and Health. 
Let Nature incite you to drink and 


eat by a ſecret diſpoſition, which is light- | 
ly perceived, and doth not preſs you to | 


it through neceſſity, 
Where there 15 no Appitite, the moſt 


wholeſome nouriſhment is capable of | 


hurting us, and the molt agreeable of 
diſguſting us. 

Where there 1s hunger, the neceſlity of 
eating 1s an Evil which caules another af- 


ter the Meal is over, by having forced a -þ 


man to an excels of Eating. 

TheAppetite prepares,it I may ſo ſpeak, 
an exerciſe for our heat in the digeſtion: 
Whereas Greedineſs prepares Labour and 
Pains for it. The way to keep us alwaysSin 
an agreeable diſpoſition, is to ſuffer nei- 
ther too much emptineſs, nor too much 
repletion ; to the end that Nature may 
never have wherewithal to fill it ſelf gree- 
dily with what it wants, nor to ealfe it 
ſelf with eagerneſs of its oppreſſion. 

Behold all the Counſels that my expe- 
rience has been able to furniſh me with, 
in relation to reading and good chear ; I 
will not end without giving you a word 
or two concerning Love, 


get 
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If you have a Miſtreſs at Paris, for- 
| get her as ſoon as poſſibly you can ; for 
| ſhe will not fail to change, and it is good 
| to prevent the unfaithful. 
' A Perſon atmable at Court will be 
| Lov'd there, and where ſhe is Loved, ſhe 
| Loves to the end. | 
' They who preſerve a Paſſion for 
perſons that are abſent, raiſe but ' 
little in thoſe who ſee them ; and the 
continuance of their Loves for the 
| abſent is leſs an Honour to their Con- 
-ſtancy, than a Scandal to their Beauty. 
Thus, Sir, whether your Miſtreſs lov's 
another, or whether ſhe Loves you ſtill, 
good Senſe ought to make you leave 
her as deceitful, or contemned, 
| Nevertheleſs, in caſe you live to ſee an 
| endof your diſgrace, you ought not to put 
an end toyourLove; ſo ſhort ag abſence ex- 
cites paſſions, whereas a long one deſtroys 
them. 
| What way ſoever your mind turns,give 
not a new welght to it by the ponderouſ- 
| nels of too ſerious things. Diſgrace carries 
| but too much heavineſs along with it. 
: Do in your Exile, what Perronizs did 
| at his Death. Amove res ſerias, quibus 
gravitas, & conſtantie gloria peti ſolet. "= 
f 
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bi, ut illi, Levia Carmina, & futile 
verſus. | 

There are ſome whoſe Misfortunes, Þ 
have rendered them devout by a cer- þ 
tain compaſhon,and a ſecret pitty, which 
a man is apt toentertain for himſelf, proper þ 
enough to diſpoſeMen to a moreReligious Þ 
Life. Never did my diſyraces give me this Þ 
ſort of compaſſion. 

Nature has not made me Senſible e 
nough of my own Misfortunes. The | 
loſs of my Friends 'might be able to Þ 
excite in me thoſe tender ſorrows, and 
thoſe nice afflictions, out of which F 
the Senrtiments of Devotions are formed 
in proceſs of time. 

I will never adviſe any one to reſiſt 
that devotion, which is formed out ot | 
compaſhon, nor that which gives us an | 
aſſurance. | | 

Both the one and *tother agreeably | 
touch the Soul, and confirm the Mind | 
in a {weet Repole ; but all men, and | 
particularly the unhappy, ought to de- | 
tend themſelves with care from a fu- | 
perſtitious Devotion, leaſt it ſhould 
mingle its blackneſs with that of their | 
Misfortune. : 
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Take in their 


BEAUTY 


By Mr. B ROWN:. 


| HERE is nothing ſo natural to 
| perſons of .the Fair Sex, as to 
take a pleaſure in their own Beauty. 
They pleaſe themſelves as much as 'tis 
poſſible for others to pleaſe them, and 
are the firſt that diſcover their own 
Charms, and fall in Love with them. 
But the motions of this ſelf-love are 
ſo ſweet and {o pleaſing, That they are 
—_ icarce 
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ſcarce ſenſible; for ſelf-love only flatters; 
but Love of anorher nature, when ir 
comes to vilit us, makes us feel it witha 
Vengeance. 

iis firſt fort of Love is congenial to 
all Women, it 1s naturally formed in them, 
ana has themieives only tor its ObjeR. | 
'Fhre {:cond comes trom wirhout, and is | 
either caulſec by a ſecret ſympathy, or by 
the violence of an amcrous impreſſion. | 

The one 1s a Good that only occaſions | 
Pleaſure, but yet it 1s always a Good, 
and laits as long as their Beauty does. 
The other 15 capable of touching them 
more ſenſibly, but is more ſubje& to 
change and alteration. 

To this advantage of duration, which 
the pleaſure that the Ladies take in their 
Beauty, has above the influence of an A- 
mour, we may add the following one, 
Viz, I hat a Beautiful Woman 1s more 
concerned to preſerve her Beauty than 
her Lover ; and {hews leſs tenderneſs tor | 
a Heart already vanquiſh'd, than ſhe | 


expreſſes vanity and oltentation, in cx 


tending her Conquelts. Not but tizar ſhe | 
may very well be allowed to be len!ible | 
for her Gallant ; but in all probability, | 
ſhe will ſooner reſolve to lutter the lols | 
ot | 
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bf what ſhe loves, than loſe and ruine 
what cauſes her to be beloved. 

| There 1s a certain ſort of a pleaſure, 
* tho''tis ina manner impoffible truly to 
” deſcribe it, which we feel in deploring 
” the death of one we love. 

| Our Love ſupplies the place of a Lo- 
- yer in the Reign of grief; and thence 
- proceeds that affeQtion ro this mourning 
which has its Charms. 


; Ceaſe, Thyrlis, ceaſe, by an ill tim'd relief, 
* To rob me of my beit Companion, Grief. 
* Sorrow to me all lovely aves appear, 


It fills the place of what Þ held ſo dear. 


| But *ris not fo with the loſs of Beauty. 
* This loſs is a full conſummation of all 
other Calamities ; it cruelly robbs the 
Ladies of the hopes of ever receiving a- 
: ny pleaſure as long as they live. 

' As long as a Womaa is 1n full poſleſſi- 
: on of her Beauty, no Misfortune can 
* befall her, which ſhe cannot in ſome 
| meaſure alleviate. But when once thar 
| Bleſſing has left her, all the other advat- 
* tages of Fortune will never be able to 
| eve her any tolerable ſatisfaction. Where- 
| ever ſhe goes, the remembrance of what 
| K 2 ſhe 
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ſhe has loſt, or the conſideration of wha" | 


ſhe is at preſent, will give her a thou 
ſand uneaſlineſles. 

In ſuch a caſe, her beſt remedy will be 
to employ all her diſcretion to make her 
{elfeafie under that unfortunateCondition, 
But alaſs! what an unpalatable remedy | 
1s.it for a Woman, who has once been a- 
dored, to abandon ſo dear a vanity, and | 
come back to her Reaſon. "Tis a new and |. 


mortifying experiment this, after a pers | 
ſon has been uſed to entertain her ſelf | 


with ſuch agreeable Thoughts. , 

The laſt Tears that beautiful Eyes re- | 
ſerve, are ſpent in bewailing themſelves, 
after they are effaced out of all Hearts. | 
The oaly perſon that itil] laments a loſt 
Beauty, is the miſerable Poſleſlor. | 

One of our beſt Poets, endeavouring to | 
comfort a great Queen for the loſs of her | 
Royal Spouſe, would make her aſham'd ' 
of the extravagance of her AﬀeQion, by | 
citing to her the Example of a certain | 
Princeſs 1n deſpair, who fo wholly aban- 
don'd her ſelf to this weakneſs, that ſhe 
reproached the Stars, and accuſed the Gods 
for the loſs of her Husband. 


Boldly | 


wn hae. to We 
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Bolaly ſhe charges every Porrer above. 

(So much her Reaſou's govern'd by her 
Love.) 

With all that fruitful anger can inſpire, 

When Grief indulo'd, renews the glowing 
Fire, 


But figding that the horrour of Impiety 
was not ſtrong enough to make auy im- 
preſſion on a mind fo diſordered by grief; 
for his laſt and concluding Reaſon, he re- 
preſents to her that it was her Intereſt to 
be ſedate, as if he had no better a remedy 
againſt this exceſs, but to put herin mind 
of the great injury 1t did her Beauty. 


Thoſe charming Locks the rudeſt Hands 
would ſpare, | 

And yet they ſuffer by your own deſpair. 

Alaſs! what Crimes have thoſe fair 
Treſſes done? 

Think what a train of Conqueſts they have 
won. 

Is grief ſo cruel, or your rage ſo blind, 

That to your ſelf you muſt} be thus un= 

nd ? 


kind 


He excuſed the Ladies for paying ſome 
K 3 Tribute 
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Tribute to their Sorrow, but he never 
pardons them the Sin of making them- 
ſelves leſs amiable. This is a Tranſpreſ- 
ſion that he imagins wall eaſily create an 
horror in them, without urging any far- 
ther Conſiderations. 

It had been mere impertinence to en- 
deavour to reduce them by reaſon ; but 
to ſet before their Eyes the intereſt of 
their Beauty, was the ſtrongeſt Argument 
he could think of to oppole to the ob- 
ſtinacy of their Grief, and he knew no- 
thing beyond that, which was capable to 
reform this extravagance. | 


That we may fully know how far the | 
Ladies are devoted to their Beauty, let | 


us conſider the moſt retired and ſolitary 
amongſt them. There are ſome in that 
ſtation who haye renounced all Pleaſures ; 
who are weaned from the Intereſts of the 
World; who endeavour to pleaſe no bo- 
dy, and whom no body pleaſes. But a- 
midſt all this coldneſs and indifference 
for every thing elſe, they ſecretly flat- 
ter themfelves, to ſee they are (till agree- 
able enough. 

There are others that abandon them- 
ſelves to ſorts of auſterities ; yet if 
they accidentally happen to ſee them- 
| felves 
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ſelves in a Glaſs, you {hall hear them 
ſigh, ro behold fo. Mielancholly an at- 
teration. They do every thing that helps 
to disfigure their Faces. with all ima- 
ginable readineſs, but can't endure the 
ſight of them when they are once di{- 
figured. 

Nature that can conſent to deſtroy Her- 
ſelf out of Love to God,ſecretly oppoſes it 
{elf ro the leaſt change of Beauty, out of a 
principle of ſelf-love that never dies 
with us. ! 

Let a Fair Perſon retire into what 
place ſhe pleaſg, let her condition be 
what it will, yet her Charms and Fea- 
tures are ſtill dear to her. They will 
be dear to her even in the time of ſick- 
neſs, and if her ſickneſs goes as far as 
Death, the laſt figh that paſſes from her 
is more for the loſs of her Beauty, 
than for that of her Life. 


LETTER 


I AJ 


Monſieur the Count de B. R. 


My 


By the ſame Hand. 


_— 
add 


OU ask me what I have been do- 

ing in the Country, and ſince the 
place cou'd not furniſh me with agree- 
able Converſations, whether I did not 
take great Pleaſure to entertain my {elf 
in Contemplation. I will tell you then 
without affectation, that I endeayour to 
divert my felt as much as poſſible, where 
I am. Every Country has its Rarities, 
which we learn not without ſatisfaQti- 
on; and the moſt Savage places have their 
Pleaſures, if WE are 11 a Capacity to 
ule then. It 
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It cannot otherwiſe we Lis but that 
every thing malt diſpleaſe me, when- 

ever I begin, I employ my {ſelf in Medi- 

tation ; for to ſpeak ſoberly upon the 

matter, we never fail-to be tireſome to 

our ſelves, in too long and too {ſerious a 

commerce with our own Thoughts. 

Solitude has this peculiar to its ſelf, 
that it imprints upon us I don't know 
what fort of a Mournful Air, barely 
with thinking upon the wretchednels of 
our State. Oh ſtrange condition of Man |! 
If he intends to live happy, he muſt 
make but few reflections upon life ; nay 
he muſt often depart as it were, from 
himſelf, and amidit the Pleaſures which 
exteriour Obje&s furniſh him with, 
ſteal from the knowledge of his own 
Miſeries. 

Divertiſements have their name for the 
diverſion they give us from tireſome 
objects,to thoſe that arePleaſant and agree- 
able. Which ſufficiently ſhows how dis 
ſicult a matter it 1s to overcome the 
hard-ſhips of our Condition by any force 
of Mind; but that a man may turn 
them away from him by dexterity and 
addrels, 


In 
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In effe&t, chuſe the firmeſt Soul up. 


on Earth ; can ſhe digeſt without regraÞ p 


the knowledge of what we are, and «| 
what we ſhall one day be? As for myſ 
part, I believe it is almoſt impoſſible, 
but tho' by a long habitude and ſolid 
reaſoning, we may arrive to ſuch a paſs, 
as to look indifferently upon all trou-! 
bleſome objects whatever ; yet they will 
at leaſt give us an auſtere humour, far | 
from any Sentiments of Pleaſure, nay | 


from the very Idea of joy. 


- 


'Tis the diſtinguiſhing CharaQer of | 
God alone, that he can view himſelf, and | 
there find perfeC Felicity and Repoſe.We | 
can ſcarce caſt our Eyes upon our ſelves | 
but we there diſcover a thouſand de. | 
fets, which obliges us to ſeek elſewhere | 


that which 1s wanting in us. 


Glory, Reputation, and Fortune, are | 
a mighty relief againſt the rigours of | 
Nature, and the miſeries of Life. Thus © 
we had Wiſdom given us for no other | 
end, but only to regulate theſe Goods, and | 
to direct our condut ; but let our ſtock | 


be never ſo great, we ſhall find it ſtands 


us in {mall ſtead, when we are alarm'd | 
with the pains and approaches & 


Death. 
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I know there arc ſeveral perſons who 
repare themſclves againſt it by ſolid 
judicious reflections, and by deſigns well 


| concerted : But it generally ſo happens, 
| that the extremity of pain daſhes all 


| theſe fine reſolutions to pieces; that a 


 Feavour throws them into a delirium, or 


that by doing every thing out of Seaſon, 
they are ſtrangely fond of Life, when 
they ought to take up a Reſolution of 
quitting it 


Theſe empty Pretenders, ſo vain and high 
Flying, 
That Preach up a Conſflancy without Re- 

lenting, 
Reſemble the Fap, who as he lay dying, 
Begg'd his Maker to give him three Tear 
to Repent In. | 


All the circumſtances of Death re- 
gard only thoſe that remain behind, 
The Weaknels, the Reſolution, the 
Tears, the Indifference, all is equai at 


the lait moment ; and 'tis very ridiculous 


to 1mapgine that this ought to be con- 
ſidered as a great matter by thoſe, who 
are going to be nothing theniſclves. 


There 
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There is nothing that can effeQual. 


ly conquer the horrour of this difſolu. þ 
tion, but a firm perſwaſion of another Þþ 
Life ; we muſt put on a Spirit of con- þ 
fidence,and place our ſelves in ſuch a ſcitys | 
ation, as to hope every thing, and fear | 


nothing. 


In truth, *tis impoſſible not to make | 
ſome reflections upon a thing ſo Natu- | 


ral ; nay, a man muſt be guilty of ; 
ſtrange effeminacy not to dare to think 
of it. 

We may ſay the ſame thing of ſad- 
neſs, and indeed of all ſorts of grief; 
*tis a Chimera for Man to wiſh to dif 
engage himſelf abſolutely from them. 1 
may add, they are ſometimes lawful, 
and I think they may be reaſonably uſed 
on certain occaſions. 

An indiftereace is perfeQtly ſcanda- 
lous in ſome ſort of Misfortunes. A 
tenderneſs is juſtly paid to the Calami- 
_ ties of a faithful Friend ; but then we 
are to obſerve, that as greif ought to 


be rare, {0 it ought to be ſoon laid a- ! 


ſide. 


part of People that huat after their plea- 
ſures, I have found four ſorts of _, 
| all 


After having obſerved the greateſt | 
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and I am apt to perſwade my ſelf, that 
T know all their Sentiments exaQtly : 
| They are the ſenſual, the haſty or 
* Choleric, the voluptuous, and the de- 
 licate. 
* The ſenſual apply themſelves more 
| grolly to that which is moſt Natural ; 
and like other Animals, follow their own 
- fimple Appetites 

That which touches the Voluptuous, 
makes an impreſſion upon the Senſes, 
which reaches as far as the Soul. 1 
don't mean that intelligent Soul, from 
whence proceeds the light of Reaſon, 
but a Soul more mixt, and interefled in 
the Body ; which the paſſions cauſe to 
languiſh, and which may be tickled with 
all manner of Pleaſures. 

The Choleric have a miore lively 
Senſe,..and a more violent Soul ; ſen- 
fible of impreſhions, and full of Heat in 
all thewr Movements. 

The Mind has a greater ſhare in 
the taſte of the Delicates, than in that 
of others. To theſe do we owe our 
inventions and refinements in Luxury :; 
without them Gallantry had been un- 
known ; Muſick harſh and rude, and our 
Eating mean and ill ordered. To theſe 

arc 
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are we indebted for the zerudites luxw 
of Petronias,and all the exquiſite diſcoveries, 
the politeneſs of ourAge has made. Bur it 
muſt be confeſt, that if theſe Perſons 
are ingenious in preparing Pleaſures for 
other Men, they are fruuful in diſzuſts 
for themſelves, aud having too great an 
Idea of the perfeCtion of things, are over 
difficult to be pleaſed. 

I have made ſome obſervations too 
upon the objects that pleaſe us; and 
methinks I have remark'd very partt- 
cular differences in them. 


There are a {light ſort of impreſſions, | 


that if vou'l pardon the expreflion, on- 
ly glance upon thc Soul, and employ 
it for the time upon agreable things, 
where it is fixed with complacency, 
without the leaſt invention of care to 
diſturb it. This we call agreeablenels ; 
and it is conformable enough to the 
humour of the moſt Virtuous Perſons, 
who mingle this fort of Pleaſure with 
their molt ſerious Occupations. 

I have obſerved another, which the 
Ancients called Mollities, a ſoft volup- 
tuous impreſſion, that flatters and tick- 
les the Senſes, and diffuſes it ſelf delict- 
ouſly all over the Soul, From hence -4 
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riſes a certain Lazineſs that inſenſtbly 
robs the Mind of its vivacity and vi- 
| gour; infomuch that being once Charm'd 
| with it, 'tis a difficult matter to ſhake 
off ſo {weet a Lethargy. | | 

Offenſive diſagreeable Subjects are felt 
after a manner quite oppolite to this. 
They do violence to the Senſes; the 
Soul is wounded by them, and this pro- 
ceeds {o far as to give a diſturbance 
and inquietude to the Mind. 
|{ But the higheſt degree of merit in Ob- 

jects, 1s that which 1s touching ; which 
penetrates even to the bottom of the 
Heart, which raiſes the fineſt Images in 
our Minds, and moves us after the moſt 
tender manner imaginable. 

It is hard to ſpeak of it well, and 
there is no expreſſion but- comes infi- 
nitely ſhort of what thoſe perſons en- 
joy that are affected by it. Thele tran(- 
ports and deliquiums proceed from the 
want of proportion between the Objeas 
and the Soul that receives the impreſſion 
of them. Whether it is, becauſe not being 
able to contain our ſelves, we are as it 


were, carried out of our ſelves by a ſort of 


raviſhmeant, or that overwhelmed with 
excels of pleaſure, we faint away under 
the weight of it. I 
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I ſhould never have done, 1f I wer 
minded to purſue all the differences thatf 
are to be found in ſo copious a Subjea,þ 
The beft way is to chuſe what we find 
molt conformable to our taſte, to our Inf 
Clination, or to our Genius. . 

Let gay Perſons ſearch after diver | 
on and joy ; let the indifferent contenF 
themſelves with what is agreeable ; le 
che Delicate refine upon the moſt cu. 
Tious things ; let paſſionate Souls ſuffer 
themſelves to be touched with tendeÞþ 
Objeas,provided that Reafon baniſhes al] 
diſorder, and corre&s the exceſs of them, 

This is all I had to ſay to you, up-F 
on the Article of Pleaſure. It now re- 
mains, that I fay fomething of a Mind|. 

' which is reſtored to it ſelf, and enjoys Þ 
a perfect degree of tranquillity. 
We are not always poſſefled by our 
Paſſions; and it is to be feared, that inſtead þ 
of taſting true liberty,a lazy,unaCtiveScene Þ 
of Repoſe, may throw us into a ſtare of Þ 
weariſomneſs. However that time which |. 

a Man renders tedious to himſelf by F 
his ſullen Humour, is no leſs placed to | 
his account, than the ſweeteſt part of | | 
Life; and thoſe Melanchol hours, we | 
deſire to pals away with {o much pre- Þ 
Clpitation, | { 
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cipitation, do full as much contribute to 
fill up the meaſure of our days, as thoſe 
that eſcape us with regret. TD 

I am not of their Opinion, who ſpend 
their time in complaining of their con- 
dition, inſtead of thinking how to relieve 
and {weeten it. 


Unhappy knowledge, ſource of all our Woes, 

Deſtruttive of our Pleaſure and Repoſe ; | 

Why, when ſome dire miſchance has been ſuſ= 
4 ain'd, 

Should the ungrateful Image be retain'd ? 

Muſt we to Grief this flaviſh homage pay, 

As ſigh our teſt, our deareſt Hours away ? 

Or to improve the preſſures of our doom, 

Muſt we bewail the paſt, awd fear the Ills 


fo come e 


| treely leave theſe Gentlemen to their 
Murmurs, and take what care I can to 
extract fome comfort from thoſe very 
things they complain of: I endeavour to 
entertain my felt with an agreeable re- 
membrance of what 1s paſt ; and furniſh 
my felt with pleaſant Ideas of what is to 
come. If I am obliged to regret any thing, 
my regrets are rather ſentiments of ten- 
_ dernels than of grief. 


L It 
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If in order to avoid any Evil, we muſt 
of neceſſity foreſee it, my fore-{ight ne- 
ver gocs ſo far as Fear. 'Tis my aim, that 
the knowledge of feeling nothing that 
troubles me, and the conſideration to ſee 
my ſelf free and Maſter of my ſelf, ſhou'd 
gtve me the ſpiritual pleaſure of good E- 
picurus. T mean that agreeable-indolence, 
which 1s not, as the vulgar imagine, a 
{tate without grief, and without pleaſure; 
but. the fentiments of a pure and delicate 
joy, which proceeds from a repoſe of 
Conſcience, and a ſerenity of Mind. 

After all, whatſoever {weetneſs we find 
in our ſelves, let us take care to keep it 
there as long as we can. 'Tisan eaſfie leap 
from theſe ſecret joys to inward griefs; 
and there is no leſs good Husbandry re- 
quired in the Enjoyment of our own pro- 
per goods, than in the uſe of thoſe that 
are external. Who does not know that 
the Soul 15 tired to be always 1n the ſame 
poſture, and that at long run, it would 
loſe all its vigour, if it were not awaken'd 
by the Paſſions ? 

In ſhort, a man muſt make but very 
* few reflections upon life, it he deſigns to 
pals it happily ; nay, he ought to uſe 
4 quite difterent Conduct. He muſt 
often 
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often ſteal as it were from himſelf, and 
amongſt the pleaſures that other Obje&ts 
give him, forget the knowledge of his 
own Misfortunes. 


A 
Letter to Monſieur D. L. 


"OU left me yeſterday in a Con- 
| verſation that inſenſibly became a 
furious diſpute. There was every thing 
{aid that can be alledged pro or'coz, either 
for the diſgrace or advantage of Learning. 
It is not neceſlary to acquaint you with 
the parties;you need only know they were 
both of them 7zzereſted very much to main- 
tain their own cauſe.B.having little obliga- 
tion toNature for hisGenius;and N. might 
ſay,withour being ungrateful,that he ow'd 
his Talent neither to Arts nor Sciences. 
'The occaſion of the diſpute was this. 
Some body happen'd to commend the 
great variety of Madam G—'s knowledge: 
When JV. all on the ſudden roſe from his 
Chair, and taking off his Hat with a 
icornful Air, Gentlemen, ſays he, if 
L2 * Madan 
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* Madam OC. had known 
Ng more than the cuſtoms 
follows, that the >." BET OWN COUNEry, the 
Fxmous Chriſtina 14d continued there (till. 
is keremeant,wio, To learn our Language 
As all the V”orld and Cuſtoines;to pur her 
{20s Wis a I/0- {eclt in a condition of 
m moj grearlexwn making a Figure eight 
83 any av1ci- Nays 1n France, ſhe has 
{ca the C193 f loft all that ſhe had. See 
OY CUR, . 
what good 15 come of her 
Knowledge and fine Learning, which you 
boatt of fo much. 

B. ſceing {ſuch an injury done to Ma- 
dam G. whom he eſteemed ſo highly ; 
and to learning in general which he has 
ſo great a value for, loſt all manner of 
conlideration; and beginning his diſcourte 
with an Oath. Oze muſt be very unjuſt, 


* I am apt to 0c- 
lieve from wwat 


anſwers he, to impute to Madam G. for | 
a Crime the nobleſt ation of her life. As for | 
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wozder at it ; this is not the firſt time that 3 
you have made merry with them. If you had | 


read the moſt commrn Hiſtories, you wouli 


* He means 
Charl:s theFifth, 


then be ſenſible, that ber |. 
Condutt is not without Ex- | 
ample. * C.V. is no leſs | 
celebrated for the renonniing of his Rin | 
aoms, | 
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doms, than for his Conqueſts. Did not Dio- 
cleſian quit the Empire, and Sylla the Dic- 
tatorial power ? But all theſe things are utter- 
ly unknown to you, and tis aown richt mad- 
neſs to diſpute with an Ignorant. Toconclude, 
where can you find me cny extraordinary Man, 
who was not a Man of 1 etters, and exquiſite 
knowledge 

He began wirh Monficur the Prince, 
and went on as far as Ceſar ; from Ceſar 
to Alexander the Great; and God knows 
how far rhe matter had gone, it NV. had 
not interrupted him with ſo much vehe- 
mence, that he was forced to hold his 
Tongue, | 

In troth, lays he, you do mighty feats 
here with your Czxlars, «nd Alcxanders. 
For my part, 1 dow's know whether they were 
learned or unlearned, it does not firnifie « 
farthing : But this I am ſure of, that ever 
fonce I knew the World, no Gentlemen were 
oblig'd to ſtudy,bat only thoſe that were deſigned 


for the Church; and nov for the cenerality of 


CT) 


them, they content themſelves with the Latin 
of the Breviary. As for thoſe that are de- 
ſiened for the Court, or for the Army, they 
go fairly and honeily to an + 4 cademy. There 
. they learn to ride the great Horſe, to Dance, 
to handle their Arms, to play upon the Lute, 
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to Vault. Then comes a little ſpice of the Ma- 
thematicks, and that's all. We have in France 
ſeveral thouſand Souldiers,and all of themMey 


of honour. By this means, ſuch and ſuch Gentle. | 
men could name to you,if I were minaed,made | 
their Fortune. Latin | I thank myStars for tye- | 
ver ſince Iwas born, Latin has been thought ſcan. | 


 dalous for aGentleman. Iknow the great quali- | 
ties of Monfieur the Prince,an am his Flumble | 


Servant. But I muſt tell you, there was a cere 
tain perſon of Quality that knew how to main- 
tain his Credit in the Provinces, and his In- 
tereſt at Court, yet was not able to Read; 
with the Devil a word of Latin, but only good 
French on his ſide. 

It happen'd luckily for VV. that his Ad- 
verſary had the Gout; otherwiſe he had 
revenged the Quarrel of Latiz with ſome- 
thing more effettual, than meer blulſter- 
ing and big words. 

At laſt theConteſt was renewed a freſh, 
The former being reſolved to dye a Mar- 
tyr for his Opinion, and the other {tl 


maintaining the cauſe of ignorance with | 


great ardour and reſolution, When a cha- ' 


ritable Father who chanced to be in the | 


Room,interpoſed to accommodate the dit- 


ference; being raviihed io incet fo favours, | 


able an opportunity to ſhow his Wit and 
| | Learning, 
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Learning. He cough'd thrice very Metho- 
dically, and then turning himſelf towards 
the DoQr, he thrice {neer'd (as your Men 
of the World uſe to do) at our pleaſant 
Ignoramus. When he thought he had 
compoſes his Countenance well eneugh, 
digitis gubernantibus vocem, he ſpoke after 

this manner. ws 
I niuſt tell you, Gentlemen, I mn# tell you, 
that Learninz adds to the Beatty of Nature ; 
and likewiſe that a natural Genins gives a 
grace to Learning. A genins of it ſelf, with- 
out Rule awd Art, is like a Torrent that 
pours down irregularly : And Kpowledge with- 
out a uatural Talent, reſembles thoſe dry and. 
barren Fields that are ſo diſagreeable to the 
fieht. Now, Gentlemen, the buſineſs is how to 
reconcile what you have ſs unadviſedly divi- 
acd, to re-eſtabliſh an Union where you have 
made a Divorce. Learning is nothing in the 
World, but a perfeft knowledge, and Art ts 
nothing but a Rule that direfts Nature. And 
woru'd you, Sir, addrefſing himſelf to N. be 
ienorant of the things you ſpeak of, aud value 
your ſelf only upon your natural force, which 
is irregular and far from perfection? And 
you Mr. B. will you renounce the natural Beaus 
ty of the Mind, to render your ſelf a flave to 
trowbleſome Precepts,and borrow'd Kpowleage ? 
L 4 Come, 
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Come, come, replies N.very briskly, let w 
rake an end of this Diſcourſe ;  wou'd ra- 
ther bear with his. knowledge than with 
the great Harangue you have made us 
here. At leaſt he 1s Laconic, and I under- 
ſtand you no better than I do him. 

The good Man,who was not of an irre- 
concileable Nature, ſoon ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be ſweetned ; and to quit {cores with 
N. prefer'd his agreeable ignorance to the 
Magnihcent words of the Father. 


—————. 


_—— 


A Letrer to Madan L.. 


OW vaioleat ſfoever my Friendſhip 
is, 1t has left me force enough to 
Write to you with leſs concern than [I y- 
{ed todo. And to tell you the truth, I am 
lomewhat aſhamed to ſend you Coun- 
try ſighs, which have neither the {weet- 
neſs nor delicacy of thoſe you hear. But 
Jet them be what they will, I muſt of ne- 
ceflity hazard them ; and endeavour to 
make you remember me at a time when 
all che Worid endeavours to make me be 
forgotten. 
I don't queſtion but that the interview 
of your Pious Morher, and the reſt of 
| | your 
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your godly Family was accompanied 
with abundance of Tears To be {ure 
to ſuch a Mother's Tears, you paid a civil 
and refpeatul return like a well-bred 
| Daughter. But then you know rhe World 
| too well to exchange a real tenderneſs for 
| the grief of Hyppocrites, whole Virtue is 
| nothing elſe but a mere Artifice to deprive 
you of thoſe Pleaſures, which themſelves 

regret. 
{ *T'is enough you ſhow'd your obedi- 
| ence once, and Sacrificed your Repoſe to 
| a complailance, which perhaps you did 
not owe her ; ſhe is unjuſt, if after ſhe has 
| exacted fo ſevere an obedience from you, 
| ſhe pretends to regulate your Inclinations, 
* and conſtrains the only thing ſhe has left 
| 1n your power, 
| We Love thar which pleaſes us, and not 
what is barely permitted to us; {ſo that if 
| you muſt demand leave of your Parents, 
| before you are ſuffer'd to Love, ſo well 
am I acquainted with their humour, that F 
dare aſſure you,you'l have but a little occa- 
on to be accquainted with that Paſhon, 
ſhould you live as long as a Sib/l. 

But perhaps this diſcourſe may ſeem ve- 
ry 1mpertinent to you, and conſidering 
your preſent circumſtances, I ought rather 


ro 
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to be apprehenſive of thoſe perſons that 
counſel you to Love, than thoſe that for. | 
bid it. Perhaps you may foflow the advice Þ 
I give you, and laugh at the reprimand; 
of your Mother. How do I know bu 
that this poor Mother of yours, to whom|Þþ 
I wiſh ſo much miſchief, may be in my 
intereſts ; and that to ſtifle a growing 
Friendſhip 1a its birth, ſhe does not giv 
you the liberty to Love a Perſon fo re- 
mote from you. | | | 

HithertoTI have had all the reaſon inthe 
World to commend your conſtancy and 
reſolution ; but I doubt whether a merPÞ 
Idea will be able to diſpute it long againſt F 
a Face, and memory againſt Converſe þ 
tion, I have too great a concen} 
upon me, to leave the advantage 0 
being prefent with you any longer, toÞ 
thoſe Gentlemen 'that daily behold 


& 
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you and within a few days; nÞ 


manner of buſineſs ſhall hinder mt: 
from throwing my ſelf at your feet | 
While you are expeRting thar I ſhould 
come and entertain you with my paſſion, | 


remember how many Thouſand Oatls| 


you have ſworn to Love me, and only me | 
as long as you Live. : 
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| Another Letter to the ſame Perſon. 


OU imagine, Madam, that I hate 

| you, and fo far you are in the right 

| on't, that if you conſult the reaſon I 

| have to do ſo, you may well believe that I 

| hate you moſt abominably. But then if 

| you conſider what a mighty power you 
| have always had upon me, you conclude 

E rightly enough, that it is not in my pow- 

Jer to hate you; and to my ſhame I ac- 

8 knowledge it, that I ſtill Love and Doat 

Z upon you, after all the cruel injuries you 

have done Men. 

| The difference between your and my 

| way of procedure is extraordinary e- 

- nough; you wiſh me ill becauſe you have 

been obliged by me; on the other hand 

#I wiſh you all the Proſperity in the 

> World, in ſpite of the 1] treatments 

have received at your hands. ForGod ſake, 

: Madam, pardon me the injuries you 

© have done me; forget what I have done for 

- you, and you will remove all the occaſion 

| you have to hate me. 

+ Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, begin 
| anew ſort of Friendſhip, where neither 
| reproach, nor Jultification, nor Quarrels, 

nor 
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nor Reconcilements, fhall have any thing 
to do. The only motive of my Friendſhip 
is, becauſe you are lovely in all reſpeQs; 
that of yours ought to be the opinion 


you now have, or at leaſt, I deſire you to | 
have, that I am an honeſt well meaning 


Admirer of yours. 


Excuſe my Vanity. The praCtice and F 
cuſtom oi the Gaſcons could not give me | 


a leſs ſhare of it,and provide I keep my {elf 
herewithout making further advances, you 


& lare ſutficiently even with one another; | 
bur I will dy no means promiſe to imitate Þ 
thoſe Yeople iti all things, particularly Þ 
where you have any manner of Concern, 


—_—_ 


A Letter to Madam O. 


——— 


Remember, Madam, that as I went F 

to the Army, I begg*d of you to Love 
tie Count of B. In caſe I fhould befo | 
unfortunate as to meet my Death there; | 
in which particular I have been fo well 6 
beyed, that you do not hate him ar all du- 
ring iny lite, to learn(I ſuppoſe)how to love | 
him the better after my Death. Madam, | 
you have punCtually obeyed my orders, | 
and ſhonld I continue to give ,you the | 
| {ame | 
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' | ame Commiſſion, 1n all appearance you 
| would ſee it carefully executed. 
You may imagine, Madam, that I de- 
ſign to hide a real grief under a pretended 
| grievance ; and being ſo well acquainted 
with my Paſſhon, you cannot without dife 

ficulty perſwade your ſelf, that I ſuffer a 

| Rival without jealouſy. But do you nor 
Þ know, Madam, that 1f I dare not com- 
Þ plain of you for obliging me to Love you 
too much, I dare complain of him,for your 
Loving him not much leſs. And if you 
muſt of necefſity make me angry,teach me 
whom I am to be molt angry with;either 
the perſon who goes to rob me of my Mil- 
treſs; or you who ſteal my Friend from 
me. 

Let the matter be how it will, you need 
not give your {elf much trouble to appeaſe 
my indignation. My Paſhon is too v1o- 
lent, to allow the leaſt Interval to my 
Reſentments ; and my tenderneſs wall al- 
ways make me forget the injuries, I have 
received from you. I Love you, tho' you 
are perfidious and faithleſs, and onfy fear 
that a ſincere Lover is none of the Fa- 
vourites of Heaven. Farewell, let us 
enter I beſcech you, into a new un- 
known ſort of Confederacy, and by a 


{trange 
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ſtrange Myſtery,let his, let your, and m 


Friendſhip be only one and the ſame thing 


———— — 


A Letter to Madan D. D. 


| Thought you had utterly forgot me, 


but by the moſt ingenious, and ſur. 
prizing condutt I ever faw,you treat meas 
if you only now began to know me. Upon 


my integrity 1 never ſaw ſuch a Civil 


Letter in my Life, and at the ſame time 
ſo very little obliging as yours. You have 


found out a way to treat me with ſo nice, | 
ſo delicate an indifference, that I cannot 
complain of you without regret, nor com- | 
mend you without the juſt imputation of | 


Sottiſhnels. | 


Generolity, Gratitude, and Obligation Þ 
are the leaſt words in all your Letter. It F 
{cems for my ſake alone, you have been at |} 
the expence of learning all the terms that | 
are uſed in Complemeats,and have forgot- | 
ten all thoſe that expreſs the real ſentt- 


ments of Amity and Friendſhip. 


I muſt frankly own toyou, Madam, | 


. that you imitate your Mother's itile per- 
fectly well. At firit ſight, I thought I 
had received ſoine Mark or other of her 
Ladiſhips 
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Ladiſhips good Memory : Beſides this, 
Madam, that miſerable Jargon of Cala- 
mities, and Misfortunes, and Deſtinies, 
with which it is all along ſtuffed, dowt 
agree with your humour, but ſeems 
to proceed from ſome perſon that labours 
under ſome very Myſterious diſcompo- 


ſure indeed. 


As for your ſelf, who as far as I can 
hear, never made a falſe repreſentation 
of affliion, how came you to pitch 
upon me, a Gods Name, to tell your - 
ſories,and frighten with a Relation of the 
| Miſerable Fair one! What am I good 
| for nothing in the World, but to be 
| the Confident of your Melancholy 


thoughts and ſtudied ſorrows ?: 


| As it is impoſhblefor you, Madam, to 
| become 10 indifferent to me; as to my 
| colt I find Tam to you, I was askingM. N. 
after you, who told me that you danced 
| to'ther day from Morning till Night, and 
that one could not be more agreeably di- 
| verted, then you did the whole Company, 
Adieu,muſerable Perſon,perplexed with a 
| long ſeries ofMisfortunes,full of gratitude 
and acknowledgement to thoſe, who to”- 

ther day take any part in yourMiſeries. A- 

dicu more tenderly, a thouſand times,than 


CVer 
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ver you writ ctvilly to me. I conjure yoy 
to believe that you havenot civility enouph 
ro diſcourage me ; and that I would x 
ther chuſe to be all my Life time the Con: 
fident of your Misfortunes, than to have 
no manner of Commerce with you at al, 


— 


A Letter to A. N. 


OU are upon the point of making 
a very ſorry Gallant of a very good 
Friend ; and I perceive that what I call 
ſatisfattion, when I was laſt with you, i 
now become. inſcn{ibly ſome {ſort of i 
Charm. I don't ſpeak this to Ridicuk 
you : The very ſame perſon who put 
his malicious imagination ſo much up: 


. on the Rack, now diſcovers in you ſuch 


touching qualities, that they even 
make him diſguſt your firſt Agree 
ments. PIE ny 
You always appeared very amiable to 
me ; but I now begin to feel with emotr 
on, What I was uſed to ſee with pleaſure, 


'To ſpeak plainly to you, I am afraid I an 


in love with you, if you will ſuffer me to 
love you: For at this preſent writing I an 
in {uch a condition,that I can let it alone, 
if you don't like ir. 

Lou 
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You mult not expe& from me any fine 
Thoughts, or any pretty Paſſions. £ am 
wholly incapable of them, and freely 


| leave them to the Admirers of Madam 


C.Let theRuells make their profit of theme 
At leaſt, permit Madam de MN. to de- 
fine Love by her own Fancy ; and don't 
envy thoſe vain, but miſcrable Crea- 
tures, who in the Ruines of their 
Faces, value themſelves upon their Wit 
that ſtill continues with them, at the ex- 
pence of their Beauty, that has deſerted 
them. 

Perhaps finding me ſo Brutal as to 
deſpiſe theſe pretty Notions, you ima=- 
gine I may make an Atonement for 
it {ome other way ; Pray heark- 
en how the caſe ſtands with me. I 
am indifferent in every thing ; and nei- 
ther Nature nor Fortune have doge any 
thing for me but what 1s comman. 

As T ſcarce fſce, without envy, thoſe 
people that are ſumptuous and magni- 
ficent in their expences; ſo 1 cannot 
without ſome diſpleaſure, behold thoſe 
that are too much given to their Plez- 
lures ; and if 7 durſt uſe the expreſſion, 
{ hare in ſome meaſure the Y*'s and the 
$"s, becauſe 1 cannot reſemble them. 

| M My 
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My aftairs go always in the ſameTrack; 
[ never permit my ſelf to uſe any irregu- 
larity, and I] ftand in need of a little 
Oeconomy to make things even at the 
Years end, and paſs a Winter's Night. 

Not that 1 am reduced to the laſt 
neceliity neither. But to explain my 
ſelf honeſtly, my Expenſe is {mall, and 
my Revenue indifferent. 

Behold now the condition of my Af- 

fairs ; behold the circumitances of my 
Fortune. 'Tell me now whether with 
theſe qualities 1 may preſume to ſet up 
for your Lover, or whether I am {till 
to continue your Friend ? 
As for my {elf, I am reſolved to take 
what part you aſſign me; and if I pals 
from Friendſhip to Love without difh- 
culty, 1 am able ,with as little violence, 
to return from Love to Friendſhip back 
again, 


A Letter io Madam de N. 
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Am injultly accuſed for having too F 
great a Complailance for Madam ar F 
Mazarin. There is no Perſon that ſhe | 


has greater reafon to complain of, than 
my felf. For þ 
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For Six Months together 1 was ma-. 


liciouſly ſpying out ſomething in her 


which might diſpleaſe me but 1n ſpite ; 
of all my endeavours, 7 cou'd diſcover 
nothing there that was not too Lovely, 
and too Charming. 

An ill-natur'd curioſity made me ex- 
amine every Lineament of her Face, with 
a defign to meet either ſome irregularity 
there to diſguſt me, or ſome diſagreements 
to render me leſs her Adorer. But how 
unluckily did I ſucceed in my deſign? 
Every Feature about her has a partieular 
Beauty, that does not in the leaſt yeild to 
that of her Eyes: And her Eyes, by 
the Conlent of ail the World, are the 
Fineſt Eyes in the Univerſe. 

Her Teeth, her Lips, her Mouth, and 
all the graces that accompany it, are Con- 
founded amongſt the great and different 


Beauties of her Face ; if we compare them 


to thoſe pretty Mouths, that are the 
oreateſt Charms about thoſe Perſons 
whom we moſt admire. They extin- 
guiſh, and. efface every thing which is 
but little diſtinguiſhed in them; and don't 
give us leave to conſider, what 1s moſt 
remarkable in others. 
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defeQ in her ſhape ;and 1 found, I know 
not what graces of Nature ſo happily 
and fo liberally ſcattered 1n her Perſon, 
that the Charms of other Perſons only 
{cem to be conſtraint and affetation. 


When Madam de Mazarin pleaſed me 
too much in her negligent Air, [counſel'd Þ 


her to have recourſe to Art, hoping that 
her Ornaments and her Dreſs wou'd not 
tail ro ruine thoſe Natural agreements, 
But ſcarce had ſhe Dreſt her {elf, but ] 
was forc'd to confeſs that I never ſaw in 
any Perſon, fo great and ſo Noble an Air 
as hers. 
My ill Nature was not ſatisfied with 
all this; I had a mind to ſee her in her 
Chamber amongſt her Degs, her Squir- 
rels, and her Birds ; hoping that the dil- 
order of her Dreſs wou'd make her lok 


The Malice of my curioſity did no f 
ſtop here; I proceeded to find out ſome 
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the Majeſty of that Beauty that aſtoniſh'd Þ 
us at Court. But here it is that ſhe isa 
hundred times more amiable ; here it is F 
that a more Natural Charm gives us a dil- F 
guſt to all that Art and Induſtry can do; Þ 
here it is that the freedom of her Wit and | 


of her Humour leave none to the Perſon | 


W hat ; 


that beholds her. 


A Letter. 16 5 


What cou'd the greateſt of her Ene- 
mies do more? I wiſh'd ſome ſickneſs 
might invade her to undermine her Gra- 
ces; but alas we had more reaſon to 
complain than ſhe had in her pains. Her 
very pains have a Charm. that does us a 
greater miſchief than ſhe ſufters by them. 

Afﬀter 1 had waited ſome time to ſee 
what wou'd be the conſequence of her in- 
diſpoſition, 1 cndeavoured to raiſe hicr 


ſome Enemies, or to be of the number 9i 


them my ſelf; With this deſign 7 purpoſely 
cantraditt all ſhe ſays; I excite her Anger 
by ſome diſpute ; 1 imagine ſhe wrongs 
me at Play : Tinſinuate to my felfall the 
circumſtances of my oppreſhon,to furniſh 
me with a pretence for a realReſentment. 
But alas'to what purpoſe 1s all this troubie- 
ſome induſtry ? Her ill treatment pleaſes 
inftead of provoking; and her injuries, 
more charming than theCareſles of others, 
have ſo many Charms that they engage. 
me to her wall. _ 

I paſs from her ſerrous moments to 
thoſe of her gayety; 1 was willing to ſee 
her ſerious, out of hopes to find her leſs 
agreeable; I was willing to ſee her more 
free,thinking to find her indiſcreet. When 
ſhe was ſerious, ſhe made me admire 
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her good Senſe ; when ſhe was pleaſant, 


ſhe made me Love her Judgment. 
She knows as much as any Man can 
know ; ſhe conceals her knowledge with 
all the diſcretion that a reſerved Woman 
ought to have. 
She has ſome acquired Learning, which 


upon no occaſion betrays the ſluuy that was Þ 


employ'd to acquire it.She has ſome happy | 


thoughts that are as far from an aFeQed 
Art that difpleaſes us, as from a natural 
excels that offends us. 

I have leen ſome Ladies that have got 
themſelvesLoversby tac advantage oftheir 


Beauty, and loſt them again through a de- Þ 
fect of Wit. I have fſcen others that have Þ 
engaged Us to them by being beautiful and F 
witty together ; and diſcouraged us from F 
a farther purſuit by their Indiſcretion,and Þ 
want of good Condutt. But in Madam ue FF 
Mazarin, paſs from her Face to her Wit; Þ 


from the qualities of her Mind, to thoſe of 
her Soul, you will find thatevery thing at- 


tracts you, that every thing faſtens and F 


binds you, and that nothing can diſen- 


G28 YOu. 
Wedefend ourſelves from theTriumphs 


of other Ladies by our Reaſon.*Tis Reaſon 


that either frees us, or elſe fubjeQts us to its 
Power. 
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power. Our Love begins or ends our Rea- 
{on. Here our Love cannot end, unleſs we 
loſe our Reaſon. 

What I oblerve to be moſt extraordi- 
nary in Madam de Mazarin, 1s that ſhe 
daily infpires new defires; and that in the 
habitude of a continual Commerce, ſhe 
makes us feel all the tender {weetnefſes of 
a growing Paſſton. | 

She is the only perſon of her Sex, for 
whom one may beeternally conftant ; and 
with whom one may enjoy every Hour 
the diverſion of Inconftancy. We never 
change for her perſon: we change every 
moment for-her attractions. One reliſhes 
in ſome manner, all that new, that lively 
Joy which unfaithfulneſs in Love makes 
us feel. 

Sometimes her Mourh is abandon'd for 
her Eyes. Sometimes we leave her Eyes to 
gaze at herMouth. Her Cheeks, her Noſe, 
her Eye-brows, her Fore-head, nay, her 
Ears ({o much pains has Nature taken to 
make every thing perfe& in this beanti- 
ful Body) her Ears attract our Inclinations 
in their turn, and make us taſte. the plea- 
{ure of Change, 

To conſider her Features ſeparately,one 
would fay that there is a ſecret jealouſie 
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between them, and that they are ſtill buſes. 
ed to attract Lovers. To conſider them in 
conunCion, and as they are united and 
joyn'd together, we ſee they form a Beau: 
ty, that neither ſuffers inconſtancy for it 
{elf, nor infidelity for others. 


A Converſation of Monſrenr de St. Evre- 
mont with Monſieur d A--- 
Þ Þ 7 the following Diſcourſe it appears, that 
our Author was not over much a Friend 
of the Janſeniſts, whows he conſider'd as the 
Recommendaers of too auſtere a Morality, to 
paſs with the generality of Mankind. I am en 
Pailant, to iaform the Reader, that in the 
French Copy, the word Janſeniſts 7s not writ 
out at bength, but only the firſt Letter : 
However, ſince "tis plain the Author meant 
them ; whatever Reaſons be had, not to name 
them at large, the Tranſlator aid aot think 
himſelf oblized to follow that Conautt, 
Having one day recounted to Monlieur 
d'4— the Converlation which I had with 
Father C.— Ir 15 not reaſonable, /ays he jo 
2e, that you ihould find more freedom a- 
monglt the Faxſeniſts than amongſt us. 
Take the pa1as to hear me, and I dare be 
confident you'll find me no leſs a Man of 
Honour, than the Reverend Father whom 
you mcntion'd to me, | 
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I muſt tell you that we have a World 
of Ingenious Men that take the part of 
the Farſenifts in their Works; of vain im- 
pertinentDiſcourſers;that todo themſelves 
the honour of being thought Jaſeni/ts, 
and raiſe.continual Diſputes 1n all Houſes 
where they come; of wiſe able Men, that 
prudently manage both the one and the 
other. 

You will find amongſt the firſt great 
Learning, a Faith well enough principled, 
| oftentimes too much Heat, and ſometimes 
a little Animoſity. 
| In the ſeccnd Claſs there is much obſti- 
; nacy and Fancy. The leaſt uſefull of them 
+ fortifie their Party by their Numbers; and 
| thoſe that are conſiderable, give it ſome 
* credit by their Quality. 

As for the Politicians they employ each 
» of them their Talent ro govern the 
} Machine,by ways and reſorts unknown to 
the particular People whom they ſer on 
| work. EPs 

| Thoſe that Write or preach upon Grace, 
| that handle this Queſtion which is ſo cele- 
| brated, and has been ſo often diſcufled. 
{ Thoſe that place the Councils above the 
| Popes ; who oppoſe themſelves to Inzocent 
| their Paſtor; who defeat the great propel 
Ions 
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ſions of the Court of Rome, att with a | 
good Faith, and are effeQually perſwaded | 


of the truth of what they ſay. 


Our Dire&Qors are but little concerned | 


for the different Sentiments of theDoRors, 
Their aim is to ſet Catholic againſt Cz- 


tholic, and Church againſt Church, to | 
make a great Party in the Church, anda F 


great Faction 1n the State. 
They are for making a Reformation in 


the Convents, but don't think of reform- Þ 


ing themielves; they exalt Penance to the 
Skies but never practice it ; they recom: 
mend the cating of Herbs to thoſe Peoplk 


that have a mind to diſtinguiſh themſelves F 
from the reſt of their Brethren, by a few F 
ſingularities ; but at the ſame time, they Þ 
are {0 complaiſant to their own Bodies, as 
to eatevery thing that perſons of the belt Þ 


Rank uſe to eat, 


After all, our Politicians, ſuch as I have ; 
deſcribed them, do the Javſeniſts more ſer: F 
vice by their Directions, than our Wrr 


ters do with all their Books. 


*Tis their Sage and prudent Condud 
that ſupports us ; and it ever Monſieur «| 
G. B. Monſieur de L. Monſieur de C. Mot: | 
fieur de B. fail us, unleſs I am mightily} 
miſtaken, we ſhall find a great change «} 
monglth 


with Monſieur d' A---, 17 


moneſt the7anſeniſts.The reaſon'is,becauſe 
our Opinions will hardly ſubfiſt of them- 
ſelves. They commit an everlaſting vio- 
lence upon Nature; they take away from 
Religion all that comforts us, and in the 
room of it, place Fear,and Griet,8& deſpair. 
| The FJaxſeziſts, whoby their good will, 
would make every Maa a Saint, are {carce 
able to find out ien Men in a Kingdom, to 
make ſuch Chriſtians as they would have. 
Chriſtianity without queſtion 1s divine, 
but they are Men till that receive it ; and 
whatever meaſures we take, we ought to 
accommodate our ſelves to Human Nature. 
Too auſtere a Philoſophy makes few 
wiſe Men; too rigorous a Government 
few good Subjects ; too harſh a Religion, 
few religious Souls, I mean, that will long 

| continue ſo. 
| Nothing isdurable that is not ſuited tO 
'F Narure. Grace it ſelf, of which Monſieur 
| 4—ſpeaksſo much, accomodates it ſelf to 
| 1t. God makes uſe of the docility of our 
| Minds,and the tenderneſs of our Hearts,to 
i} cauſchimſelf to bereceiv'd and lov'd by us. 
It is certain that your au#ere Caſniſts 
cauſe a greater averſion tothemſelves,than 
to Wickedneſs. The Pennance they preach 
| up, perſwades the Jezorat to prefer hs 
Eale 
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Eaſe they find in continuing to be wicked, 
to the difficulties in getting free from Vice, 
The other Extream appears equally 
Vitious to me. I hate thoſe Sullen, Melan. 
choly Spirits, that fancy there is Sin in e-ſ 
very thing; noleſs do I hate thoſe eaſe 
complaiſant Dottors that admit it no where, I 


that favour the Irregularities of Nature,by 


making themſelves ſecret Partiſans of Eyil | 
Manners. In their hands the Goſpel al 


| lows us more indulgence than Morality 
does; and Religion as it is managed by 

them, oppoſes all manner of Crimes mor: 

feebly than Reaſon. | 


I reſpect virtuous intelligent Perſons, 
that judge ſoundly of our Actions ; that 
{ſeriouſly exhort to what is good, and dil 
{wade us, as much as in them lies, fron 


what is Wicked. 


I heartily wiſh that a juſt and nice di: 
cernment wonld make them know tix| 
real difference of things ; That they woulÞ 
diſtinguiſh the effect of a Paſſion from the 
execution of a deſign ; That they would 
diſtinguiſh a Vice from a Crime, and PlexF 
ſures from Vices; That they wou'd ex 
cuſe ourWeakneſſes and condemn ourDi-Þþ 
orders ; That they would not confound 
light, ſimple, and natural Appetites, witlP 
wicked} 
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| wicked and perverſeIzclizations.In a word, 
 T am for a Chriſtian Morality, neither too 
| ſevere, nor too indulgent. 


Of Friendſhip. 

nes By another Hand, 
MHE firſt Friendſhip which ariſes 

in the World, is that which 1s for- 
| med in the Boſom of Families : The con- 
 tinual habitude of being always together, 
and of conſidering our ſelves as being of 
the ſame Blood ; the ſame opinions in 
which we are brought up ; the conformi- 
| ty there 1s between us; the communica- 
* tion of ſecrets of affairs, and intereſts; All 
| theſe things contribute as much to its pro» 
| duction, as Nature it ſelf : They Con- 
> {ecrate at leaſt the Name of Brother, Sif- 
# ter, and the reſt, as much as the tye of the 
# ſame Blood, For whatever is affirmed 
& of certain Natural inclinations, which a 
Man feels at the meeting of thoſe Relati- 
* ons, who are as yet unknown to him ; it 
© 15 certain that the Exaniples thereof are et- 
| ther aggravated, or extraordinary ; and 
| that we ſhould uſe them like meer Stran- 
| gers, if we were not accuſtomed to con- 


| fider our near Relations, as our fel- 
| 


—_—— 


—— 


ves. This therefore is the firſt conjun&i- 
| on of our Hearts. ſt 
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It were to be wiſhed that this firf 
Friendihip would continue during Life nj 
the ſame condition, wherein we find it in 
our firſt Years.But it decay's inſenſibly, In 
the firſt place, by the great number of Per. 
{ons whereof a Family is compos'd : For 
it isa certain Principle, that Friendſhip 
cannot long {ubſilt between ſeveral Per. 
ſons. Beiides, a Man leaves his Family in 
order to eſtabliſh himſelf in the World, 
He eaters by Marriage into new alliances 
or by the profeſſion of a particular Piety, 
he goes our of his Family without having 
the Pleaſure of adopting another. Thu 


he contraQts on one ſide, in fome ſort, an F 
obligation to forget his Parents ; and o F 
the other, a Duty of Loving new ones, Þ 
What ſhall I ſay of the intereft which 6 Þ 
often divides Families ? Admit a regulati- F 
on of all theſe things, yet a ſingle Sas : 
tion, leflens ſomething of the firſt aftei- Þ 
on. During this ablence, a Maa inſen- Þ 
ſibly contracts particular manners, whe- F 
ther for the theConduCtt of his Life, or for Þ 
his Fortune,or in Relation to the Govern- Þ 
ment of his Family. The firſt Bond of F 
Friend{hip 1s ſcarce of any further uſe at» | 
terwaras, than to expreſs it {elf a little F 
more, than we would do, it they were our þ 
relations Þ 


— 
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Rrelations ; to have a little more curioſj- 
ty in their reſpe&t, and to behave our 
ſelves with care enough not to appear in- 
feriour in any point to others. 
| Not but that when there happens any 

eſſential occaſion of being ſerviceable to 
| them, we takea pride in not being want- 
ing therein. Thus this firſt Friendſhip, 
which is tender 1n the firft Years, which 
admitts ſome degrees of relaxation in the 
ſucceſſion of Life, appears notwithſtand- 
ing always ſtrong, when any important 
Intereſt is in agitation. And as for me, I 
| believe that of all forts of Friendſhip this 
! ought to be managed with moſt Care. 
There is a Second kind of Friendſhip, 
| which has alſo its perfeQions and im- 
| perfeQtions, as well as the firſt we have 
ſpoken of. It is that, which is between a 
{ Husband and Wife, when they enter with- 
> out conſtraint into the State of Matrimo- 
| ny, and preſerve a good zztelizgence on both 
ſides. It has ſomewhat of that Friendſhip 
| which is between a Superior and in- 
ferior ; fince the Laws haye declared that 
| Women ought to conlider their Husbands 
| as their Maſters; and that the civility 
of Men obliges them to receive marks of 
| reſpect from their Wives; only to quit 
them-. 
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them immediatly, and to depend -0n 
them by their own | choice,, aff 
they depend on their Husbands by the 
Laws and Cuſtoms. When People live 
together afrer this decent manner, they 
maintain a continual commerce of «e 
ſteem ; they taſte all the Delicacies of 
Love ; they have the Pleaſure of Loving, 
and of being belov'd;and even make a glo- 
ry of this Friendſhip. IT am of opinion 
that it is this mixture. of tenderneſs, 
this return of eſteem, or, if you will, this 
mutual ardour to prepoſſeſs one- another 
by obliging Teftimonies, wherein conlilts 
the Sweetneſs of this Second Friendſhip, 
Tſpeak not of other Pleaſures, which are 
not ſo much ſuch in themſelves, as 1n the 
- aſſurancewhich they afford us of the perfet 
poſſeſſion of thoſe perſons whom weLovwe, 
W hich appears to me {o true, that I am 
not afraid to affirm, that if a Man were 
aſſured of meeting the perfect afteQtion of 
a Wite elſe where, he wou'd eaſily ſup- 
port himſelf under the loſs of his Spouſe Þ 
at home ; and that they ought not toenter Þ 
into the order of Friendſhip, but as tokens 
and proots that it 1s without reſerve. Few 
Perſons, *ris true, are capable of the purity 
of theſe Thoughts. Thusa perte& "rom 
Ip 
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| ſhip, is rarely obſerved in Marriages, at 
lealt rhey ſeldom continue long. The Ob- 
jet of grols Paſſions is not able to ſupport 
{o noblea Commerce as Friendſhip. Atter 
it has produccd it, and maintain'd tor ſome 
time the {hadow and reiemblance of 1t. 
Indifference, Contempt and other new 
Paſſions, ſoon arile to ettace it. Even the 
conſtraint one 1s under,always to keep the 
ſame Sociery, leflens ſomewhat the valve 
of perſeverance. We lole by degrees, the 
aflurance we had of being loved : We en- 
ter into ſuſpicions, Jealouktes, and diſqui- 
ets, and can hardly conceal them in the 
neceffity we lye under of living eternally 
together. From thence ariſe Miſtruſts, 
Complaints and Quarrels. 'The Children 
are at that time, the only Bonds which re- 
tain Man and Wite in -their duty, Theſe 
are the Pledges and Fruzts of rheir firſt At- 
teCtion : * Fs an Intereſt thar binds them 
at the very moment,when tizeir Hearts in- 
cline to a ſeparation. But when a Man 
| {peaks of /7ienc{bip, or hears it every day 
| mention'd ; ke 1s not to underſtand 
| it cither of this firft, or ſecond king. 
| It 1s of a Spcctes altogether particular. 
| The World would have it only between 
two Perſons ; that it requires whole years: 

| N . © 
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to form 1t felt; that Virtue alone 1s the 
Foundation oi it ;that it continues for ever; 
that it 15a perl rfett communication of all 
thinss: In a word, that there is made of 
thats two Per ſonsaſeramorphoſi ſogenera], 
t they mutually transform then ſelves 
into one another. Autrvors triumph upon 
this Portraiture. They even give 1t finer 
Colours than 1 vo. Notwithſtanding T be- 
licve I may without ral (nneſs aſſert, that 
tick ingenious Painters, who afford us 
fch luttrious Copics of Frizndihip, ne- 
ver ſaw theOriginals. ſa truth, "tis natu- 


cal for us to-take a pleaſure in exaggerating | 


matters ; and the firſt moment we begin 
aBook;or a Diſcourſe,we forget that ourHe- 
70esare but men,and that we Ipeak to men, 
But a #2472 Muit avoid likewile to take for 
frienaſb'pIknow not how many C -orreſpar 
ACHES hen IERES IN Lie courſe of life, Which 
Certanmy GELCTVE not tiits plorzous T ute, 
To partake together in fome diverſion, 
to be engaged {0 metimes in the ſame Con: 


| veriar; :0ns; to meet often at Court, or in ' 


the City ; fuci Kind 0iobligations cannot 

alturc one of a {olid FriendIhip. All thelc 
3025 gencrally | happen oy pure chance; 

and Fs 4 Fortune tilat produces tt zele diffe. 

re26 ocxcations. What thare can the Heart 

| enjoy 
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enjoy herein, but the intereit of ſome plea- 
ſure? and can this Intereit beget a truly 

, . gigs : % 
pertet Friendſhip ? 'Tis true, we love 
perſons that may be uletul to us,or ſuch as 
are pleaſant and agreeable; ,we are de- 
lighted ro be where they are, and give 
them a favourable reception. We have al- 
ſv more particular regards for thoſe that 
have the Reputation of having great num- 
bers of Friends ; of being Men of Intrigue; 
and of being able to lerve us upon occa- 
ſion. For to ſpeak agreeable things, and 
to be capable of doing uſeful ones, are two 
great ſteps towards an introduction into 
the moſt inacceſible Hearts. | 
But *tis no leſs true, that thoſe perſons 
whom we only know upon this' bottom, "I 
ſhould not put that Friendihip we eater- | 
tain for them, to ton ſtrong proof. A Man 
will hardly purchaſe the pleaſure which 
the Converſation of a Wit affords ; and it 
15 ordinary enough to refer to others, the 
care of ſerving a perſon, who doth nothing 
but divert us. | 
If we make but a little reflection upon 
this, we {hal} obſerve that it 1s this ſort of 
Friendihip, which as imperfe& and as. 
common as it is, doth not ceaſe to form a 
_ Civility, by -whieh our Condutt is regula- 
N:2-: ted, 
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ted, and which 1s as it were the Founda- 
tion of the publici: Peace. 

PFs chat which inſtructs us how to 
live ; and this manner of living compre- 
kends a1 infinite number of ſmall inferior 
Duties, without whiuch all things would 
.be in confuſion. 


A triendihip more exaCQ 1s prodigious ; 


whoſe Examples are fo rare, that a Man 
may caſily compute them. 


The Charatter of Maaam, the Counteſs 
of a'Olonne. 


By Mr. BROW KN. 


Don't expect to be more {ucceſsful at 

your Character, than our Painters 
have been at your Portraiture, where [ 
may ſafely ſay, the belt pertor mers have 
loſt rheir Reputation. Till now, we ne 
ver beheld any Beauties fo finiſhed, but 
| they were 0bliged to theſe Maſters; either 
tor beſtowing ſome new graces upon them, 
or elſe for concealing ſome of their defeRs. 
Oanty you, Madam, are above thoſe Arts, 
whoſe peculiar C haracter it is to Qatter 


and embelliſh. They never took the Pen« 


cil to copy you without a ſhameful foil 
to their skill, and doing an infinite inju- 


itice- 
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ftice to the Original ; in {hort, without 
making ſo accompliſhed a Perfſoa as your 
{elf loſe as many advantages, as they uſu- 
ally give to thoſe that poſſeſs them: nor. 
If you have not been much obliged to 
the Painters, you are much Jeſs I am {ure 
to the curioſity of your Dreſs: You owe 
nothing either to the sk1ill of other People, 
or to your own Induitry: And may {ately 
rely upon Nature for the care ſhe takes 
of you. As there ate very few Perſons up- 
on whom neglivence ſits well, 7 would ad- 
vide them not to depend too much upon it. 
To ſay the truth, the generality of our 
Ladies are not pleaſing any farther than 
their Habits make them fo. Every thing 
they employ to let them oft, conceals ſome. 
defect. Ou the other hand, the more you 
take from your Drels, the more Graces you 
diſplay; and it 1s as much your Intereſt to 
return to the primitive ſimplicity of Na- 
ture, as 1t 1s for their advantage to keep 
. at a diſtance from it. 
[will not amuſe my ſelf with any gene- 
ral Praiſes, that are ſeveral Ages old. The - 
- Sun ſhall not furniſh me wich a: Compa- 
rifon for your Eyes ; nor the Flowers for 
your Complexion. { might ſpeak of the 
regularity and delicacy of your Face ; of 
| N 3 the 
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the Charms and agreeablenefſes of your Þ 


Mouth ; of that Neck ſo well turned and 
poliſhed ; of thoſe bewitching Breaſts; 
but after a Man has made the-moſt cy- 
rious obſervations, there are a thouſand 


things may be thought of in you, which Þ 


cannot be well diſcribed, and a thouſand 
things better perceiv d than comprehended, 


Take my Advice, Madam, and don't Þ 
repoſe the care of your gloty on any other 
perſon 3 for certainly you are no where { 


- well as you are in your {elt. Appear 1n the 


mid{t of your Portraitures and Chara@-B 


ers,and you will defeat all the Images that 
*tis poſſible to frame of you. 


After having well admired you, what[F 
find the moſt extraordinary is, that you Þ 
Have as it were heap'd - together in your 
felt, the ſeveral Charms of different Beau 


ties. You are Mittrels of thoſe Graces that 


{urprize, that pleaſe, - that flatter, that 


forbid, and afe& us. 
Your Character, properly ſpeaking, is 
not a particuiar Character ; *ris that ofal 


the reſt of your Sex. «One Man maintains 
Lis Heart againit an imperious, that fuk | 


fer'd himſelf ro be Conquer'd by a delicate 
Beauty : Delicacy gives diſgutt to another, 
who was proud to ſurrender his Heart to 


his unperious Miſtreſs. You | 
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{ You alone, Madam, are rhe Fozble of all 
the World, The raviſhed Lover finds in 
you an'unexhauitible Subject for lis Tran- 
ſports : Paſſionate Souls {ind their tender- 
neſs and languiibments. Dilterent Spirits, 
different Rumours, contrary tempera- 
ments,all contribute to the/:7geneſs of your 
| Empire. In thus contuiton, you cauſe tire 
| unhappineſs of -Perſons between botiz 
| Ages; you trouble the Repole of the 
| moſt ſerene, and the Reaſon of the moſt 
adviſed. | OT 37 
| - Thoſe perſons that were born neitl:er 
' togive nor to receive Love, preſerve the 
| arſt of theſe Qualities, and unhappily loſe 
{ che other. From hence it proceeds, that 
| there is ſome reſemblance between the 
| heat of yourFriends,and thePaſhion of your 
| Lovers ; that 'tis impoſſible to love you 
| withaur Tatereſt, and that the judgment 
of the moſt fimple SpeQators is never free. 
| From hence in ſhort, it procceds, that ex 
very one commences al.over that ſees you, 
except your ſelf alone, who continue {till 
| inſenſible. HAY 
{ TIbeg your pardon, Madam. Something 
wou'dbe wanting to your glory,if you con« 
tiaucdſuch an zzſexſibleall your lite. Once, 
and only once,you may quit this 1ndiffer- 
; N 4 ence, 
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ence. But to make you-quit your reſolution 
of never being in Love, we ought to find 
out Subjects worthy of you. It there be a 
ny ſuch, Madam, 1 don't doubt but that 
drawn by your Charms, and diſguſted by 
the detects of others, they will foon figh 
for you; and then you mult remember that 


cruelty has bounds,and that what ever gosſ# 


beyond them, is rudeneſs and izſenſibility. 
Hitherto I have paid one part of the Dy- 
ty I owe your Beauty,and 'tis none of your 


leaſt praiſes,that T have been able to praik 


you ſo long, At preſent,'tis but juſt I ſhould 
have ſome conſideration of. my felt ; and 


that 1n ſpeaking of your Wit and Humour, 
I ſhould indulge my felt totalk of my own, þ 
I will deliver nothing but Truths, and 


leaſt you ſhould iniagine them to be diſfad- 
vantageous to you, I will begin with the 
Ciiarms of your Converſation, which are 
not in the leaſt inferiour to thoſe of your 
Face, 


Yes, Madam, we are no leſs affeQed | 


with hearing you, than with ſceing you, 

You may 1n{pire love even when you are 
; veiled ; and may make Fraxce reſemble 

S947, in being the Scene of the Adveny 

' tures of the Fair inviſible. 

Never was there more Politeneſs than 

we 
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we find in your Diſcorrſe ; and what is ſurpri- 
Zing, nothing is fo lively and yet fo juſt; 
Things ſo happy and fo weii thought, And to 
Crownall, a quick Underſtanding, and a viza- 
city of Senſe equal that of your Wir. 

But let us conclude theſe Praifes, the length 
whereof is always tireſom, tho' they be never 
ſo true ; and now, Madam-prepare to ſuffer pa- 
tiently a recital of what I have found to blame 
in you, | 

If you cannot, without difhculty, hear your 
. defefts: I am ſurel could not without greater 
_ difficulty diſcover them. To find out any faults 
| In you, I was obliged to make very profound 
Enquiries, and after along but narrow Exami- 
nation, behold what Faults I have remarkd. 
| Thave often beheld you too reſpe&tful, and 
| condeſcending to ordinary Perſons ; and ſub- 
' mit your judgment to that of others who were 
| inferiour to- you. 

I am likewiſe of Opinion, that you ſuffer your 
ſelf too much: to make new acquaintances. That . 
which at firſt iightyoy have rightly judged to 
be groſs and dulLhas after ſome time appeared 
| to you to be delicate without Reaſon; and 
| when you come to rectify theſe Errours, *tis 
rather by a return of your Humour, than by the 
reflections of your Mind. _ 
| Sometimes, Madam by a contrary Motion 

you think too much, and pals by the truth in 
Debate; fo that the Opinions you form, are 
| rather more ſtrongly imagin'd, than ſolidly 

concelv'd. meaty 
AS 
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As for your Action3,they are equally in- 
nocent and agreeable; but as you may ve- 
ry well neglect rhoſls little formalities, that 
are in truth, but {o many Fetters of Life, 


you muſt expect to meet the calumnies of 


Sots, and the 11] Nature of thoſe People 
whom your merit has made your Enemies, 

Thoſe Ladies, who are your profeſſed 
Enemies, have been conſtrained to own to 
us that you have received a 'Thouſand ad. 
vantages fremNature. There are {ome cer. 
tain occations when we are oblized to own 


to them, rhat they mighr be better mana: | 
ged, and that you don't always make the 


good uſe of them,as others 1n your Station 
might do, 
I ſhall end all with the unequalities of 


your temper, of whici you your ſelf have | 


made an agreeable repreſentation. They 
are affiting to: thoſe that ſuffer undet 
them ; as for my {clt I always fand ſome- 
thing mortifying in this Scene; and I ſee 
that when we moſt complain of any one's 
Humour, *tis then when we moſt intereſt 
our ſelves in the Perſon. ts 
 Howeverit1s, were we able to take 
any advantage over you, we ſhould be 
apt to take it without meaſure; we eaſily 
diſoblige you without thinking of it ; = 
tne 
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the very delign to pleaſe you has more 
than once made us ſo unfortunate as. to 
_ diſpleaſe you. | | 
Believe me, Madam, a Man muſt be ve- 
ry happy to find out your good moments, 
- and very juſt to make uſe of them. _ 
What we may truly ſay, after we have 
well examined you, 1s, that there is no- 
thing ſo unfortunare as to fall in Love with 
you, yet nothing ſo difficult as not to do it. 
Behold, Madam, the obſervations of a 
SpeCtator, who to judge the more impar- 
tially of you, has endeavoured to continue 
free. The means he took to keep himſelf ſo, 
was to ſhun you as much as was poſſible 
for him, But 'tis not enough for one not to 
| ſee you, after he has once beheld you ; and 
this remedy which ts elſewhere infallible, 
does not carry an intire ſafety with it in 
Relation to your ſelf. IP 
Perhaps you will tel] me that a Man, 
whole Sentiments are ſomewhat tender, 
| 15 not generally Maſter of ſo rigorous a 
| Judgment. But altho* you {hou'd give 
| your {elf+ the trouble to tell, me what dif- 
| pleaſes you, I ſhall ſcarce take the Pains to 
undeceiye my ſelf ; a diſcernment which 
| does not ſeem advantagious to you, can- . 
| not ſubſiſt but in your abſence ; for to re- _ 
peat 
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. peat what I have already told you, do but Þ 


appear, Madam, 1n the mi2it of your Pox. 


traitures and CharaQters,and you will ſoon 


efface all the Images the moſt fraitful im- 
agination can form of you. 


ama dd... 
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ſent with the foregoing CharaGer. 


| Have here ſent you your CharatQter 

which tells you the general Sentiment; 
of the World cancerning you ; and 
which will inform you,if you never kney 
it before, that there is nothing fo Beauts 
ful in all Frexce as your ſelf. Don't be { 
FIgorous to your own. merits, as to deny 
your ſelf that juſtice which all che World 
pays you. The greateit part of Ladies ut 
fer themſglves to be eafily perſwaded, and 
_ receive theſe ſweet errours with Pleaſure; 

and it wou'd be very ſtrange indeed if you 
cou'd not be prevailed upon to believe the 
truth. 

Beſides the Publick Opinion, you have 
the Judgment of Madam 4 Lozgueville on 
your fide. Submit to ſo authentic a Teſts 
mony without further ſ{cruple, and fince 
ſhe believes it, believe your ſelf ro be the 
moſt Charming Creature that was evc 


beheld. 
From 


/ 
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From your Beauty, Madam, I paſs to 
the miſchiefs it has occaſioned, and to the 
| infinite numbers of thoſe that daily lan- 
guiſh and dye for you. 'Tis not my Jefon 
to render you compaſſionate ; on the con- 
'trary, if you will follow my. advice, it 
thall coſt one of your unfortunate admirers 
his Life. Our Poets and Authors of 
| Romances have t00 long entertained us: 
with. falſe Deaths; I demand a true one of 
you, which wyl be a new addition to your 
other atchiewemeuts. Tocounſel you only to 
Love Subjects that are worthy of you,1is to 
reduce you toan impoſhbility;and proper» 
ly ro counſel you never to Love. | 
Nothing now remains but to excuſe my _ 
hardreſs wm finding out your faults ;and 
1ndeed I cou'd hinder it, for otherwiſe I 
had gone againſt the rules of Character, 
whoſe perfection conſiſts in well ſeparat- - 
110g the good and bad qualities. 
| After all, Thave infinitely more occaſi- 
on to complain, than you have; one quar- 
ter of an hour is time ſufficient for you to - 
read them oyer, but I paſſed whole Nights 
| todiſcoyer them. Theſe were the firit dif . 
Þ ficul-icsof this Nature I ever mer; and for 
'Þ a mark of a very extraordinary merit one 
ot our niceſt Criticks here in Towa has 
| | fotind my praiſes caſie and natural. A 


1 go - A Letter. 
A'LETTER to Monſienr D. B:; 
Dan't know why you {hould admire 
my Veeles, {ince I don't admire them 
- my ſelf; for I muſt inform-you that in the 
| opinion of a celebrated Maſter 1n Poetry, 
-* a Poet is always the moſt affeQed with hy 
$ own compoſitions. As for my elf, I ac 
knowledge abundance of faults in ming 
which I might correct, if exactneſs wers 
not extreamly troubleſome to my Humour, 
and did not take up too much time tor; 
Perſon of my Age. | 
_ Beſides this, I.have another excule inre- 
ſerve; which you'l admit too unleſs I an 
mightily miſtaken. Eſſays are not often 
- the beſt Maſter-pieces ; and my praiſes of Þ 
the King, being the arit true and fificer: 
. ones Lever gave, you are not to admirei 
| my {uccels was not extraordinary great, | x 
|. Your commendartions of me are an in- ; 
| genious Irony, which figure I was ſogretÞ | 


4 Maſter of formerly, that the Marſhals i 
Clarambaut thought no one but my {elf ca || © 
pable to diſpure the merit of it with you Þ © 
You ought not to employ it againſt a Man ;; 
who has loſt the uſe of it, and whois 6 P 1; 
much your humble Servant as I am. W 
You ſee I am ſufficient proof againlt Þ i 
laughter ; and yet 1n {ſpight of all my pre-| 
| Cautions 
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cautions, I cannot forbear to take in good part, 
the Praiſes you give me upon the ſcore of my 
Judgment, *Tis your intereſt it ſhou'd be good, 
juſt, and delicate for the Idea of yours, which ] 
always preſerve by me, 15 the rule of mine. .. 
ThatMiracle of Beauty which I formerly ſaw at. 
Beurbon,, is the ſame Miracle of Beauty which ] 
ſee 2t London. Some Years which have arrived 
to her ſince, have given her more Wit, and taken 
| away none of her Charms. 


Fair Eyes fo ſweetly Charming and Divine, 
That Cave ſuch Tranſports where you Shine. 
Oh! nere to grief your do Treaſures Pay, 
Tour Pearls on gricj are thrown away. 

afs from thoſe Orbs let no misfortunes move, 
So rich « Tribute's only due to Love. 


A Panegyrick upon the Dutcheſs of Mazarine. 
By 41, BROWN. 


i Have undertaken to Cay a thing without 
Prefident ; 1 nave undertaken to make tlie 
Funeral Oration of a Pe: fon, who 1s 1n better 
Health than her Orator. This will ſur prize you 
| Gentlemen, Bur it we are permitted to take 
| care of our Tombs, to order Inſcriptions for 
them, and to g1ve a greater extent to our vanity 

than Nature has been willing to give our Lives : 
Þ i thoſe that are alive may. appoint the Place 
where they are to lye, when _ ſhall be n9 
longer in the Number of Living: It Charles - 
-| the Fifth caſed. his own Funerals to be cel: 
| LF” brate: 
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brated, and for two Years aſſiſted -at them in 
Perſon ; can you think 1t ſtrange, Gentlemen, 
that a Beauty more 1]}uſtrious by her Charms 


than that Emperour was for his Conqueſts, j 
willing to enjoy the happineſs of her Memory, 


and hear whilſt ſhe 1s alive, what may be fail 


of her after her Death. 
Let others endeavour to excite your forrons 


for one that is dead, I will command your Ter 


for one who 1s Living, for a Perion who it 
dye one day by the neceſſar ry misfortune 0f 
humane condition, and who ought to live fn 
ever for the ſake ofher admirable qualities. 

| Weep Gentlemen, and not tarrying to bt- 
wail a Beauty till ſhie is loſt, afford your Tearst! 
the Melancholy conſider ation that we muſt onc 
* loſe her. Weep, weep. Whoever expets ! 

' certain and unviolable Misfortune, may. alres 
dy Stile himſelf unfortunate, 

Hortenſta will dye.. That Miracle of the 
World will dye one day. The Idea of ſo grea 
a calamity deſerves your Tears, 

Yes Chatminng Goddeſs you muſt leave us, 

Death will 7. Bach the peaventy prize: 

And of thoſe numerous Chatms bereave wu, 

That now employ our hearts and Eyes. 

Let vs turn our imaginations from her Death 
to her Birth; that we may ſteal one moment 
from our orief, it your ſee her come into the 
World, you will immediately -remember that 
ihe 1s to depart out of it.. 

HORT 5 ONT de MANCHINI ws 
born at ROE, of an Iituftr: ous: Family, 


hs 
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Her Anceſtors were always conſiderable, 
| but tho they had all of them governed 
Empires, they had not brought her ſo 
much Glory, as ſhe retledts back upon 
them. | 

Heaven 'formed this great Maſterpiece 
| by a Model unknown to the Age we 
E live in. To the ſhame of our time it be- 
ſtow'd upon Horienfia the Beauty of an- 
cient Greece, and the Virtue of old Rome ; 
Let us pals over her Infancy in filence, 
without ſtopping our Diſcourſe there. 

Her Infancy was attended with a thou- 
ſand pretty ſimplicities, but had nothing 
of Importance enough for our Subject. 
Gentlemen, I demand your Tears, I de- 
mand your Admiration. To obtain them 
] have both Misfortunes and Virtues to 
repreſent to you. 

It was not long before Cardinal Ma- 
zarine Was ſenſible of the Advantages 
of his beautiful Niece, and therefore to do 
Juſtice to the Gifts of Nature, he deſtin'd 
Hortenſia to carry his Name, and to poſ- 
ſeſs his Wealth. | 

After his death, ſhe had Charms that 
might engage even Kings to court her 
out of Love, and a fortune capable to 
 Poblige them to do 1t out of intereſt. But 
| O what 
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whar occaſion had you, Madam, to be. 
come a Sovereign 2 Do's not your Beau. | 
ty make you reign wherever you go! 
There is no Natzon that do's not pay 
a voluntary Submiſtion to the Power of 
your Charms ; there is no Queen thiÞ- 
has not a greater ambition for your Beau 
ty, than you can poliwvly have for hiÞ 
Grandeur. b 


All Climes and Countries do adore hn, 

Freſh Triumphs on-her Beauties watt ; 

The World injuſtly calls her Rover, 
She only views the limits of her State, 


In effe&, what Country is there whit 
Fiortenfia has not ſeen > What Nation 
has ſeen her that has not at the ſame timÞ 
admir'd her 2 Rome beheld her with «| 
great Admiration as Paris did. Tha 
City, in all ages of the World fo glor- 
ous, boaſts more upon giving her to tht 
World, than producing ſuch a ref 
- of Heroes. She believes that ſo cxtr 
ordinary a Pcauty is preferable to tif 
greateſt valour, and that more Conquelif 
were to be gained by her eyes, thu} 
by the Arms of her Citizens. ; 


Itah, | 
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Traly, Madam, will be everlaſtingly 0- 
bliged to you for aboliſhing choſe 1m- 
portunate Rules, that bring a greater con- 
{traint than regularity with them : for 
freeing her from a ſcience of Formality, 
Ceremony, and Civility mixt together ; 
from the tyranny of premeditated relpects 
that render Men unfoctable even in $0- 
clety itſelf. 

'Tis /Zor:e:/12 who has baniſh'd all Gri- 
mace, and all afte-tation from thence ; who 
has deſlroy'd that art of Trifles which 
only regulates appearances ; that Study 
of exteriour things that only compoſes 
mens Countenanccs. 

'Tis the who has rendred ridiculous a 
ſift awkward Gravity, which fupply'd 
the place of Prudence ; and who has tri- 
umph'd over a politick [tc without con- 
cern and without intereſt, buſted only to 
conceal the defetts a Man finds in him- 
ſelf. 

'Tis ſhe who has introduced a ſweet 
and innocent Liberty, who has rendred 
Converſation more agreable, and made 
Pleaſure more pure and delicate. 

A Fatality cauſed her to come to Rome, 
and a Fatality caus'd her to leave it. 


O 2 Madam, 
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Madam, the Conitabie Crlonnas i ady 
had a mind to quit fer tus:and, and 
imparied this refolurion to her viſter, 
Her Giſter, as young as {ſhe was, repre- | 
ſented to her upon rtus occarion all that Þ 
a Mother could have done tro hinder it, 
But ſeeing her unalterably fixt to execute Þ 
her deſign, ſhe follow'd her out of Love Þ 
and Aﬀ/ection, whom ſhe could not dif- Þ 
ſwade by her Prudence; ans thared with Þ 
her all the Danger of flight, the Fears, the 
Inquietudes, and the Inconveniencies that 
always attend ſuch ſort of Reſolutions, 

Fortune who has a great Power 1n our 
Enterpriſes, but a much greater in our Ad- 
ventures made Madam the Conſtables La 
dy wander from Nation to Nation, and 
threw her at laſt into a Convent at Ma 
drid. 
Right Reaſon adviſed Hortenſa to ſeek 
her repoſe, and a deſire of retirement 
oblig'd her to ſettle her abode at Cham 
bery. There ſhe found in herſelf by ber 
Reflexions, by a Commerce with learned 
Men, by Books, and by Obſervations, 
all that ſolid Satisfaction which a Court 
do's not give Courtiers, who are either 
'too much taken up with bufineſs , or 
too much diſſolved in Pleaſures. 

| Three 
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Three whole years did Zortenſia live 
at Chambery, always in a ftate of Tran- 
quillity, bur never obſcure. Whatever In- 
clinations ſhe migat have to conceal her- 
ſelf, her merit eiiabliſh'd for her a ſmall 
Empire in ſpight of her, and made a 
Court of a Retreat. 

in effe& {the commanded” that City, 
and all th2 Country about it. Every one 
acknowl.igd wirh plcziure thoſe Rights 
which Nature had giveri her, even He 
who had them over all ci:c roit by virtue 
of his Birth, torgor them freely, and en- 
tred into the tame ſubjection with his 
People. | 

Thoſe of the greateſt merit and quali- 
ty quitred rhe Court, .and neglected the 
Service of their Prince, to apply them- 
# ſelves particuiarly to that 'of Forten- 
E fa: and conſiderable Perſons of remote 
| , Countries made a Voyage to /taly to 
furniſh themſelves with a pretence to 
ſee her. 

Tis an extraordinary thing to be able 
to eſtabluh a Court at Chambery. *Tis as 
it were a Prodigy that a Beauty, which 
had a mind to conceal it felt in places 
almoſt jnacceiſible, ſhovld make a greater 


noiſe in Europe, than all Europe together 
23 The 
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The moſt beautiful Perſons of every 
Nation had the diſpleaſure to hear a con- 
tinual mention made of an abſent Fair. 
The raoſt lovely Women had a ſecret E- 
nemy that ruined all the Impreſſions they 
could make. It was the Idea of Hortenſra; 
which was pretiouſly preſerved 1n thoſe 
places, where ſhe had been ſeen. and was 
formed with pleaſure in thoſe where ſhe 
had never been. 

Such was the Conduct of Hortenſa, 
ſuca was her Condition, when the Du- 
cheſs of 7ork,her Relation, paſſed through 
Chambery in- the way to find the Duke 
her Husband. 

The ſingular merit of the Duchels, 
her Beauty, her Wit, and her Virtue 1n- 
ſpi”d Hortenfa with a defire to accom 
pany her, but her Aﬀairs would nor per- 
mit her, So ſhe was obliged to delay 


that Voyage till a more favourable oppor- Þ 


cunity ; the curioſity ſhe had to ſee one 
of the greateſt Courts in the Worid, which 
ſhe had never beheld, fortified ker 1n this 
ReſoJution : the death of the Duke of S4- 
voy determined 1t. 
This Prince had the ſame Sentiments 
of her as all People that had the happi- 
neſs to behold her, He had admired-her at 


Terin, 
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Turin, and this Acmiration Madam of 
Savoy interpretec. to be I.ove. A jealous 
black Impreflion produced a behaviour 
very littie obliging towards the perſon 
who had cauſed it. 

There needed no more than this to 
oblige Hortenfia to depart out of a Coun- 
try, where the new Regent was in a 
nianner abſolute. To leparate herſelf 
from the Ducheſs of Savoy, and approach 
the Ducheſs of Tork was but one and the 
ſame ReſoJution- 

Hortenſia acquainred her Friends with 
this determination, who imployed all 
their Arguments te diſlwade her trom at, 
but 'twas 1n vain ;never was ſeen ſo great a 
profuſion of Tears. As for her own part, 
ſhe was not inſenſible of the general Grief 
that was occaſioned by the thoughts of 
her departure. Perſons ſo lively affe&ted 
as they were, knew how to affect her. 
In the mean time this Reſolution was 
taken up, and in ſpight of all their Re- 
orets ſhe concludes to depart. 

What other courage but that of ZZor- 
ztenfia would have undertaken fo long, 
ſo difficult, and ſo dangerous a Voyage? 

Before ſhe could accompliſh it ſhe mult 
traverſe ſavage Nations, and Nations 
<..1F-4 that 
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that were up in arms; ſhe muſt ſweeten Þ ye 


the one, and make herſelf be reſpeted Þ 


by the other. W 

She underſtood not the Language of any Þ hi 
of thele People, but they underſtood her, } E 
Her eyes ſpeak an univerſal Language, Þ _; 
which cauſes her to be underſtood by all Þ «| 
mankind. x 


What Mountains, what Foreſts, wha Þ 
Rivers had ſhe not to paſs? What did ſh: | 
not ſuffer from the wind, the ſnow, and Þ 
the rains ? What Difficulties of the F j 
ways, what Rigour of the ſeaſon, what Þ 7 
mighty Inconveniences had {ſhe not to Þ 
ſtruggle with, which yet did but littk F 
Injury to her Beauty. 

Never did Helex appear {o charming Þ 
as Hortenſia was. She had the air, the ÞF | 
habit, *and the equipage - of a. Queen of Ii 1 

| 
( 


the Amazons | She ſeenrd equally fit to Þ 
charm, and to fight. 

It was ſaid, ſhe went to give Love to 
all the Princes, whom ſhe was to meet 
in her Paſſage, and to command all the 
Troops which they commanded. 

The firſt of theſe things ſhe had in 
her Power, but it was not her deſign. 
ſhe made ſome Eſſay of the ſecond ; for 
the Troops received her Orders more | 
= voluntarily | 
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voluntarily than thoſe of their Gene- 
rals. 

After ſhe had travell'd more than three 
{ hundred Leagues ſhe arriv'd at. laſt at 
* Holland. She made no longer a ſtay at 
: Amſterdam than was neceſſary to view 
| 


+ the Rarities of ſo remarkable and famous 
a City. Aﬀter ſhe had fatisfied her eu- 
| riofity ſhe came to the Brill, where ſhe 
: embarqued for Fugland. 

> An extraordinary Tempeſt happened 
© in this Voyage, which laſted five days. 
The Storm was as as furious as it was 
| long; and made the Seamen loſe all their 
E Conduct and Reſolution, and the Paſſen- 
| pers all their hopes. 

EF FHortenfia alone was exempt from La- 
© mentation ; lefs importunate with Hea- 
© ven to preſerve her, than ſubmitting and 
© reſigning herſelfro irs Will ; But it had de- 
| creed the ſhould viſit England. She land- 
+ ed there, and in a ſhort time came fafe 
to London, 

| All People had a great curioſity to ſee 
| her. But the Ladies had a greater Al- 
larm at her Arrival. 

{ The Exgl/i/þbwho were 1n poſleſſion of 
{ the Empire of Beauty ſaw lt loſt,not with- 
| out great regret, to a ſtranger ; and *tis 
| natural 
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natural to be ſenſibly concerned for thef 
loſs of the (weeteſt of all Vanities. 

So conſiderable an intereſt was the on. 
ly thing in the World that could unite 
them, Old Enemies were reconciled , 
thoſe that were indifferent now began 
to viſit one another, and Friends link 
themſelves more firictly togerber tha 
before. This was the firtt Vontptrac ; 
I beheld in Fng/anud. A Confpiracy af 
fatal to the Beauty of FHortenſia, as thiÞ * 
the latter was to the Arms of the Kingſnat 
of France. \T 

Theſe Confederates very well forefauſe 
their Misfortune, but not being willing 
to advance it, they prepared to defend 
an Intereſt, which was dearer to then 
than that of their Country. . 

Fortenfia had nothing to defend her {vol 
but her Charms, and her Virtues, ThiMdre 
was enough to make her apprehenſive offer 
nothing. x 

After ſhe had kept her Chamber ſome} 
time, leſs to recover herſelf from the} 
Fatigues of her Journey, than to haveÞ | 
her habirs made, ſhe appear'd at Whztehal, Fma 


OS = 


Fair Beauties of Whitehall give way, fof 
Hortenſia do's her Charms diſplay, ec 
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She comes, ſhe comes . ' Rejign the day, 
She muſt reign, and you obey. 


From that day they never diſputed the 
Prize with her in publick : But they 
carried on a ſecret War againſt her with- 
in doors; where all ended either in pri- 
wate [njuries which never arrived to her 
knowledge, or in vain Murmurs which 
the deſpiſed. 
The World now beheld an extraordi- 
nary turn. Thoſe that were the moſt 
iolently tranſported againſi her were the 
Sirſt that imitated her. They would dreſs 
and apparel themſelves like her : but this 
kvas neither her dreſs nor habit. For 
her Perſon gave a new Grace to every 
thing {h2 wore, and thoſe that endea- 
woured to take up her Air and her 
Urefs, wanted the principal thing, her 
Perſon. 
E One might fay of her what was faid 
Pot the late Madam, All the World imitates 
| | er, and 10 one reſembles ber. 
; As for what regarded the Men , ſhe 
Emade SubjeRtsof all thoſe judicious Perſons 
[Fat beheld her. They were only Men 
of 11] Palates ,and worſe wit, that could 
kdcfend the Remainder of their Liberty 
E again ſt 
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againſt her ; Happy in the Conquelſts ſh: | 


made more happy in thoſe ſhe did ng 
make ! | 


Hortenfia no ſooner arriv'd to any playf 


out ſhe eſtabliſhed a Houie there, whid || 


cauſed the reſt to be abandoned. The| 
greateſt Freedom in the World was tf 
be ſeen there, and an equal Diſcretion, 


every one was more commodiouſlly tre. | 


ed there than at home, and more reſpet. þ 


fully than ar Court. 


"Tis true they diſpute often there, by 
then it is with more Knowledge tha Þ 
Heat ; *tis not done out of a »pirit of Þ 
Contradiction, but fully to diſcover the 


Matters in agitation : rather to animate 
Converſation than to exaſperate 1t. 


The Playing there is very 1nconfide. Þ 
rable, *tis the Diverſion only that make Þþ 
the Play. You can neither diſcover in Þ 
their faces the fear of loſing, nor a con: Þ 
cern for what is loſt. Some of then Þ 
are fo far diſintereſted, that they are re | 
proach'd with rejoicing at their own lo- 
ſing, and afflicting themſelves at the | 


winning, 


Play is follow'd by the beſt Repaſts in | 


the World. One may there ſee every thing 
that comes from France for-the delicate, 
- and 


fer 


| 


] 
, 


| 
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and all that comes from the 7d:es for 
the curious ; and the Common Meats be- 
come rare by the exquiſite Sawces which 
are beſtowed upon them. 

*Tis not a Plenty which may cauſe a 
Diſſipation to be feared ; 'tis not Fruga- 
lity that ſhews either Avarice or Pe- 
 nury. 

They do not here love an Oeconomy 
' niggard and fullen, that contents it ſelf 
| merely with ſatisfying the neceſlities of 
Life, and affords nothing to the Pleaſure 
| of it. They love a good order that fur- 
| niſhes every that can be deſired, and 
| that wiſely manages the uſe of it, ſo that 
nothing may be wanting. 

There 1s certainly nothing fo well 
| regulated as this Family. But Fortenfra 
diffuſes throughout the whole I do not 
know what ſort of an eaſy air. Some- 
| thing free and natural that conceals the 
| adminiſtration of it. One would conclude 
| that things moved of themſelves, ſo ſe- 
| cret 1s the ordering of them, and ſo diffi- 


| cult to be perceived. 


Let Hortenfia change her Lodgings , 


[no Mancan know whether ſhe has chang- 


ed them. The difference of places is in- 
ſenſible. Wherever ſhe goes we ſee no- 
thing 
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thing but her ; and if we ſee her, wh 
ſee every thing. The Novelty, the Alt | 


ration 1s not to be perceived. She alon 
attracts our Fyes, and employs them, 


Here no Viſits are made, - propcly | 
ſpeaking. Theſe Devoirs and Reſpe;[ 
to any one but her are mere ſlaven, 
The moſt regular Viſitants fecretly rf 
proach themſelves for ſtealing from ha Þ 
the time of looking after her Famil, | 
They never come-ſoon enough, and n«-}| 
ver depart late enougi:, They go to bel f 
with the Regret to have quitted her, a 
they riſe with the deſire to behold hi | 


afreſh. 


ſ 


the 


But how great is the uncertainty «| 
our human condition ! At the time wha 
Hortenfia ſeemed to enjoy her Heli 
the beſt; at the time when ſhe innocent Þ 
Iy enjoy'd all the pleaſure which Inclins 
tion deſires, and Reafon does not prot 
bit ; that ſhe taſted the Sweetneſs tf 
ſee Err beloved and eſteemed by Þ 

orld ; that thoſe Ladies who hu 
oppoled themſelves to her eſtabliſhment] 
were eharmed by her Converſation ;| 
that ſhe had as it were extinguiſhed felt} 
love in the Soul of her Friends, ever)] 


one expreſſing the ſame kind RY | 
0 


—_— 
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for her, which it is natural to have for 
| ones ſelf : Ar the time when the moſt 


lovely of the fair Sex forbore to con- 
tend with her Beauty ; that Envy had 
concealed itſelf in rhe bottom of their 


Hearts, thar all repining againſt her was 


private, or appeared ridiculous as ſoon as 
the begun to appear. At this happy time 
an extraordinary indifpoſition ſeizes her, 
and we were upon the point to loſe her, 
in ſpight of all her Charms, in ſpight of 
all our Admiration, and Love. 

You were juſt a periſhing, Zorten/za, 
and ſo were we. You through the vi- 
olence of your pains, we through that of 
our affliction. But it was more than be- 
ing ſimply afflicted. We felt all that 
you did, and were fick as you wtzre. Your 
unequal moments fometimes carried you 
to the brink of Death ; and ſometimes 
recalled you to life. We were {ubject to 
all the Accidents of your- Sickneſs, and 
to know how it fared with you, 1t was 
not at all neceſſary to cnquire after your 
Health. We needed only to obſerve in 
what ſtate we our ſelves were. 

Praiſed be that univerſal diſpenſer of 
good and evil; praiſed be Heaven that 
has reſtored you to our Vows, and given 
you 
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you again to your ſelf. Behold you are 
living, and ſo are we; but we have not 
as yet recovered the cruel fright that 
this danger gave us , and a cruel Ide 
ſtill remains behind, which makes us more 
lively conceive what muſt one day befal 
you. 5 

Nature will deſtroy this beauteous Fa. 
brick, which it has taken fo much pains 
to frame. Nothing can cxempt it fron 
that lamentable Law to which we are al 
ſubject. 

She who was ſo viſibly diſtinguiſhed 
from others during her life, will be con- 
founded with the meaneſt at her death. 

And do you then complain, you that 
have only an ordinary Genius, a com- 
mon Merit, or an indifterent Beauty, do 
you complain that you muſt dy ? Dont 
murmur, 1njuſt as ye are, Hortenfia wil 
dy like you. A time will come ( Oh that 
this infortunate time would never come) 
when we may fay of this Miracle. 


She's now reſolu'd to common Clay, 
She that did Beauty's Empire ſway. 
Pate, cruel Fate would have it ſo, 
Fate that governs all below. 


Now 
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Now vilgar Souls - learn to reft ig Jour 


B of ith, 
| And without murmn; Ing. ſub: to Death, 


In my opinion a k uneral Oration ought 
not to end without leaving ſome Conſo- 
- lation to the Auditors. After we have 
drawn their "Tears tor a Perſon who has 
quitted the World, *Tis ufual ro tell them 
the party deccaicd is 1n heaven, that the 
idea of his Happineſs may form in us” 
ſome Sentiments of Joy. 
| Tet us pals, let us pals from Grief to 

Pleaſure; we ave already wept becauſe 
we ſaw Harte 1/:2 pon the point to dye; 
Let us now cjoyce to behold her living, 
Our Sovereign 15 well. What can be 
oreater ? What can we deſire more ? 

There are but tew Reigns which we 
are not glad to {cz finiſhed. The lighteſt 
Chains are heavy to thoſe that bear 
them. They appear 'caſie ro none but 
thoſe rhat wear them not. Your Reign, 
Madam, ſtittconrmues, and we with it 
[ may continue for ever. Your Subjects find 
themſelves happy under your Govern- 
ment. There 1s not one of them but 
looks upon his Liberty at the greateſt 
Mistortune. 


P | Let 
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' Set us rejoyce, our Sovereign is living, 

and we live. To live- 1s the chief ofÞ - 

humane Bleſſings ; and to live for her is 

the chief of them. ?*Tis the ſweeteſt and 

the beit uſe we can make of our Lit 
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Very one knows that the greateſk - 
part of Men condemn Epicarus , 
and reje&t his Doctrine, not only 
a5 unworthy of a Philoſopher; but what 
1s more ſevere, as dangerous to the Com» 
mon-wealth : They ſolemnly declare that 
a Man becomes vicious from the very 
moment he declares himſelf one of his. 
Diſciples; ; that his Opinions are dire&- 
P-2 


ly 
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ly contrary to good manners, and thus 
they cover his Name with all imagina. 
ble Scandal and Inlamy. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the Sroicks, 
who, were his greateſt Enemies, never 
treated him fo ill : they combated his 
Hypothetis, but never invaded his Repy- 
wares, and. the Books they have left 

us plainly diſcover in abundance of Pla: 
ces the fingular Eſteem and Reſpet they 
had for him. 

From whence then proceeds this extrs 
ordinary difference ? and why dowt we 
- rather follow the opinion of the wile ; 
It is an-eafie matter to give the truc 
Reaſon of it, which is, that we don't do 
as they do. We don't vouchſafe to in 
form our ſelves of any thing, but blind. 
ly adhere to what is told us : without 
inſtruting our ſelves in the nature of 
things we judge thoſe to be the beit tha 
have the moſt Examples, and the great- 
eſt Crowd of Admirers; we doit follow 
Reaſon, but only the reſerablances of it 
We fitifly retain our Errors becauſe they 
are countenanced by thoſe of other Men, 
 Weratherchufe to believe implicitly than 
to put our ſelves to the expence.of judg: 
ing ; and are fo ſtrangely injuſt as to 
conclude, 
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conclude, that the Antiquity of an Opi- | 
nion is a ſufficient Title to authoriſe us 
to defend it, even in defiance to reafon it 


| ſelf. 


This, in ſhort, is one of the Cauſes 
that has made Fpicurss fall into the pub- 


lick Hatred, aud hasprevail'd with almoſt: 
| the generality of Mankind to diſcard 


him out of the number of Philoſophers. 


| We have condemn'd him without con- 


deſcending to know him, we have bani{hed 
him without hearing him ſpeak jor him- 
ſelf; nay we have deny'd him the juſtice 
to explain his own Sentiments. 

But after all, in my Opinion the chief 


| and indeed the moſt plaifible Pretence 


that Men have had to deſpiſe his Do- 


| Arine, has been the irregular Life of 


ſome Libertines, who as they abuſed the 


| Name of this Piulojopher, to they have 


ruined the Reputation of his Sect. 
Theſe People have recommended their 


own Vices under the reputation of his 


Wiſdom ; they have corrupted his Do- 
arine by their il Manners, 'and came 


over in vaſt Numbers to his Party, only 


becauſe they underſtood that Pleaſure 
was mightily. commended by them. 
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All the Miſchief is, that they would 
not know what this Pleaſure was, and 


what theſe Praiſes meant ; that they CON- | 


ftented themſelves with his Name in ge. 
nersl ; that they have made it ſerve as a 
Veil to their Debaucheries ;and that they 
quoted the Authority of ſo great a Man 
to ſupport the Diſorders of their Lite 
So that inſtead of profiting 'by the ſage 
_ Counſels of this Philoſopher, or corre. 
fing their vitious Inclinations in his 
School, they have loſt the only good 
quality they had left them, and that is, 
the ſhame of ſinning. 

They have arrived to ſuch a oieck 14S 
to, commend thoſe very AGtions they 
bluſhed at formerly; they take a Pride 
in thoſe Vices they had the Diſcretion 
to conceal before ; and at laſt withour the 
leaſt remorſe or ſhame. they blindly fol- 


lowed the Pleaſure they brought atong 


with them, and not that which he would 
have raught.them. 

In the mean time the World has paſſed 
judgment: by theſe Appearances, and ob- 
ſerving that a ſort of People who called 


themfeives Philoſophers, were extremely 


debauched , that they made a pubiick 


Profeſſion of their Crimes, that they _ 
fe 
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ted Epicuris co authors rheir Idlenels, 
their Impurity, and ther Lewdneſs | they 
made no difficulty to pronounce the Do- 
trineof this Philoſopher to be pernicious, 
and to compare his Diſciples 0 the un- 
cleaneſt Animals } IN ! NATUTre, | 


*. 


F'p; errt ; de grege porci, 


The Afairs of Epicurus had been in 
2 very ill condition 1f ſome diſintereſted 
Perſons had not taken care to do him ju- 
ſtice ; and freed themſelves from the pre- 
judices of the Multitude, whoſe Opini- 
ons are generally oppoſite to thoſe of the 
wiſe. 
For ſome generous Perſons have been 
tound, who have throughly informed 
themſelves of this Philoſopher's way of 
OR; ; who 'ſcorning to be determined 
by the common Bci: ef, have penetrated 
larther into the matter, and after a due 
Inquiry have produced very authentick | 
Teſtimonies both of the Probity of his 
Perſon. and the Purity of his Dodrine 

Theſe Gentlemen tin ve Pabuthe: 1in the 
face of the World, thar his Pleaſure was 
as ſevere as the Virtue'of the Szo:cks, and. 
that a Man who had 2 mind to be as de- 
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bauched as Epicurus , muſt alſo for his 
Comfort be gs ſober as Zero. 


And to fay the truth, it is highly in- 


credible that a Man to, whom his Coun- 
try erected ſeveral Statues ; whoſe Friends 
inhabited all the Cities of Greece ; who 
loved the worſhip of the Gods, and the 
Proſperity of his Country; who was cek- 
brated for his Ptety to his Parents, his 
Liberality to his Brothers, and his {weet 
Carriage to his Slaves; whoſe Modeſty 
hindred him from medling with State- 
Afﬀairs,and whoſe ordinary Suſtenancewas 
nothing but Bread and Water : It-1s high- 
 Iy incredible, I ſay, that fuch a Man thould 
_ ever give Precepts of Debauchery, or teach 
his- Diſciples the Practice of tnole Voices, 
which he naturally abhorrcd. 
On the contrery, as if this excelicnt 
Perſon had been apprehenſive, that tne 


Title he gave his' Philoſophy might be 


ſo far abuſed as to encourage wicked In- 
clinations; and that Mea in after Ages 
might calumniate this Pleafure, wherein 
. he placed the Sovereign good : as if he 


had foreſeen the unjuſt Averfion of the 
following Ages, and the Irregularities ol 


ſome Libertines that would abuſe his Do- 
Etrine, he took care himſelf to make an 


Apology 


_— 
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Apology for it, and fatisfied the World, 
that the Pleature he ſpeaks of was au- 
ſllere and ſober. | 
1 am not fo vain as -to' believe that 
'my bare Word will.be taken for this , 
| and'therefore will produce one of his Let- 
ters, wherein any one may be able to read 
his tru Sentiments. It is addreſſed to 
one Meneceus, and now pray obſerve af- 
ter what manner he explains himſelf. 

Although, my dear Meneceus, we ſay. 
| that Pleaſure is the end of May, we would 
by no means be ſuppoſed to ſpeak of infa- 
-mous lewd Pleaſures that preceed from Tu- 
temperance and Senſuality. This ill Tafe- 
rence can only be wade by thoje Perſons who 
are wholly ignorant of our Precepts , or elſe 
| combat them ; who abſolutely reject them, or 
pervert the true meaning of them. 

By this ſingle Fragment one may per- 
ceive how careful he was to preſerve the _ 

| Innocence of his Doctrine againſt Calum- 
| oy and: Jenorance ; that he well foreſaw 
| that only theſe two things were *capable 
| todecry 1t ; and 1n effect, as we have al- 
* Þ ready obſerved, they have ruined his Re- 


putation with the greateſt part of the 
World. | 


His 
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_ His Lyfe, as ſober and innocent as it 
was, could not eſcape ' cenſure, or free 
him from an infinite number of Lies and 
Invectives: But thoſe that have Written 
_ It, after having recounted the ſeveral Ca- 
lumnies of his Enemies, have immediate. 
ly refuted them ; and at the fame tune 
that they publiſhed our Philoſophers, Hi- 
ſtory, have likewiſe publiſhed his Apology, 
As it is not my. Defign to entertain 
you with 2 Narration of his Actions, but 
only to deſend his Pleaſure, I ſhall fend 
YOU back to Diogenes Laertius {or the 
Account of his Life ; and {hall content my 
ielt to Philoſophize upon the nature of 
- this Pleaſurc, © that has created him fo 
many Enemies ; and examine whether it 
1s of ſuch a hainous Charafter, that we 
ought to caſhier thoſe Perſons from the 
number of honeſt Men that - defend and 
follow 1t. 
Te live according to Nature, and not to 
feel any Pain, is what Epicurus calls living 
voluptuorſly. Now I am of opinion, that 
there-15 nothing in this that deſerves to 
be condemned ; that ſuch a Lite as this 
does not merit cenſure; that no Repub- 
lick in the World was ever fo ſevere as 
to difapprove 1t. 


px 
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| To live according to Nature is to fol- 

low right Reaſon. The bounds ſhe pre- 
{cribes us arc thoſe of Innocence. There 
is nothing in her but what 1s equitable 
and equal. | 

'Tis not along of her that Avarice 
came into the World. She induſtriouſly | 
conceaPd Gold in the entrails of the vi- 
leſt Element, and we have dug it from 
thence. | 
| She is not the cauſe of that Ambition 
that torments us ; ſhe brings us all equal 
intg the World, and fo ſhe takes us out 
of it. | CErE | 

We don't difter one from another, any 
farther than we corrupt her. Do you 
think it 1s ſhe that excites us to Pleaſures ? 
The Poets themſelves that have lodged 
all manner of Extravaganctes in Heaven, 
that fo they might fin with Authority , 
[a0d who have repreſented 7apiter weak 
and vitious, out of a defign'to copy a 
| God in-their own irregular Lives, were 
never 'guilty of the Preſumptien to do it. 
They have preſerved is Purity whole 
and entire ; and 1n deſcribing her Age, 
| have not taken notice of the Luxury that | 
became ſo rampant in the following ones. 


Hear 
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Hear what they fay , and they yil 
tell you, that Acorns were then the noy. 
riſhment of Mankind,that Rivers quench 


their Thirſt, that they dwelt in Caves, 


that they had no Apparel to defend them 
from the Cold, and that they followed 
Nature in all their Actions. . 

I know very well, that things did not 
paſs after this manner, and that the firſt 
Inhabitants of the- earth never lived in 
| this ftrange ſimplicity, which is more 


proper to the ſtupidity of Beaſts, than | 


the politeneſs of Men. The Poets have 


carried Matters too far, but their mean- | 
ing was, that our Extravagancies dont | 


proceed from Nature, that ihe never re- 
commended them to us, that 1t 1s not 


ſhe which ſays, 


Ales Phaſuacis petita Colchis, 


Atque Afr Volucres placent palato | 


uod non ſunt faciles. 


That ſhe did not invent vain gawdy E- | 
quipages, purple Habits, and a long train 
of Lacqueys; and in fine, that it 1s we | 
who abuſe the Gifts of Heaven, and the 
Advantages we have over the reſt ol 
the Creation, 


What 
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What then can be the meaning of li- | 
ving according to Nature? muſt we ab- 
ſtain from thoſe things the has made us 
Maſters of? I dor't pretend thar, but am 
rather inclind to believe, we ought to 
make uſe of them, provided it be done 
- purſuant to the Diftates of Nature. | 

We ought to uſe theſe things after 
ſuch a manner, that we may eafily part 
with them; we ought to be Maiters. of 
them, and not Slaves to them ; we ought 
| not impatiently deſire to attain them , 
nor to abandon our ſelves to deſpair up- 
| on the Loſs of them. Let us quietly 
| enjoy them as occaſion ſerves, but not 
fearch after them with inquietude and 
pain. 

There is no condition that does no 
| fit well upon a wiſe Man. For this rea- 
| fon I ſhall never quarrel! with a Philo- 
| ſopher for*living in a Palace, but ſhall 
| at the ſame time not excuſe him 1f he 
| ant content himſelf with a Cottage. I 
| ſhall not be ſcandalized to behold him in 
| the apparel of Kings, provided he has not 
their Ambition. 

Let Ariſtippus poſſeſs the riches of Cru- 
ſas, it matters not ; he will throw them 
| away as ſoon as they incommode him. 

| - Let 
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Let Pato fit down at the Table of 
Dionyſus the Tyrant. Sometimes heyill | 
eat nothing but Olives. t 
We dorrt at all blame the poſſeſſion of Þ 2 
Riches; we only condemn thoſe Perſon; Þ © 
that are mere Slaves to their wealth.. Þ 1 
[ 

( 


Poverty of it {elf will never make ys 
wiſe ; it may indeed render us uncaps: 
ble of committing certain Diſorders,” bu; 
then there are others which it cannot 
remedy. : | 

The ſordid cating of the Cynics did nei. 
ther contribute to their Tranquillity, no 
to their Modeſty. 

Ambition tollow'd Dzogezzes toto his 
Tub ; and there it was he had the Pre 
ſumption to command Alexander the 
proudeſt of ail Men. | 

All external Accidents will become in- 
different to us, if we have moderation of 
Soul ; that is, if we are wiſe, and follow 
the Dictates of Nature. 

{ awn %is harder to follow them, 
abundance than in neceſſity ; and that 
our Moderation has much leſs to appre 
hend from the miſeries of Adverſity, than 
the ſnares of Plenty : But then *tis inf 
nitely more glorious to ſurmount them, 
and the loſs of falſe Joys does only re- 
commend 
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commend to us the Poſſeſſion of ſolid ones. 
A Man does but faintly, if at all, reli{l 

that Felicity which colts him nothing , 
and for which he's obliged to mere 
chance. It is necellary that Wifdem 
ſhould give it us: nay ſometimes ir is 
neceſlary that Pain itſelf ſhould lead us 
to Pleaſure.« TY 

One that enters the Laſts at the Olym- 
pick Games with a deſign -to fight, in. 
caſe no body offers to appear againſt him, 

' May well enough be crowned , but for 
this does not deſerve the Title of Vi- 
ctorious. | 

Storms and Tempeſts give Reputati- 
on to Pilots. Had the Chaſtity of Penc- 
lope been never put to the Proof, it might 

| have been faid' of her, that ſhe wanted 
Gallants to debauch her. bod. 

Let us not therefore fly the World ; 
let us not abandon the Court ; let us 
not hide our ſelves in a Defart , from 

|. whence Philoſophy drew the firſt Men. 
| Let us poſſeſs Riches, let us not refuſe to 
| Enter upon publick Offices. If we are 
| Wiſe, we ſhall enjoy theſe things without 
the leaſt danger ; we ſhall ſteer ſafely by 
theſe Rocks, we ſhall behold all theſe 
Objets with an indifferent eye. 20g 

| | | | 


p 
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if they are taken from us, we ſhall teſti. 
fie to all the World, by our not caſting 
our Eyes back upon them, that we deſpiſe 
- them; and that we were never wedded to 


them. 
| It is feqnualous: for a wiſe Man to fly, 4 
t 
0 
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ard to be ſubdued by his Nefires, which 
as they. are, not in reality ac -ording to 
Nature, fo they can boaſt of no other 
Credit, than what the depraved Opinion 
of Mankind beſtows upon them. 2 
- T have thus 1n part explained wheren $; 
the Pleaſure of the Epicureass conſiſts, t) 
what it is,they mean by living up " 0 
Nature, in ſhort what their DoCtrine and c) 
true Sentiments are. Let us now conhi- iÞ 1y 
der whether this Opinion deſerves the Þ 
hatred of Mankind, or whether we have. f 
any reafon to ridicule it. Let. us examine ed 
whether this Pleaſure: favours Debauche- Jo 
ry and Exceſs, or whether any thingin pe 
the World can be more ſober and chaſ 
than it. ? 
If you enquire of Epjcars what: iti 
to hive voluptuouſly , he will anſwer that 
it 1s to diſengage our ſelves from too vi 
 gorous a purſuit of Riches, to reſiſt and 
ſuppreſs evil Deſires,to contemn Honours, 


to make our ſelves "Maſters of Da: 
an 
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and in a Word, to enjoy an abſolute and - 
uninterrupted Peace and repoſe of mind. 

All his Precepts centre here, true fin- 
cere Pleaſure 15 only to be found here ; 
and in effett we ought only to ſearch 
her here, ; not in a brutal fatisfa&tion of 
the Senſes, nor in any violent emoti- 
ons of the Appetites. 

[t is too pure to depend wholly upon 
the Body ; Reaſon 1s both the Miſtreſs 
and Rule of it, the Senſes are only its 
Servants: and therefore whatever migh- 
ty delights we may expect to find in 
good eating, or 1n the Pleaſures of the 
eye, or in Perfumes and Muſick, yet if 
we don't come to theſe things. with a 
Calmneſs and Tranquillity of Soul, we 
hall find our ſelves miſerably difappoint- 
ed; we ſhall abuſe our minds with a falſe 

Joy, and embrace a Phantom, a mere ap- 
pearance of Pleaſure for Pleaſure itſelf. 

Conſume, if you are ſo minded, all 
the odoriferons Wood of Arabza the Hap- 
py, revel in the arms of Yexus, feed up- 
on NeQtar and Ambroſia, enjoy all the 

Pleaſures that the moſt fruitful Poet ever 

lormed in his Imagination. All this wall 

Put create Vexation and Bitterneſs, if 

c eel the leaſt Inquietude within ; 


(- and 


) 
, 
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and our Melancholy will force us to com- 


plain In the midit of theſe ſweet Enter- 
talninents, 


I will give you an Example of this 


that ſhall fully convince you how im 


poilible it is for a Man to reliſh Pleaſure | 


when his Mind is diſturbed. 


. You have without queſtion read of the | 


mighty Feaſt which 77gel/znus made for 
Nero, and therefore may recall this great 


ſcene of Intemperance into your memory, 
the Luxury and Fame of which make no þ 


little noiſe even in our times. In all ap- 
pearance it was the greateſt Effort that the 


molt exceſſive Prodigality, joyned to thc 


moſt exquiſite Niceneſs, could make ; in 
ſhort, it was impoſlible for ſenſuality to 


advance a ſtep beyond it. AgrippasÞ 


oo No Me. ew. wy A, rm > pay of wm 7 FRY 


Pond was more choſen to be the SceneÞ 


of this extraordinary Feaſt, it was keptF 
on board 2 moſt magnificent Veſſel, which 
being drawn by an infinite number oP 

others ſeenyd to move infenſibly. Al} 

the& Veſſcis were curiouſly inriched wit 

Gold and Ivory ; the Rowers were ſo Ms 

' ny beautiful Boys, or to ſpeak better, 6 
many Cupids or Gods of Love. Tit} 
Ocean furniſhed this Entertainment witij 

Fiſt; and the ſeveral Provinces of tl 

+ Empurt} 
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Empire with a prodigious variety of 0- 


ther Diſhes. Not to be tedious, the great 
Plenty of it was only to be matched with 


| the extreme choiceneſs of the Proviſions. 
| dowt ſpeak of the infamous Houſes ere- 
| &ed onthe banks of this Pond,that were all 
| filld with Ladies of Quality, I don't ſpeak 
| of the. Courtiſans that were here beheld 


naked. Tt:e Night itſelf contributed to 
the Pleaſure of this Debauch ; its Dark- 


| neſs was overcome by an infinite number 
| of Illuminations ; and its Silence agreably 


diſturbed with the harmony of ſeveral 
Conſorts. 
Would you now know whether Nero 


| took pleaſure 1n all theſe things, and whe- 


ther he parted from the Banquet fatisfied 
and content 2 You need only conſider with 
your ſelt that he carried the remembrance 


{ of his Crimes, and the remorſe of his 
| Conſcience avout him. Having done this, 


you'll ſoon conclude that Deſpair accom- 
panied him, that he ſuffered as much as 
the greateſt Criminal, and that although 
his outſide carried the ſhew of a Triumph, 
yet he was acting a terrible Tragedy in 
hes Soul. 

If he felt any Joy *twas that of frantick 
Perſons ; he owed his Pleaſure to his Fury 
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or his Drunkenneſs, and was no longer 
happy than he was abandoned by his 
Reaſon. 

I fay the ſame thing of thoſe Sots that 
accompanied him ; for I cannot beheve, 
that either Seneca, or Thraſeas Petus, or 
Bareas Soranus, who lived up to Nature 
amidſt the univerſal corruption of their 
Age, were in the* number of his Gueſts: 
without doubt he had none ' but fuch 
whom a Life full as irregular as his own 
made him love ; who adviſed him to all his 
Crimes, who were the Executors of them, 
and before whom he might not be obj: 
ged to bluſh. 


A Herd of ſuch profligate Wretches 
never aſpired to true Happineſs ; there 
was not one wife Man in the whole Com- 
pany ; now Pleaſure has no influence on 
Minds that are corrupted and ſpoiled with 
all forts of Debauchery and Exceſs. 


uemvis media erue turbid 
Aut ob avaritiam, ant miſerd ambitione 
laborat. 
Hic nuptarum inſanit- amoribus, hic puts 
rorum. 
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In ſhort, they lay open to all thoſe Paſſi- 
\ on that diſturb ghe Peace of the Soul, 
and. conſequently were not 1n a conditi- 
on toreliſh the Pleaſure we ſpeak of. 
| 1 could wiſh that Fp:curzs had been pre- 
| ſent at this Aſſembly, and declared his 
| Opinion in the face of the World. I am 
| confident he would have ſpoke the truth 
| before Nero himfelf ; that he would never 
have dreaded Death, which was looked 
upon by him to be a thing indifferent, 
and am apt to imagine he would have 
explained himſelf afrer this manner : 0h 
| unfortunate Prince ! hew fFrangely art thou 
| infatuated to believe, that Pleaſure confiſts 
{im [ntemperance, which is as far removed 
| from all Exceſs, as thou art from the true 
| felicity of Life. Thou draggeſt thy miſery 
| about thee wherever thou goejt, and in ſpight 
| of a thy endeavours, thou art not able to 
' turchaſe one moment's repoſe from thy Conſci- 
ence. Load thy Tables with the moſt exqui- 
te Dainties that were ever eaten; drink > 
the moſt genero s Wines that Greece and 
Traly cau afford ; and after this wallow in 
| all the moſt abominable Y arieties of Luxury 
| and Incontineuce, Thou wilt find nothing 
| there that can ſatisfie thee, and when thy 
bedy i is ſurfeited with them, thy mind will 
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ftill be upon the ſearch after Pleaſure. Theſe 
are not the things that render Life happy, 
it is Prudence only which cauſes the Sove 
reign good ; which will teach thee to regu þ 
late thy defires according to Nature, aud | 
in this regular ſtate thou wilt find what thu | 
wilt never be able to find in theſe Diſor. | 
ders. If thou wante(t any thing cast th 
eyes upon this common Mother, aid ſhe wil 
give thee wherewith to content thy ſeif e- 
fily, Art thou thirſty > She has careful 
provided Rivers and Fountains in ever 
place to quench it. Art thou hungry ? ther 
is no part of the Univerſe ſo barren, tu 
thou mayſt meet with Fruits to relieve th i 
ſelf : if thou canſt not be ſatisfied with rhel 
things, much leſs ſhalt thou ever be ſatis Þ 
with exceſs. Pleaſure is nothing but april 
vation of Pain. Conſult thy hunger auf 
thirſt, and they will make thee find Pler 
fere in the fumplicity of Nature ; and Breu | 
and Water will ſupply the Place of the chi- | 
ceſt Repaſt thou canſt think of, when ont | 
thou haſt need of them, At preſent ttu 
art not in this Condition, thou doſt not a: 
low thy ſtomach time to digeſt thy Meat: 
thy Intemperance daily lays in a new ſit} 
of Crudities, and haſtens that Death whict 
grves thee ſo many cruel Apprehenſions 


Thu: 
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Thus thou fitteſt down at Feaſts without 
finding any pleaſure in them, becauſe thou 
doſt commit a violence upon Nature, and force 
her to obey thy defires : but know for a cer- 
tain truth, that they are contrary .to her, 
and that the Irregularities of thy Body dar 
ken the light of thy Reaſon. Dowr imagine 
therefore to find any reliſh in thoſe Pleaſures 
thou propoſeſt to thy ſelf : it is only to be 
found in thoſe that are per mitted by Nature, 
The Ambition of ſervants carries them to a 
fond longing after Crowns, If they were once 
Kings, they would then defire to be the only 
Monarchs of the World ; and when arrived 
to that heighth they would be calling out 
for Incenſe and Sacrifices. The Fable of the 
Giants inſtructs us, that Earth has preſu- 
med to diſpute the Pre-eminence with Fea= 
ver. Tis the ſame in all other wild diſors 
derly defires : No one is happy but the Per- 
fon that knows how to regulate them; and 
as this can be done by no one but a wiſe 
Man, whoſe peculiar Talent it is, ſo it ouly 
belongs to him to command the Univerſe. 
He, and only he, can extratt Pleaſure from 
all things ; he alone uſes theſe delights with 
ſobriety, and deſpiſes them even while he 
poſſeſſes them. As for thee, who diſhonour- 
eſt the race of Auguſtus, and who art the 
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infamy of Mankind, over whom the Indy. 
nation of the Gods has placed thee : do what 
thou wilt, thou wilt be always miſerable, 
thou wilt always carry thy Tormenters about 
thee : thou wilt never free thy felf one mi- 
nute from the horrors of thy Conſcience, aud 
in the midſt of the Regale thou wilt not tat 
one drop of Wine, which ſhall nor repreſent 
zo thy Imagination the Bloced of thoſe Tunc- 
cents, that thy Cruelty has ſhed. 

Behold, unleſs I am miſtaken,what Epj- 
cyrus wonld have ſaid upon this occaſion. 
Behold how he would have juſtified his 
Philoſophy ; behold how he would have 
reprimanded the Vices of the Emperour, 

But ſince it is utterly impoſſible that 
the Mind, which is the Judge of Pleaſure, 
ſhould perfeQly relith it , if the Body, 
whoſe Miniſtry it uſes, does languiſh un- 
der any torment ; Zpicurns teaches, that 
all-privation of bodily pain, as wel! as 
that of the mind, is neceſſary towards 
the conſummation of that fovereign Good, 
which he calls Pleaſure. 

And to fay the truth, there 1s {o im- 
mediate a Communication between the 
Mind and the Fleſh, that it 1s very diffi- 
cult to ſeparate their Pleaſures and their 
Suffering, It is hard to comprehend _ 

. ne 
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the Soul can be pertealy happy, while 
Diſcaſes afflict its Companion the Body : 
how it can think of Joy whilſt the vio- 
lence of pain extorts Complaints from it, 
or how it can be ſenſible of Pleaſure, whilſt 
| it is preſent at all thoſe Places where the 
| Indiſpoſition rages. 
| Let the Szoicks boaſt as long as they 
| pleaſe of the inſenſibility of their wiſe 
| Man, and of this rigorous Virtue that 
| aughs at Pain. When they come once 
to the ſaffering part, they'll find that 
their Body 1s by no means of this Opt- 
| nion, and that although theſe Diſcourſes 
| are really magnificent and lofty, yet for _ 
| all that they are neither to be reconci- 
{ ſd to Nature, nor to Truth, 
| Twill notjuſtifie this Propoſition by the 
| Examples of the generality of their Phi- 
| loſophers. 1 will not cite any name which 
they may have the leaſt Pretence to re- 
| ject, nor urge any Man upon them whoſe 
Virtue may be- calied in queſiion: ZHer- 
cules alone ſhall aſſert the truth of what 
I have delivered. 
{ This Hercules,who is reckoned amongſt 
| the Gods, whom fo many Exploits have 
| made immortal, and whom the Stoicks 
| have choſe for a perfe& model of their 
Strength 
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Strength and Wiſdom. Let us a little 

refle& upon the dying behaviour of this | 
Heroe, and conſider the laſt Actions of | 
his Life. Without doubt this invincible 
Man will depart out of the Worlt, x | 


he came into 1t, by doing fomethins He. Þ 


roical and great. To be ſure he'li not Þ 
let a ſyllable drop from him that may 
diſhonour his mighty Exploits, or ſeem | 
unworthy of his former Chara*ter. 

We ſhall find our ſelves extremely mi. 
taken if we are of this Opinion. The FÞ 
force of his Pain triumphs over his Cou- Þ 
rage, his Conſtancy yields to the rape 
of the Poyſon that burns him. He does F 
not only complain, but he weeps, he cries, þ 
he ſtamps, he flings about | 


— At CIYCUMm gemunt petre 
Locrorum, & alta Eubre promontora. 


And by theſe his laſt effects of Rage and | 
Deſpair he quits his life to go and take | 
his place amongſt the Gods. 


Let the Stoicks therefore come over Þ 


to our party ; Let them amuſe us no 
more with their inſenſibility, let them not | 
pretend that their wiſe Man can be hap- 
py amidſt his Yortures, and let them | 
not | 
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not deſpiſe pain with their uſual in{olence 
fiace they fee Hercules himſelf could not 
ſupport himſelf under the Preſſure of it. 
| But if they anſwer, that the Poet has 
| been guilty of a great Soleciſm in re- 
- preſenting Hercules aſter this manner , 
and continue to give other Relations of 
this Heroe contrary to the Authority of 
Books, and the Conſent of the Theatre, 
Pofidonius heretofore one of the Maſters 
of Cicero, and the greateſt of all the Sto- 
icks, (for ſo this celebrated Diſciple of his 
calls him ) will furniſh us with a notori- 
ous Example, and we ſhall ſee one of the 
{trongeſt Pillars of the Porch ſhaken by 
a ſlight Indiſpoſition. 

The Gout which at laſt attacqued this 
Philoſopher, proved to be the rock on 
which his Conſtancy ſplit. He com- 
plained of his pain with as much 1mpa- 
tience as any ordinary man would have 
done: and tho he reproached it by vaunt- 
ing that all its Efforts ſhould never con- 
| firain him to own that it was an Evil, 
| yet he could not forbear to afflict himſelf 
with it, to complain of it, and herein 
he teſtified more Opinaatrete than Con- 
ſtancy and Reaſon. 


Ir 
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It ſeems' that Cicero was ſcandalized 

at weakneſs of this wife Man, or at leaſt 

that he was aſtoniſhed at it. TI have he. 
held, fays he, Poſſidonius the greateſt May 
amongſt the Stoigks ſuffer the pains of the 
Gout with as little Reſolution and Bravery 
as my Landlord Nichomachus the Tyrian, 
whom he eiteemed but as an ordinary May. 

And indeed Iam fo far from believing 
that the Felicity of Humane Life 1s com- 
patible with pain, that I am of Opinion 
it would be the Action of a wife Man 
to quit it, in caſe he were not able to ſt 
ſuch an uncomfortable Attendant as fome 
diſtance from him. And although I have 
the memory of Macenzas in great Vene- 
ration, and think that no one ought to 
mention his Name but with the protound- 
eſt reſpe& ; yet I could wiſh, if it were 
poſlible to be done, that ſome Verſes of 
his were utterly loſt, and that he had ne- 
ver inform'd us, that he was more fond 
of a wretched Life than (1 don't fay a 
Philoſopher ) but a Man of the meaneſt 
Courage ought to be. 

You cannot offer him Life upon never 
ſo difadvantageous Terms, but he readily 
accepts it. Let him be deformed it fig- 
nifies nothing, let him be crooked he ſtill 

comforts 
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' comforts himſelf that he is. alive. Let 
| him endure all the united Torments of 
the moſt violent Diſeaſes, he is ſtill con- 
$ tented, if they are not mortal ; and though 
| you ſhould condemn him to the moſt 
: cruel Death imaginable, yet, by his good 
| will, he would not be brought to quit 
| his Life, provided he could {till preſerve 
| it amidſt the moſt terrible Puniſhments. 


Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa, 
Tubber aſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
Hanc mihi vel acuta 

S7 ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine. 


| His effeminacy, no doubt on't, diftated 
| theſe Verſes to him, whilſt he taſted all 
| the pleaſures of Life. He had never ex- 
perimentally known what pain was be- 
| fore; and I dare boldly aver, That if he 
| had found himſelf in this lamentable Con- 
| dition of his own chuſing, he would have 
earneſtly deſired Death to rid him of his 
| Torments. 

| By this tis an eaſy matter to conjec- 
| ture that Mecenus was a Man of Pleaſure, 
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bur not an Epicurean ; ſince thoſe Philo. 
fophers had too elevated a Soul to con- 
deſcend to ſuch ignominious Conditions. 
They were leſs apprehenſive of Death than 
of Pain, and ſometimes renounced Plea- 
ſure for the ſake of Pain. 0 
And the reaſon 1s, That Epicurus very 
well judging that the generality of Men, 
corrupted by the enjoyment of Pleaſures, Þ 
and ſuffering themſelves blindly to he 
hurried on by their Appetites, would not Þ 
be in a Condition to foreſee the Griek Þ 


and Afflictions,which would be the certain Þ _ 


conſequences of their irregular Courſes: Þ 
And on the other hand, fearing that th: Þ 
love of Eaſe, and an efteminacy of Spirit, Þ 
Join'd to the fear of Labour and Pain, Þ 
would oblige them to be deficient un Þ 
their reſpective Duties, and render them Þ 
inſerviceable in the whole courſe of thei Þ 
Life; he was of opinion that at ſome cer Þ 
tain times, when a wiſe Man had full |: F 
berty to chuſe for himſelf, and nothuny þ 
hindered him to purſue his full Satisfac F 
tion, he might abandon himſelf to Plex | 
ſure, and entirely remove himſelf from 
Pain : But then that there were certain | 
conjunCtures, when the obligation of Iv] 
duty, and the neceſlity of affairs, our 

incl p 
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| incline him not to refuſe Pain, and to re- 

| ject Pleaſure. 

It was this generous Maxim that obli- 
ged Cato ticenſts to dye. For although 
he might have continued fate upon the 

{ Ruins of his own Party, and Ceſar would 
| have been proud: to have given him his 

Life : Nevertheleſs the Shame to ſurvive 

the loſs of the publick Liberty, and the 

Infamy of Servitude, would not permit 

this generous Perſon to deliberate, Whe- 
| ther he ought to chuſe the Pain of dying 
{ ploriouſly, to avoid the Pleaſure of living 
| after a manner, which to him feem'd un- 
worthy of a Roman. 

[t was this Maxim that obliged Regu- 
lus to deliver himfelt into the hands of his 
Enemies, where the cruelty of his Exe- 
cutioners was leſs ſenſible to him, than 
the remorſe for having broke his word 
would have been. 

It was this Maxim, which as it made 
Fabricius deſpiſe the Treaſures of the King 
of Epirus, ſo it made him deſpiſe thoſe 
evil deſires which attend the poſletlion of 
Riches, to preſerve the repoſe of his 
Mind, and the chief Pleaſure. 

In fine, it was this Maxim which com- 
pell'd Cicero to declaim againſt Am 

| an 
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his Hhave”lived' peaceably at his wh | 
_ Houf&®and enjoyed'all the'eafe 'of 1k" 
andthe diverſions of Stitdy; 4 Pls 
There is nothing commendable wt þ \ 
World' which canfiot be reduetd to* thi 
Maxim';-and whatever Heroick Aion þ 
theſe great Men have dJone;'you Wifi | 
that if they choſe one Pain it was-tb avoid 
a greater ; and on the other hand," if they Þ | 
have”not -prattifed certain Pleafures, 1 
was only to acquire by this abſtinenc 
others that were 'more  ſatisfaftory and 
EDS 7224-2 Won mY 
For to what other cauſe can you aſſign 
their iſluftrious Actions? Do you imagine 
that" they parted out of this World with 
ſo 'much Indifference > That they rejetd Þ 
the poſſeſſion of Gold? That they Utew | 
dangerous Enemies upon their Heads, and | 
did not at the ſame time think thatwhat 
they did was either for their Profit or 
Pleaſure? F nr II 
Don't let us do them' this Injuſtice, | 
Dorrt let us impute the effe&ts of ther | 
Wiſdom to the efforts of their irregular 
Minds. Let us believe that in all theſe 
things they ated with Deliberation ; yo 
cl 
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| ler us not repreſent them in a worſe Con- 
dition than' the moſt ſavage Animals ; 
"which are never ſo ſtrangely tranſfpor- 
. red, but thet we may eaſily to conclude ' 
whither the impetuoſity of their Motion 
tends. ON 
- Cato parted with his Life ; it was be- | 
| come a Burthen to him. He found-much 
| Teſs Pain-to quit the World than to ſubmit 
to Ceſar, whom he did:not believe to be 
an honeſt Man ; and much more Pleaſure 
in nor Living at all, than in Living un- 
der an ignominious Servitude. 

Regulus returned back to Carthage : had 
he not done ſo, he had been accuſed of 
Perfidiouſnels. "EY 

Fabricius could not be corrupted by 
Pyrrhus : in this he teſtified his Integrity, - 
he ſerved his Country ; and with the bare 
pleaſure of refuſing Riches, ſatisfied him- 
felt infinitely more, than if he accepted 
them. Ts: 

[n ſhort , Cicero publickly reproached 
Antony, and declared. himſelf his capital 
Enemy. If he had no reafon to do to, 
he deſerves indeed to be blamed ; but if 
| he deſigned to eſtabliſh the tranquillity 
| of the Republick, though it were at the 
expence. of his own; it he endeavoured 

ce R to 
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to ruin Anthony that he night five" Row!” Þ 9! 
befides that by this'C out YE contri! Þþ dl 
buted to the Safety - of *his Fellow Cit] cc 
zens, wherein his o\nWs*in'a_mandtt'Þ Y 
wrapt up, fo much inore'did he' deſewwe tc 
the' praiſes of all the World, and the love” nc 
of the Roman People. - tl 

Theſe. great Men, in Truth of Hiſtor, 7% 
were' not of the Family of Epicurus; nay Ws 
one of them, in Tome 'of his Vritings, ha" 
attempted to confute his Opinioris ; bit" 
'tis ſufficient that the Authority of thei 
Examples 1s to be found in the' Do{rine' 
of this Philoſopher ; and thar the World! 
ſhould be informed that Virtue alone was: 
not their chiet Motive, or at leaſt that": 
what they call Virtue, onght to be named " 
Pleaſure. þr 

Not. but that ſeveral Perfons- of the Þ*% 
greateſt Bravery have been bred up, in Þ % 
this School; who in a degenerate corfupt Þ | 
Age have doric ARions tull as vigorous, bly 
and” noble , as thoſe of the antient Ro þ 
mans in the moſt F lourrſhing day 5 Of their fel 
Republick. hag 

Under Nero's Empire the Worldino 6} 
*admired the Death of Perron;us,than they pry 
had done that of Seveca. The Emperoury te 
Tutor did not purchaſe any Glory by'['W 
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dying, aWhich, his Maller; of. the Re ls | 
F* NE, alterwards. acquir E..; And FE 
comp n, opinion, was , . That this. worels, 
| ho, had all. along, preached; up..4;c0N- 
GIO of Life; did nor quit. it more ,ge- 
nerguſly,, than Petronius who Qugied all 
the Pleaſures of it.* .,... X 
| am obliged for, the honour of E 
curzs to, enlarge ſomewhat upon the Life 
and. Death of this Courtier, who wag one 
of. his greateſt Diſciples ; and it will be 
pe for, me to handle this Subject 
without giving you a ſenſible Entertain- - 
ment, Since, you are not at this time of 
day. c0,be made. acquainted with the Qua- 
nes of .lluſtrious Men, I am ſure you 
will-aot. be, unwilling to allow Pertronius 
q place 1 in this number, and to obſerve, 
-n,p4/aut, the marks of kis Generolity and 
av 1;dom.; RE 
| This famous Epicur can, far-from reſem- 
bling, our., modern Debauckees, that. eat 
F:nd.drink, away their Eſtates, made Pro- 
Fielfipn of a, cultivated polite Luxury, and 
[minded nothing but refined Pleaſures. 
148d as Induſtry and Diligence give a Re- 
[puration. to the reſt of Mankind, he was 
1 the only. Perſon in the World th al; ac- 
ard it-by his caſe, and fitting ſtill. His - 
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ou. Ring afgh there 1s ti oe - 
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Prince had none. but: vitious Thell 1onÞ 2 
yer he was ſo ſtrongly enchanted by" ire 
merit, that. he made him the Arbi 
' or Comptroller of all his Pleaſures? ni (or 

believed that amidſt all his Aﬀluence n, 
_"Pfenty, he ought not to: eſteem, a "3 


. thing as ſweet and agreeable, unleſs f 
froutus firſt approved it. 


I 


I ſpeaſfvd! 


F 


- 


- | þ g. 


be 


Tos. 


HON FUR ve ON 
they were Sriend fo The 1 
pF J0. NORM bij Fink 4 6, 
Rn ritngs.; d cauſe. he .þ ye 
i ecaule We duſpefted that 1h 
I; d KATE, -thern, to him. WE 
From 3, that, moment 2d 6 Pair 
himas| his Competitor ; ; and fearing 
Batt by. the. means. of ,this wile arid ho- 
neſt ſure, whereof he made Profeſſion, 
Bhe-migh r. effect what Sexcca could not by 
6 Nth of his Sect, tilat iS, recal 
[7 Fetngns ie diſorders of his Life ; "he 
alved iro. deſtroy him, imagining ihere 
| " No. . ther. Way ro ettabliſh himſel? 
ML n 1m | 
P 7 HOW AY, he awaked that Prince's 
of > 
WE 


to.which,. as being his pr edomi- 


Saflion,. all his other Pleaſures gave 
o Y mac accuſes Perronius with, being 
\QiSceninus, who. was in Piſrs 
| Lon! WELL y.: he corrupts one of his Slaves. 


i} | i him, takes from him all means 
Io hang ham himſelf, and gets. the SiFateſ 


i ul 2 


AL-Irrcht - part. 
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{mpritonec,,. 


4's £3 wa lw1tuleh 9616] beliirn 
In this condition, a Man of lefs Gets 


rofity. would either have. flatterd” himfd/ 


"SASNLS. 


4 
5 


k 


the laſt extremity. . 


” 


cy, or at Jealt have prolonged his Lifet 
| S EO LAEELUIGS £9 
 &s tor himyhe does quite otherwiſe? 


of Hope or Fear ; and being refolved t 
ot D2 fcarcncd, 4 way, to: do It Wi 
vals KLLLEGS Erengqwiliry wherein he” hi 


Precipitacion, he ordered ns 
be, opcncd, and afterwards to- be bound 

23492 ; 27d. then taking the Lipattiits 
o# as he picated Inmfielt, he entcytaine 
ins Friends With agreable Converſations; 
not affeting to make any ſerious Di- 
icourſes tetore them, by which he might 
vretend to the glory of Conſtancy, 


Nor would he employ the Jaſt Hour | 


of his Life 1n ſpeaking of the- Immorts: 
lity of the Soul, nor of the Opinions of 
_ the Philoſophers ; but having pitched up- 
on a more voluptuous. and more Rar 

fort 


< 


FERET REES! Lat -1 þ (EY 361 HLOFH, k 4 3G Te þ... 
part..0! his. Domeſticks to be chained hy 


£15 wihng to quit life with | 


au © —. em— a te - —_— 7 <<"% 
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ſort ;of Death, he rather choſe to imitate 


the Sweenefs of'a Swan; and therefore 
cauſed. ſome delighttul moving Verſes to 


be.re cated to Ying. 


Nevertlielels he reſerved a few moments. 


to diſpoſe of his own Afiairs ;* he reward- 


ed abundance of his \ Saves; and ſome of 
thenPhe ordered to be puniſhed, Then per- 
ceiying the Hour of his Death approach- 


| ed, after he had uſed a little exerciſe he 
hid himſelf peaccably. down to / fleep; 


that his Death; winch was violent, might 

however re cſemble, as muck as poſlible, 

one that was: fortuitous and natural. hy 
People, if they praſe, may ſtill talk 


#'Þ Sverates, and mightily commend the 


Conſtancy, with which he drank the 
ion, , PFetrouins 15 not at all infertour 


ito. him ; nay he' may juſtly pretend 1o 
have the advant ige over him ; as having 
abandoned a life infinitely more. delict- 
ous, than that of this wiſe Grecjan, with 
the ſame Tranquillity of mind, and the 
| fame Equality of Soul. 


But that, you may better comprehend a; 


the | great value of this Pleaſure, which I 


am, here maintaining, T will give you 
the. PortraiCture of a Man, who perfeCtly 
polſeſſes it, and by a Repreſentati 10n of 

R_ 4 oF 


ite 
224538 


pl 
, 


x43 -iſeflecfoys whomotte 
chixQonnerpart;] which Þwill>dfterWards 
!giubiyouopibryow our: of all zmaninarief 
.couby”! mpg —— 
finirely cpeotery 23 e5qofl listo bovingab 
->\[nggine; ro:y our! folf wiMan ;imfþerfet 
-health, \ plentp lice} afflugncey! mnocenth 
"he Deligfits of this World ;3ohs 
+Sou peaceable; 'ſcrene-and eafic; poitti{my 
always;and-tharin;abundance; therinof 
agreable Pleaſures'of the Body'and Mini; 
Seing-neither/troubled with the: fence 
ame ae with _ Near of any Grit 
whatever. 1813 801 1 v0 
1; Whar Gohditiva © can iajda codable navoHe 
ware or more defirable'than'this?Fur 
before: a Perſon can arrive toithis/exalre! 
ſtare ;>it" is/meceſſary that: he poſſeſs 
Force: of Soul: proof againſt Death »1and 
Paid ;rhat his'Mind be entirely diſengaped 
from all-rhe falſe Opintons-of ghevalgy; 
«that 'it be-nor diſturbed with 1npertineri 
Fears 5 \nay, that it ſuffer nor the-Ples- 


fures-it has taſted to beloſt/; but always | : 
entertain it ſelf with a ſweet! remem- | 


brance of-them.'' This/is to arrive: toithe 
higheſt Period of Felicity ; where theds 
fecti:of 'nothing can be pretended; 2ag00 
the full Gonſummarion of Humane o Hap 


3vnal | 
| On 


$4.4 "3 © 


*” » tlc OY wh 


p -Þy. gums wg FW I... Xo = 


Fm 


þ1;@wiheibther charid: ler1ng:5epwofentido 


joupnſgbrss Ik Manuoerwhelmed:oviths all | 


.cheEvdethattangfhicHumant Nature; 


deprived of all hopes to ſee them even di- | 


| finifhed; neither feeling any: proſeatPilea- 


rem having tveri taſted any, cor di- 


ding itoufiomile himſelf/any- for the time 
ojcdine ; and 'after:we!have-owned:that 
'nothmb canbe: umnagined more:miſerable 
 thalithis:Conditioa,/-let-us: at! the:fame 
3ims:canfels, that-nothing can-be-more 
[happy than the 'voluptuous!:Epicuncar: 
Now 1f you think that this happy:Per- 
foog whole Picture 1 have drawn; is no 
whereito;: be found 'but only: 4n;mVown 
'Imiagination.; and that ſo. perfet; a-Seene 
of:belccity:cannot be 'among Men, > any 
[atherivate'than in-ldea.; I proteſt you have 


'wrong->Sentiments both of Humane Cort . 


.dari5o0and/ the goodneſs of: Heaven; and 
ham:ebhged ro. draw you:-out of ithis 


Erf6ur:;; that you''may 1no Jonger -mur- | 


| Murat our Mitery, and+the Injuſtice of 
| earoDeſtioy): © 4 niaIIIING: 
- | +i1cfind this Original done. by the hand 
of ant of ' the greateſt Maſters, placed: in 
| the: Cabinet-of one -of the moſt curious 
Authors-that ever writ. It 1s Felicity: it 
elf painted under the CharaQter of Oraza, 
Ma ch for 
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tor: 19 1d9%, Croers, call him, and here. Job 
lows a taithtul, Trapflation, ,of, what he 
-xecounts coneerning his Happinels,,- * 
- { Nothing'was wanting in Qrata, (4 
£ Man. extremely - richy very. polite; and 
*< very. delicate); of, all-chat contributes to 
© make a "Man live: voluptuouſly,, 4nd..to 
© make-him be loved, and to enjoy: a per- 
\Ject and entire health. . For he pollctied 
- 4, very, plentitul Forrune -in ;the . fineſt 
«Country. in the World.; he had always 
© ſtore- of Friends about himy ſervice eable, 
* pleaſant and divertinggand ne, Gexterouſly 
* managed every thing co che beſt Advan- 
{tage of Life. Ani to. comprehend! allin 
fa tew. Words, his Defigns met  alyvays 
«as Nappy a Qucceſs,, and as favours 
* ble; an Accom; Jlithmear as Man could 
© with. Fr 
{1 don't believe that there. is any thing 
: be blamed 4n tis condition, provided 
 no{udden Change befalls it. We muſt there- 
tore conclude 07474 to be perfectly nappy,if 
he can {ill continue in the fortunate ſtate, 
wherein we have {hew'd him. | 
© Fhus | have given-/you, unleſs I am 
miſtaken, a Portraifture that very well 
reſembles the firſt Deſign which I was 


to lay before you ; and which you mi- 
| ſtook 


'25T 


ſtookFor 'a Work of 7 Fancy; and the Pro- 


tudb'of miere/ Tihiagitation. 1. 


Now kt: us'turn the* Tables. "and fg 
-dine{ore thitfable' Wrerekes tb 6ppoſe 
"rf his Orara!n” Letins conpart'ro' thim-- 
it you phaſe, Sink of thoſe inforturtare. 


'Perfons; whom we” behold' on the anti- 


ent : 'Theitre: one of whom judges him- 


flf roo criminal to. weild the Scepter of 
the Greeks; who is afraid ro diſhonour 
the race of Pelops, from whence he owns 
himſelf deſcended ; who'dares not '{hew 
lnmſelt” before Mien, who dares notenter 
the Temples. 


'Let us compare to him anothes of the | 


ſame rank; who making Signs to his Friends 

not ro approach him; looks upon him. 
{ef to'be ſo unfortunate, that he is 'ap- 
prehen ſive, leit his very ſhadow ſhould 
prove contagious. Or rather let us think 
no more of 4treus and Thyeſtes ; let us 
forger their Crimes, the remembrance of 
which (tilt inſpires ns with: horrour ; "ler 


us not caſt our eyes any longer upon 4 


Famuly which has: foxced the Sun to go 


backward; and which has furniſhed Hell 


W ith one of 4 its moſt famous Puniſhments. 
Occulte 
Noxitudo ovliteretur P elopielum. 


Let 


4 _ m——_—_ EG : 
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Let, ys, rather, chuſe Hera but. Berfons 
full as unhappy as the Off-ſpring of Tar 


talus, J-er.the Son, gt, Amphrareus, make 
his en ENGe: > te Viſions, and 
de mw ad IE FAG "Furies;qhat 
we wA\ 9% 40 IN 


Years IN 194 
What Ag ] fee? / heme S theſe Y 


KY :artſe.d - | 
From gaping 7 ombs phey from. 70 "Prike 
nu MY EYES. i 449%\\ 
Oh help me to put out ky cr Ne Fire, 
. {n. whoſe embraces 1 ſhall, ſoon expire:;, 
At me.. their Whine the THe o__ 
dt. Hhake,. 
7 OT aa ry $ nakes a dreadful, Corr 
4... make. 
| See, ſee, they come .! I feel the pointed 
4 4 - dE +: 
And Is my labouring. for wnraly 7 empeſs 
reign. 


| And afrer. POM has, made. us yo the 
Tortures of. Conſcience, , and Preſſures, af 
the Soul ; let Philoftetes. entertain ys ih 
the Miſeries to which he finds himſelf 
reduced; \let. him. ſpeak, let him complain 
of his ill fortune. Do's.hie. nat. paint; out 
a very wretched Perſon wheh he fays. K 

HBo 


Dai aesf $63 


200000 4b! rp Wet i that op ar 
ad\ 10 Brink, AO 9 qqerny 28 1117 
olgpLan” Wagett> uþon* 19h: Yet 
bas 20} HBALLboI0GAT 9908) cy 4 
160 yp PV retth, Flor bj Wigan: 2 
Who for the ſpace of Nine revol®h years 
Has been devoured by Sickneſſes » and 
DRUGS 6777 AEAED 
, Neve Os C ffs, whoſe rep: invade the 
dig 'y- -'Y 4 
Here torturd with my pains I Prece-meal 
A CG de; 6 
 Paesbat thefrightful horrors of hjs place : 
12'Fhe Scene of all my Sorrows "and" "D#ſerace, 
Where robb'd of Glory, to a "Rock confiw'd, 
Pear all 'P lagues of Body and of Mind, 
And my keen Arrows pg the” Birds pre- 
DIK\VEL pare - a7 --Q\ 
Their Plumes my raiment , nd their 
EE * \ Fleſh my fare. NY RS 


After this let him ſhew us the pains 
of the Body when 'his Ulcer beings In- 
BARE ie deſpairs, he bemoans hirnfelf 

i theſe following Lines': AIR CU 


NE chi To I What- Frievdi to FI me wy my Pais, | 
36 "Ph ſens me beadlong't to the May. - 


V3 IN | 6 8 
Wy | Now, 
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Now, nowg- quick. Sb 900g) all, 0h A rons 
tear, 


What Racks, what. Tos MEMkE car » with hy, 


1 Compare ding) | 
A ragiig: Vigeh Prey "HNagvea did fe 
Whici. as eternal heave? des attend. 


' Thus in Compilainis the (day, 1 Groay's the 2 


night Fg ſpend. 


Or if theſe Misfortunes are not ſufficy 1 
cient, let us, heap together,, as Ovid Nas, 
done, all the Plagues, ail the Calamztics; 


that old Fables afford us ; and With they 


may light upon one fingle Perſon, and 
then judge whether his Condition, is haps. 
pier than that of Orata, or of the tamous; 
PYatia, who.. merited heretofore this Exec 
'0 Vatia, y94 alone Know what 
2nd conclude all with an-Ex-,, 


clamation , 
zt 1s tive ; 
clamation of the like nature; O Epicurus, 


os and . ouly you know how to Philoſophizg,) 
From all thefe evident. Truths it 1s an,/ 
eas matter to conclude, that Pleaſure is. 


not only worthy. the Commendations of 


all Men ; but that it 1s tire lovercign Good, 


and only end. 

. devetrbleſ fince this firſt Propoſition / 
makes th principal point 1a the Doctrine 
of Epics, : and As it 1s the trueſt, ſo it 
is 


Y } f 
1h} ti 
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« alſo the” moit .oomeſted ; {Gince 1 ſay 
we have vegun to undeceive the Enemies 
oftitis Propoſition; we” ought: to conclude 
with Inſtructions, and leave the'trurh of 
this Opinion ſo well: eſtabliſhed in' their 
minds, that they ſhall have no occaſion to 
queſtion i it, withour being guilty of the 
orcateſt Injuſtice. 

That they may therciore, ſubmit to ſo 
Carfilick a'Trath, I only defire them to 
turn'their eyes on the ſide of Nature; the 
EfeRts'of which are reaſonable, and rhe 
Experiences certain. 

They will nor oftly find thax it ah. 
riſes what we have aferted 5 but it will 
likewife give rhem ſuch clear, ſuch viſible 
Demonſirations of it, rhar unleſs they 
hoodWink" themſelves on purpoſe, they 
maſt”be'forced to fubmir to it. | 

Let them confider what this Common 
Mother" does in the Birth of Animals ; 
that4s'to fay, in its perfe& Purity and be- 
fore its Corruption, They will ſoon ob- 
krye that it inſpires them with rhe love 
of 'Pteaſure, and an averſion to Vain ; 

that-it carries them towards what oleaies 
them, and teaches them to avoid what 
woald "hurt them ; that it inſtructs them 
| {if F'may be allowed the Expreijion ) 
both 
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«*, 


both in what is good, and what is ba; 
and when they attain the former, ſhe 
cauſes them to rejoice, and be fatished 
with 1t. RL 

This is the Reaſon why our Philoſophe 
following the Dictates 'of Nature, pro 
nounces 42 voluptuous Lite to be the en 
of Man ; but does not give himſelf rj, 
Trouble to prove fo obvious a Propoſition 
+ As he imagined there was no neceſhty 
of force of reaſon to perſwade People thy 
Fire is hot, that'Snow is white, and tha 
Hony is ſweet, becauſe they are all ſenh 
ble things ; fo he believed, that to make 
Men comprehend the Love of Pleaſure, 
which may eafily be known by the Ef 
fects of Nature, there was occalion far 
no more than a bare Obſervation of thek 
Effects, and an ordinary Reflection, - 

Nevertheleſs, though we have Nature 
on ow fide, that is to ſay, an infallib} 
Deciſion ; though we find in our Souls 4 
natural Inclination to avoid Evil, and to 
follow Pleaſure ; though the very begs 


. nings of our Deſires, of our Diſguſts, and 


of all our Actions, derive their Or 
from Pleaſure and Pain ; yet becauſe ome 


 Philofophers pretend that Pain ought nd 


to be reckoned among(t Evils, nor P - 
IT, ure 


mA > 3. Yo 9 a 4 oo 6A to mo 


Balfirinenofeligielrts. w39 
ſunizoagh things-that are: goed, rand 
tlat, camibabliſhi> this-@pinion 

 of-plaufible:vArgumedts ive 
muſt not ſo ſtrongly rely upon aux :OQwn 


Qpiniatts}*as-we- _ugnd teckedp up:t9f the 
fmpleFrutle. + ay Rs 
«Wert inCfanauines Reafons-in 
bthalfint:Fpicarurs:Doarine,” and; how 
dhutRegſoN as well as Nature is of-his ſide. 
ri#Andan cftect it thoſe Philoſophers that 
kaveteondemn'd-this Pleaſure had + well 
conſidered -her- befare-hand:; if they -hatl 
Wy: known her before they--at- 
tackid her; - they-would: caſily--have dif- 
covered; that it was not ſhe they-meane; 
thatthey!were miſtaken 'in their {nvec« 
\tives;-and-only rejefted her out of a'con- 
-ſderation- of thoſe Pains that ſometimes 
attend-/her; 'they would -have - perceived 
#hac/thoſe:! Pains did / not - proeced- from 
ohedpibut from: the: Irregularities: of thoſe 
;Perfons: that. aſe/her-ill, And then they 
ob4dinever - dbivyed. her aſter ſo furious, 2 
manner\+ - Gf [{ 
Lis Fol) tliey! muſt bas forced to ack 
dedge() That: there.is not- one ſingle Perſon 
an rhe; World that hates Pleaſure,'tas 1t*ts 
ngeS; oh or loven Pain meeny, as: it! is 
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Now -becauſe thoſe that abuſe the moſt | 


innocent Pleaſures, do afterwards | feel 


a great deal of Torment and Uneafinef,, | 


and that on the other hand, there are 
certain)itimes when Labovr and Pain 


produce' and prepare ſome ſort of Plez. | 
ſures: this hath been the reaſon,that theſe 


Philoſophers , who only conſidered the 
conſequences of an ill managed Pleaſure, 
and the Advantages of a profitable and ne 
ceſſary Labour, have effaced the former out 


of the number of good things, and then plz Þ 
ced Pain amongſt thoſe that are deſirable, þ 


But now it is high time to employ all 


our Forces to carry our Enterprizes, Þ 


- This is the hour we ought to Combat in 
good earneſt, that ſo we may obtain a 
glorious Viftory. 

It is not our buſineſs here to defend 
Pleaſure, nor to conſider it as the Sove- 
reign good of humane Life : we muſt ele- 
vate her above the throne of Virtue it- 
felf that diſputes this Title with her; and 


although we don't baniſh this Virtue from | 


CO A wow ow tacos BA 
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it, whereof we make Profeſſion, we muſt | 


nevertheleſs conſtrain her to reſign the 
firſt place to Pleaſure. . 

In ſhort, as 8ll the Philoſophers in the 
World are agreed, that the ultimate end 


a Man | 
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2 Man ought to propoſe to himſelf here, 
is a quiet and agreeable Life ; ſeveral of 
them have been miſtaken in placing this 
Life in. Virtue, and not in Pleaſure; and 
Suffered .themſelves to be led aſide by 
| the gaudy Splendor, of a Name that im- 
| poſes upon. them, without conſidering 
2 Truth which Nature it ſelf forces them 
to OWN. © | 

For :certain it 1s, if they would but 
conſuls -and | believe her , they would 
| confeſs'that theſe fame Virtues; which 
| theyare uſed to call Magnificent and Pom- 
pous, /are-no_ farther to be eſteem'd than 
as they contribute to Pleaſure ; and con» 
ſkquently that not being courted for their 
own' ſake,:they ought not to be-preferred 
to the motive from which they receive all 
their merit;-and all their yalue. 

'Tis.after the ſame manner that we ap- 
prove:Phyfick, not upon the account of 
the Art, 'but becauſe of our Health; and 
the Skill of Pilots deſerves. Commenda- 
| tion for 1no other reaſon, but the great 
| utility of Navigation. After the fame 
manner -we ſhould not deſire Wiſdom, 
| which we may call the Art of Life, if it 
were not-ſerviceable to us, and did not 
directly lead us to the poſſefſion of Plea- 
ſure, * There 


260 A Panegyrick, &c. 
There is no neceſlity to repeat 1n this 
place what this. Pleaſure is ; or to deſire I 
you once more not to deſpiſe this Name, | 
which Men have corrupted. 

You -know well enough how ſevere | 
Epicurus makes it ; and yon ought to own | 
to me that it 1s no diſgrace wr Wiſdom | 
to yield 'to it, and to be reſpeCted only | 
for her ſake. 

We will confeſs to you likewiſe on our | 
fide, that unleſs a Man is a Philoſopher FÞ 
he cannot be happy, and that Wifdom i; F 
the only way to arrive at Pleaſure. 

In a word, the weakneſs of human: | 
of Nature labouring under the ignorance | 
Good and Evil ; floating generally be. | 
tween theſe two things, without being Þ 
able to diſcern them, and often chufin 
with Joy what it ought to have ſtudiouſly 
avoided; in ſo ſtrange a Blindneſs it fo 
happens that Men inſtead of the feli 
city they deſire, get at a farther diſtance | 
from it; that they become miſerable in- 
ſtead of finding themſelves ſatisfied ; and 
that in exchange of the Pleaſures they | 
propoſed ro meet, they plunge themſelves 
in Sorrows that torment and troubl: | 
them. 

It is neceſſary therefore that a right | 
application 
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application of Wiſdom ſhould draw them 
out of ſo miſerable a Condition, that its 
light ſhould direct them in this wretched 
darkneſs, that - its force ſhould deliver 
them from the Servitude of wicked De. 


| fires, unjuſt Terrours, and raſh Opinions, 
| and in imitation of Fercales ciear an 


| open paſſage for them through ſo many 


| Monſters, and fafely conduct them to 
| Pleaſure. 


Wifdom alone performs theſe great 


things like a faithful, generous Guide ; 


| ſhe removes the difhculties of the way 


where {he leads us. | 
'Tis not ſufficient that we don't wan- 


-| der; what is more, we muſt march in 


ſecurity with her ; and while the Winds 


and the Sea overwhelm thoſe poor Veſſels 


that ſail without her condu&;, others that 
are ſteer'd by her enter the Harbour with- 


| out fearing the Tempeſt. 


'Tis in this Harbour that a wiſe Man 


| finds Pleaſure. Here it 1s that he quietly 


contemplates the Pains of other Men ; 


| that he diſcovers all the impertinent Er- 


rours wherewith their weakneſs is perſe- 


| cuted ; that he obſerves with what eager- 


neſs they ſtrive to ſatisfy their Paſſions ; 


| that he ſees them preſs forward in throngs 
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towards him, that ſhall advance himſelf 
higheſt in Power, Riches, and Fortune. 


Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Nottes atque dies nitipreſtaste labore 
Ad ſummas 'emergere opes, rerumg; potiri, 


And that he crys out, having conſidered 
all theſe things, 


O mſeras hominum mentes\ O peftora ceca! 
| Qualibus in tenebris vite, quantiſq; pericly 
Degitur hoc @vi quodcungz eſt 


As for himſelf , nothing diſquiets, no- 
thing moleſts, nothing troubles: him. He 
is happy , -he follows nature, he, en- 
joys a perfect felicity ; and in this Situa- 
tion, gives thanks to wiſdom, which ae 
cured him this Pleaſure. 


Let us act like him, if we have a EOF 


to be happy like him ; let us caſt our 


ſelves into the arms of this Wiſdom, lct- 


us endeayour to arrive at thisPleaſure, let 
us ſuppreſs thoſe ull deſires that''rob 'us 
of it : They are inſatiable and dangerous; 
they don't only ruin private Perſons, they 
deſtroy whole Families; they ravage King- 
dos, they occaſion Hatred, Diviſion, 
Diſcord, 
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Diſcord, Sedition, 'and War; they tyran- 
nize over thoſe Souls that nouriſh them, 
and if we carefully examine. the Poets, we 

ſhall find that by the Torments of the 
| Damned they had a mind to repreſent 
thoſe Perſons whom theſe inward Plagues 
| afflict. 


Cui wultur jecur ultimum pererrat, 

Et pettus trahit, intimaſque fibras, 
Non eſt quem Tytinm vocant poet, 
Sed cords mala, livor, atg; luxus... 


| And thus, fince by the only aſſiſtance of _ 
| Wiſdom we-are able to cruſh theſe Vipers; 
| ſince ſhealone inſtructs how to refiſt For- 
| tune, and that through her means we ar- 
rive to obtain tranquilliry, why ſhould 
we-feat to conclude that ſhe is not deft- - 
rable, but only as ſhe creates Pleaſure, 
| and: ſecures.us from Pain ? 

-We' mult ſay the fame thing of Tem-- 
| perance, and not defire her only for her- 
| ſelf; -but becauſe ſhe preſerves that peace, 
that ferenity in our Souls, without which 
| we cannot-be happy, and by the concord. 
the inſpires  appeaſes our SIT and. 
gives usPleaſure. | 
'Tis this Virtue that always comes*to 
LAY; 4 H 4 the 
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the relief of Wiſdom : *Tis ſhe that put; | 
in execution what the other does only re. | 
ſolve; and as that ſhows us what wear: 
to avoid, and what we are to follow, this 
ſtops us in our career when we go againſ Þ 
the Counſels of the other, and believe F 


our Senſes rather than our Reaſon. 


'Tis the oridle that keeps us in, when Þ 
we are poſting towards any unlawful 
Pleaiure ; the hand that ſurely eondutk Þ 
us to the way of truth. In ſhort, 'ts Þ 
the Virtue without which we can neither F 


be happy nor wile. 


And in truth what advantage is it to | 


Know what 1s Good, it we are too feeble 


co put it 1n practice? To what purpoſe is | 


it to ſee a Precipice, if we ſuffer our 
ſelves to tumble down it ? To give Wil 
dom leave to ſpeak, but not to permit 
her to act? 


The generality of Men are reduced to | 


this paſs. All of them conclude in fa- 
vour of Wiſdom, but don't know how to 
live up to what they have concluded. © 

They know that there are Pleaſures the 
conſequences of which are dangerous, and 
ſeverely prohibited by our Eprcarys : but 
they laugh at the prohibitions of this 
Philoſopher , and abandon themſelves 
to 
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| to the tyranny of their diſorderly Paflions. 

| They reſemble the unfortunate FP hzdria 
| inTerence, and his CharaCter,as it is drawn 
| by that excellent Man, ſuits them all 
| from the higheſt to the lowelt. 


This outrageous Lover 1s ſenſible that 


| he ſhould do a fooliſh Action in endea- 
| vouring to ſet himſelf at rights with his 
| Miſtreſs. He knows ſhe's a Coquette, and 
| that himſelf is miſerable. This gives him 
diſturbance ; this makes him uneafie. But 
| to what purpoſe 2 he does not amend his 
| Condition. 
| controll him ; and at that very inſtant 
| when he ſees himſelf ready to periſh, at 

that very inſtant he perithes deliberately. 


He ſtill ſuffers his love to 


"Tis certain that Phedria does not want 


| Wiſdom ; he only want Temperance. He 
\ knows well enough what meaſures he 


ought to take to'be at eaſe, - but does not 


Þ| putthem in execution. He ſees what is 
| beſt for himſelf, and approves it, but for 
all that follows what 1s worſe. 


Behold now the manners of thoſe Men, 


whom we deſcribe, admirably well ex- 
| preſt, Behold an image of their Thoughts 


and Infirmities. Behold how for want of 
true Wiſdom, it 1s impoſſible for them to 
find Pleaſure, 

You 
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You looſe your labour when you tel | 
them that the Pleaſure they purſue is un. | 


reaſonable, that it 1s not neceſſary, that 


the privation of it does not cauſe any | 
pain : In vain do you repreſent to then | 
the Sickneſles, the Loſles, the Infamy that F 
attend the enjoyment of it. In vain dF 
you threaten them with the puniſhment; Þ 
of the Laws, and rhe ſeverity of the Mz. | 
giſtrates. You can tell them nothing but Þ 
whar they know, and what they are able F 
to ſay upon occaſion. What are they the 
better for all this? They are Slaves to that 
very Folly they deteſt as well as you, and 
reſemble the Greek Philoſophers who were F 
allowed the liberty to make a great Parade Þ 
of thoſe very Virtues they never practiſed. Þ 

Beſides theſe, there 1s another race of 
Men who in truth are not Philoſophers, | 


but for all that manage their Cauſe with 
2 world of Spirit and Vivacity. 


Theſe People, whom we may properly | 
call the Prophaners of the Pleaſure of Zp:- F 
curus, will by no means be perſwaded to | 


acknowledgs Temperance for a Virtue, but | 


after their imperious way pretend that all | 


happineſs depends on mere fancy. 

It is not worth the while to enter in- 
to a ſolemn diſpute with ſuch unreaſonz- 
bis 
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| ble Creatures as they are. The ſevereſt 
return one can make them 1s to leave 
them at liberty to do as they deſire. 

| 'Tis ſufficient for us to know that their 
Opinion 1s falſe, and that true felicity 
conſiſts only 1n thoſe deſires which flow 
| from Temperance. 

| For'tis not only a miſerable thing to 
| defire what is dishoneſt, but 'tis infinite- 
ly more advantageous not to obtain what 
| we defire, than to obtain what we cannot 
' defire without ſhame. In this view *tis 
| better to be of the Opinion of that An- 
tient, who paſſing his Judgment of Camil- 
| lus that was baniſhed out of Rome, while 
| Manlius was Maſter there, preferr'd the 
| Exile of the virtuous Refugee to the Splen- 
dor of the dijhoneſt Citizen. 

| Nowin truth thoſe that ſtudy Tempe- 
| rance, and manage the fruition of Plea- 
| ſure with that diſcretion that they find 
| no Aﬀter-claps; thoſe certainly may call 
| themſelves happy, and deſerve the title 
| of-wiſe Men. 

{ Their Pleaſures are durable, becauſe - 
they are regular ; and all their Life is calm 
| and ſerene, becauſe it is innocent, 

They have no inclination to run af- 
ter forbidden Pleaſures ; nay , their feli- 
city 
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city conſiſts in abſtaining from them, 
They ſometimes embrace Pain, but then 
*fis done with a deſign to avoid a greater, 
The uſe they make ci Kiſdom 1s by her | 
means to attain to a ſtaty of Tranquility, 
and this makes ir clear, that there is no Þþ 
other way to enjoy this Pleaſure, wherein | 
Evicurus ſuppoſes the ſovereign Good tq 
conſift, but by the means of Virtue. 

You would be amazed, and perhaps | 
angry, if examining the reſt of the Vir 
tues, and bringing them to the Touch- 
ſtone of Pleaſure, I ſhould maintain that 
Valour depends upon her no leſs than 
Wiſdom and Temperance; and that this 
Virtue that dares encounter Lions, that 
deſpiſes danger, and that without any con- 
cern or emotion could behold the entire 
ruin of the World, produces nothing 
illuſtrious but only as it regards Plea- 
ſure, and flows from no other ſource 
than it. | 

For in the firſt place we ought to take 
it for granted, that the Fatigues we un- 
dergo, and the Pains we ſuſtain, have no- 
thing in them to induce us to court them, 
if we view them ſimply, and ſeparate 
them from other Conſiderations : That 


Induſtry and Diligence, ſo much _—_ 
c 
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ded in affairs of Life, and that Valour it- 
| ſelf, of which we are now talking, are 
| never put in execution but for ſome deſign 
and motive. | 
This is not all ; we may affirm, that 
theſe things have been introduced mere- 
| ly for the eaſe of Life, and that the 
| only reaſon we follow them is, that we 
| may live without trouble and fear ; that 
we may free, as much as 1n us lies, our 
| body and our mind from thoſe. Maladies 
| and Vexations which may aflliCt it, and to 
| taſte with greater ſerenity that indo- 
| lence which makes one part of Fpicaruss 
Pleaſure. | 
And indeed how can you expect a Man 
| ſhould live happy when he perpetually 
tears death ? How can you imagine the 
| famous Siciliany, whoſe Name is upon re- 
cord, ſhould taſte any Pleaſure in the 
midſt of his Feaſting and Muſick , if he 
everlaſtingly dreads the falling of the 
| Sword, that threatens his Head, and his 
| Diadem. 
Is it not an aggravation of "miſery to 
fant under our Pains, and not to have 
courage enough to ſuffer thoſe Misfor- 


tunes, which *tis not in our power to a- 
void ? 


+ Gs 


Thus 
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This weakneſs of mind has 1t not led 
abundance of People to thoſe Extremities 
that are a diſgrace and ſcandal to humane 
Nature? 
What was it in your Opinion tnat gaye 
occaſion to the Poets to turn Fecuba into 


a mad Bitch, but the Grief that overcame | 
her, and conſtrained her to 1mitate the | 


fury of thoſe Creatures ? 
Had ſhe ſuppreſt and conquered her 


Grief, or had ſhe at leaſt endeavoured to | 


forget thoſe ſubje&s that occaſioned it, 
without queſtion ſhe had never paſſed from 
tears to deſpair, and from deſpair to rape, 
Liſten 1 pray to the Complaints k 
makes. Obſerve how. by repreſenting to 
herſelf the miſerable Condition ſhe finds 
herſelf in at preſent, and from what 1 
heigth ſhe is fallen; how by this condud,, 
i fay, {he feeds her ſorrow upon. the 
Stage, and of her own accord provokes 
the morions of that Rage which is ready 
to ſeize. her. 
Oh the ſevere Oppreſſions of my Grief / 
What Place can give me refuge or relief? - 
To what far diſtant Region ſhall I run 
The wild diſorders of my Soul to ſhun ? 
happy Troy, our late delight and pride, 


By Grecian fraud and malice lies a” 
; 
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Tell me, ye Gods, where I my fleps muſt bend? 
Who will a poor oY Queen befriend? 


Preſt by my Wants, wandring from place to 


place, 


While meager Famine ſtares me in the Face. 
See how th inſulting Argive Flame devours 


| Thiſe Shrines that once receiv'd the heavenly 


Powers. (pare, 


If the proud Flames their Temples will not 
| But ſacred Piles the common Fate muſt ſhare. 


After this ſhe remembers herſelf of the 
Beauty of theſe Structures, and the Riches 
of Afta, in order to raiſe her own Grief, 
and that of the SpeCtators; for who is it 


| that can avoid being ſenſibly touched with 


this Diſcourſe ? JN 
Myft Thum ther, the Scene of all my Foys, 
Muſt all this Wealth be made a Grecian prize? 
The rich aſpiring Manfions of the Gods, 
Worthy their names,their preſence,and abodes, 
And glitt ring Roofs | 
Or what heart would ſhe not inſpire with 
horror and pity, when ſhe thus goes on ? 
All ths 1 ſaw conſuwd by impious Fire, 
And Priam by a barÞrous hand expire. 
Jove's Altar with the Royal Viftim flain'd, 
And Fleftor's Blood by common duſt prophan'd; 
Nor was thy all. 


. | But my prevailing Miſeries to Crown, 


From a high Tower his Son thrown htad-long 
down, Sto 
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So that I don't at all wonder if the 
people of Rome were ſtrangely affected 
when they heard theſe Veries repeated; 
or if when I read them my felf I cannot 
forbear the Tribute of a few Tears. 
To ſay the Truth, 7Jecuba had preat 
reaſon to complain of her ill Deſtiny, 
ſhe had loſt her Husband, her Son, he 
Kingdom and her Liberty. If the had 
beheld theſe Calamities without lament. 
ing them, ſhe had been inſenſible ; and-we 
ſhon!d be inhumane, if after ſo man 
Loiſes we ſhould hinder ler Tears. 
But then, after ſhe had for ſome time 


wept, we ſhould not be at all unjuſt to 


preſcribe bounds to her Grief, to regu. 
late her Complaints and her Sorrow ; and 
laſtly, to adviſe her to oppoſe ſtrength of 
Reaſon to chat of Deſpair. 

Some Perſons that are touched with her 
Complaints may perhaps alledge in her 
Juſtification, that thoſe who would limit 
her Grief, and not ſufler 1t to exceed its 
farſt Motions, would refiga themſclve 
up to it till the very laſt Moments of their 
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Life, if they once ſhared with her thoſve 
Misfortunes the weight of which they 


can only conjecture : ani that our Philo 
ſophy which ſpeaks of nothing leſs chan 
| Conqueſt 
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Conqueſts and Triumphs, would faigtun- 
der ſ{uch a preſſure of Calamities, if it ſaw 
them preſent and inevitable. 91 
Now, for my part I wiſh a perpetual 


| Sunſhine of Proſperity to ſo tender, : ſo 


ef 
it 
ts 


melting a Man as this is : for no doubt 
owt, it any Difgrace happens to him,. he 
will diſcover his [nfirmities very plentt 
jully : on this condition that by way.of 
requital to me for my Wiſh he will di- 
penſe with me for not believing what he 


lays, nor oblige me to judge of the 


 firength of Philoſophy by the weakneſs 


of his Reaſon. 

For without loſing any time to refute 
word by word this ſortof Reaſoning,which 
can obtain credit no where but among 
effeminate Men ; I ſhall content my elf 


to convince thoſe Perſons that make uſe. 


0-1t by two known Examples that ought 

boverwhelm them with confuſion. 
Thefe Examples are drawn from two 

Perſons, whom their Age and their Sex 


& |ght to render extremely feeble; but who 
er [twithſtanding all this weakneſs preſer- 
o& [ed fach a preſence of mind, that I ſhall 


x [eſpair to find the like among the Philo- 
lo-Jophers. | 
un 


ml 
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Let us conſider 4/tianax and Polixena 


as they are going to die : one 1s a Boy, 
the other a young Maid. The Greeks had 


condemned both of them to. Death. Ob- 


ſerve lyſſs s,whoadvances firſt leading the 


former by the hand, and marching haſt 


ly to. throw -him down the Precipice. But 
fee rhe Child does not follow him wth 


leſs Ailurance. 


Sublim? gradu 

; Teal Ithacus, par vulum dextra traben 

. Priami Nepotem, nec gradu ſegnt puer 

' Ad alta pergit menia. 

Conſider that amongſt all hoſe thu 
accompany him and weep: for him, he i 
the only Perſon whoſe eyes are dry, and 
who refuſes to. pay Tears to: his own death. 

.. Obſerve: that whilſt theſe barbarous 
Executioners invoke the Gods to thi 
bloody Sacrifice, he throws. himſelf head. 
long from. the Tower, from' the top: 
which they were to caſt him, and voluy. 
tarily puts. an end to that Life which ie 
had ſcarce begun. 

But now turn your eyes on the othe 
ſide ; tor by this time Polzxena 1s placed 
upon Achilles s Tomb, and only waits the 
fatal Biow which is to appeaſe the Anger 
of the Greeks, and to rejoyn her Soul to 
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that of her Parents. Admur- 
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Admire her Beauty that ſtill appears 
ſo charming and ſo ſerene. Her Counte- 


nance 15 not at all changed with the Ap- - 


prehenfions of Death. : On the other 
Hand this Sun, which is going to ſet for 


gyer, ſeems to receive a new oplendor at-\ 


the laſt moments of its light. 


Nay there is ſomething 1n her air more 


bold and undaunted than her Sex, and her 
preſent Circumſtances ought to promiſe. 
And to do her right ſhe is not contenr 


to wait the Blow, for without avoiding 


it. ſhe goes to meet it with an Heroick 
pravery. 
Corverſa ad it tum FHat truci wultu ferox. 
And when Pyrrhus has given her the cru- 
e| ſtroke, it {ſeems that her laſt Action 1s 
an Aftion of Courage, that ſhe does not 
ſuffer herſelf to fall upon the Sepulchre 
of 4chilles, but with a deſign to make the 


earth lie more heavy upon him, and to ' 
revenge herſelf upon him. even as ſhe dies., 


Tell. me now freelv, is it 'not a ſhame 
for Hecuba to ſee her Children more cou- 
ragious than herſelt? 

Tell me whether it looks well for her 
to ſhed ſo many Tears, when A/tianax 
and Polyxena die without thedding any ? 


T2 Tell 
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Tell me whether you dowt think theſe 
two Perſons infinitely happy in compari- 
ſon of this miſerable Creature ? 

Or it you have nothing to ſay for her, 
confeſs at laſt with us, that ſhe has too 
little courage in her Misfortunes, and that 
ſhe wanted ftrength of Mind to reſent 
them leſs cruelly. 

Now if it be true that Weakneſs is the 
only thing that renders our Misfortunes 
inſupportable to us, and which caufing 
_ us to abandon the Helm in the moſt v+ 
olent Tcmpeſts makes us ſuffer Shipwrack 
in thoſe places where we might have 
rode ſecurely ; ought we not to ſearch 
after this ſtrength of Mind to ſerve us 
| inſtead of an Anchor, to oppoſe it to the 
fury of the Wind and Water, and preſerve 
us from the violence of the Stori ? 

We ought to ſuſtain our {elves by thus 
Pyllar, which ſerves as the Baſis to Plex 
ſure, and to joyn this Virtue to Tempe: 
rance and Wiſdom ; and that we may live 
m' repoſe and in a privation of Miſery, be- 
lieve that by her influence a couragious 
perſevering Spirit is above all Pain anc 
ul Fortune ; ſince it deſpiſes Death, anc 
is ſo prepared for Pain that it always te 
ſhembers irſelf that Death is rhe _Y 
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of the moſt violent ones; that the leſſer 


have abundance of good Intervals, and 
that it is the Maſter of the ordinary ones. 

Matters being thus, we ought to ſay 
that we don't blame Cowardiſe and Weak- 
neſs, as alſo that we dom't prattiſe Tem- 
perance and Valour for their own parti- 
cular reſpe& ; but that we are to reject 
the former, and deſire the latter, becauſe 
thoſe foment Griefs, - but theſe preſerve us 
irom them. 

it only remains now for us to examine 
Juſtice, and then we ſhall have diſpatched 
the principal Virtues. But,theſe things one 
may ſay on this Chapter are almolt the 

fame with the preceding ones, and Juſtice 

15 no. lefs united to Pleafure , than Pruy- 
dence, temperance and Fortitude, which 
cannot be ſeparated from ir. 

In effect this Virtue is ſo far from bring. 
ng any uneafineſs to our Mind, that by 
ts Influence and Power it perpetually 
nouriſhes in them thoſe Sentiments thar 


render them quiet, and never leaves us 
without this hope, that we can want no- 
thing that Nature deſires, as long as ſhe 
Is not corrupted. And after the ſame 
manner that Folly, Intemperance, want of 
Reſolution inceſſantly torment, plague 45 

afHlict 
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afflict us ; ſo Injuſtice no ſooner enters the 
Soul, but it throws her into Diſorder and 
Confuſion, and makes her unfortunate 
even when ſhe does not make her criminal, 

For if an unjuſt Man ſuffers h:mſcif to 
commit ſome wicked Aion, although he 
commits it after ſuch a manner, that nei- 
ther the Sun nor Men can give any Te- 
ſtimony of it, yet he can never aſlure him- 
felf that it will be always kept private ; 
and for all the obſcurity of the night that 
covered it, he will ſtill be under terrible 
apprehenſions that Truth will at laſt dif- 
cover it. | 

Suſpicion commonly follows the Act: 
ons of the wicked ; and though the Judg- 
es ſhould never concern themſelves with 
them, yet their own Conſcience forces 
them to betray themſelves. 

But if any Perſon believes that their Ri- 
ches, their Power and Authority ſhall ſe- 
cure them from the Injuſtice of Men, and 
place them above the Laws, and out of 
the reach of Puniſhment, yet they can ne- 
ver cover themſelves from the Divine 
Juſtice. 

They never lift up their eyes to Heaven, 
but their Conſcience alarms them. with 
horrour, and the cruel Inquietudes that 
devour 
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deyour them without intermiſſion, are the ſe- 


cret Executioners of that puniſhment which the 
Divinity makes them endure. 

For what Power, what Wealth, when they 
are injuſtly obtain'd, can fo far diminiſh the difh- 
culties of this Life, but at the ſame time remorſe 
of Conſcience, fear of Puniſhment, the hatred 
of Mankind augment them infinitely more ? 

Theſe ill, theſe unlawful Remedies doc they 
often turn to Poyſon ? and what we have ſome- 
times Choſe to extinguiſh our ſorrow, has it nor 
made it burn with greater Fury and Vehe- 
mence 2 

Are there not prodigious numbers of Perſons 
'that don't know how to preſcribe Limits to 
their deſire of being more rich, of having more 
Honours, of reigning more abſolutely, of living 


| more voluptuouſly, of feaſting more deliciouſly, 


and of carrying their evil Inclinations too far ? 

And dot -we ſee that the mighty heap 
their Extortion and their Avarice has amaſled 
together, inſtead of ſatisfying their unreaſonable 
Appetites, does but inflame them ſtill the more, 
and that theſe People has more need to be cor- 
reted by the Laws, than inflamed by Remon- 
ſtrances. 

Reaſon therefore invites al Men that have 
their Judgment ſound, to preſerve Juſtice which 
the Laws have eſtabliſhed. 

Equity which derives its Original from Na- 
ture, and which may properly. be. called the 
knot of Civil Society, tells us plainly enough, 
that an unjuſt Action ought never to be com- 
mitted, neither by thoſe that are weak, becauſe 
they would attempt it without ſucceſs ; nor by 
4 the 
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Reflections upon the 
the powerful, becauſe after che buſineſs is com; 
-pleated,they would not find repoſe, nor this ac. 
compliſhment of their deſires. 

In ſhort, ſhe forces us to own that Juſtice is 
not defirable for it ſelf, buc becauſe it gives ny 
a world of Satisfaction, makes our Life more 
aſſured, and our Pleaſure more accompliſhed 

Now if the Praiſe of Virtue it ſelf, on which 
Subject principally rhe other Philoſophers hare 
employed their moſt magnificent Diſcontſe, 
produces no other efteft than Delight or Plex 
ſure; and if this Pleaſure alone, which is the 
end of all the Virtues, calls us to itſelf, and 
attracts us by its proper Nature, we may fafe 


ly conclude, that ſhe is the ſoveraign Good, Þ 


and the moſt perfect of all other, and no longer 
doubt but that a happy Life is that which Ip. 
curus has taught us. | 

Oh holy and fevere Pleaſure! O admirabl: 
Philoſophy! What Misfortune was it that de- 
cry*d you amongſt Men? Who 1s it that drew 


upon youthe averſion-of ſo many virtuous Per: 


ſons that knew you 'not? Who has hindeted 
them to ſee that their Virtues are owing to you, 
and' that they ſpeak injuriouſly of you, ar the 
ſame time you contribute to their Felicity. 
But happy the Men who have been of rhe Se(! 
of chat Wiſe Man that followed you : happy 
thoſe who have imitated him : happy eyen thoſk 
who being born in an Age, when many beleve 
that Vice andthe Pleafure of Epicarusare but one 
and the ſame thing, have had underſtanding 
enough to diſcover the contrary, and have at 
leaſt force of Mind ſufficient to defend it, if they 
have not Courage enough to praftiſe it. 
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Of the Uſe of LIFE. 
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That a Man ought to Apply himſelf to 4 


diligent ſearch after Happineſs, fince it ' 
is wholly in his power to augment his 


Joys, and diminiſh his Miſeries. 


Fter having a long time Refleted 
on the condition of Men, I have 
found but two things that can reaſona- 


bly deſerve the care of a Wiſe Man: 


The firſt is the Study of Virtue, which 
makes a Man Horzeſt ; and the ſecond, 
The Uſe of Life, which renders him Comn- 
tent, If he can pothbly become ſuch ; 
or at leaſt /eſs unhappy, if he cannot de- 
liver himſelf from his Trowbles. 

Tis trae, that 'tis but folly to think of 
doveraign Good here below: All the Idea's 
that Ancient Philoſophers have given of it, 
are but confuſed Images of that which 
might fill the vaſt capacity ot our defires 3 
and the uncertainty of their Opinions 

A 3 which 
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which varied fo often on this Matter, 
makes us eaſily ſee how doubtful this Hap- 
pineſs was which they promis'd us never- 
thelefs with fo great Pride and Oftenta- 
tion. 

ln effket, the perpetual Motion of 
Things of this World, the continual re- 
voluticens of our Minds, and the incon- 
ſtancy of our Pafiions, will not permit 


us to eſtabliſh a fix: repoſe and tranquili- 


ty of Life: And when I conſider the 7n- 
ability of Obje&s to content us. and the 
weakreſs of our own Serfer ig receive their 
Impreſſions, when T renounce all vain pur: 
ſuits of this falſe Happineſs 5 and I am 
not very far from entring into a general 
negic& of all things. For what ſweets 
are taere 1n the World wich are not mixt 
with bitter £ Are not our Senſes often in- 
tcxapted in their functions by the diſorder 
ot our Organs? And has not our Mind 
Its unſteadineſsfrom the ſame diſturbance? 
A Dileaſe, a Wiuter, a bad Day, and 
ſornetimes leſs than any of theſe, changes 
ns, and all things relating to us : And 
tho' there were no alteration in Us, or 
any thing about us, In the moſt eaſie ſct- 
tuation our Soul can be plac'd in, and with 
the beſt conſtitution that a Body can 
have, 
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have, 'tis certain we are incapable of taſt- 
ing a pure and true Content. 

Neither the Converfation of virtuous. 
Men, which gives us the moſt agreeable 


| ſatisfaction 3 nor the delicacies of a Feaſt, 
nor the Charms of Muſick, which create 


the moſt ſenſible pleaſures, have ever had 
power to give me a greater reliſh of de- 


light than my Imagination promis'd me : 
And I may truly ſay, that amongſt the 


oreateſt liberties of my Senſes, I have en- 
joyed the pleaſure with fo little confine- 
ment, that ordinarily I have Meditated 
upon my moſt ſerious Afﬀairs. 

The divertiſement of the Theatre, whi- 
ther we fee ſo many people flock day! y, 
Has it created any true delights in 1ts moſt 
profeſt Followers? For my part, I could 
never ſee the moſt part of them without 
being tired 3 and the beſt Plays, which 
ſeem'd to raviſh all the Audience, have 
had no other power over me, than to 
make me grieve for the Misfortunes of a 
Heroine who ſuffered no more, what af- 
fliced me; or for thoſe of ſome Imagina- 
ry Heroe, whofe falſe griefs drew from me 
true Tears, and filled me with Indignation 
againſt my (elf, 


A a2 Neither 


. Ladies, nor Shews, 
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Neuker the beauty of the Tuillericy 
which enchant all eyes, nor the Magnih- 
c:nces of Courts, adorn'd with the elori- 
Gus confuſion of haughty Equipages, nor 
the moſt ſhining Afl:mblics of the faireſt 
| nor Bails, nor Art, 
nor Riot. nor Riches, can give a full 
ſatista&ion to any Man in this World. 

Thoſe: that frequent but {c1dem publick 
Repreſentations, arc as It WEIE forbid 'em, 

and cayuo d1gelt the hurly burly of thee 
great divertifcmeuts 5 thoſe that viſit '&m 
Oſt arc 1nſ{enſible of 'em 3 and both to- 
gether through ewatie or finpiduy, can- 
not peaceably enj-y therr Charms, Thoſe 
who out of the abundance of all things 
flatter thas Minds with whatever is excel- 
lent, Do uot they g 21VE Us Marks of thei 
Metancholly amialt ther Pleaſures, com 
plaining Cas it were) that excels of de. 
lights rendered em odious. 

But if ever any Man deftr<d to be hap 
[y, it mult be granteu 'twas that great 
Prince who had Wiſdom his Lot, without 
ever burthening his Mind with Chimers's 
he carried himſelf to the ſearch of ſolid 
Good ; His Abilities gain'd him 1mmedi- 
ate polſeflion, Every thing ſucceeded ac- 
cording to his wiſhes ; and the enjoyinent 
al ways 
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always followed cloſe his defires : Never- 
theleſs he declared, That he found jo mnch 
vanity in Pleaſures, that he could ſcarce 
forbear to hate Life, and to have in abhor- 
rence his very Being, Then we mult con- 
clude there is no perfeF happineſs for Man 
here below 3 and ought rather to think of 
defending our ſelves againſt the Mifchiefs 
that oppreſs us, than to ſigh after a Bf 
that is out of .cur reach. 

But aithough it be true, that we can- 
not find 1n this Lrfe the Imaginary Hap- 
pineſs we look a'ter, yet we ought not to 
wiſh for death, nor abandon our felves, as 
through deſpair, to our Miſeries : For 
thence ſprings our ordinary folly, to look 
for Happineſs where we cannot find it, 
and to overlook it when it is under our 
hands, Our Pleaſures are (port, 'i1s true, 
and they are not freed from Ga 3 but as 
they are Pleaſures they overwerghn our 
Sorrows; ang 'ts one of the greateſt Uſes 
of Life, to manages 'em with Addreis, 

As we ought to be capable to ſupport 
the 17, ſo we ought allo to know how to 
enjoy the Good; we ougit to have it 
equally in our power toJa!ll 3i}-epour fen- 
les for Grief, 3s toawaken'em for Pleafares 
ior Temperance is far removed "from all 
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Exceſs: She is no leſs an enemy of ex. 
celſrve Faſting, than excelſzve Debanchery: 

and he that ſhould ſuffer himfelf to die 
with þuzger, would as much ofiend her 
Laws, as he that ſhould choak himſelf 
with i090 much cating. Madmen that we 
are, always complaining of the rigours of 
our Birth, the uncertainty of onr Life, 
and the miſery of our Death; neverthe- 
leſs we every day add new w7ſeries to the 
old ; and it looks as if we were only ra- 
tional to Render our ſelves the more 
wretched. 

This fort of Condu# is very 
different from that of the Wiſeman we 
mention'd jiſt before : He Made, as It 
were, an Eflay of all things of this World, 
for which we have the moſt ardent de. 
fires, and preſently knew the vanity of 


them : Burt yet he did not ſuffer himſdf | 


' togoto a general diſguſt of all thing 
that he had lookt after z but remaining 


always i the fame ſtation, he enjoyed 
peaceably | his pleaſures, 


But lei's return to our SubjeR, and ſee 


how ve ought to manage the Good and 
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CGHAT i. 
Of the Exiſtence of G O D. 


Hen I make an exa&t Refleqion 

_ upon all my Life, I acknowledg 
| have had ſorrows and ſatisfaFions ac- 
cording to the different Opinions I had a 
mind to afſume:My Thoughts have as well 
created my Grieſs as my Joys; and Ihave 
always found within my telf the ſourceof 
my Miſeries or Happineſs. 

[11 not difſemble my Thoughts, The 
Perſuaſion of a Deity, and the uricertain- 
ty of our Condition after Dearh, have 
many times very much intrench'd upon my 
Repoſe; and in theſe moments of confu- 
fion, | confider'd that all our Watchings, 
all our Knowledg, all our Employs, our 
Profits, and our Honcurs, muſt end in 
Death ; and that none of thoſe things 
being eternal, we ought to ſearch elſe- 


| Where for reſuge. But I often tuffer:d 


my Soul to think licentioully of theſe 
things : and not reſpe&ing enough the 
Aa4 firſt 
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firſt Truth, I met with nothing but doubts 
and difficulties about the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

And a I always relied in this Afﬀair, 
upon the Reaſons of other Men, fo I could 
never have certain Notions s and the con- 
fuſion of the dificrent Opinions of our 
Authors, gave me Inſupportable uneaf1- 
neflesz never were my Mind and Conſci- 
ence of one Opinion. I was conſtrain'd to 
{ufier the ocks of theſe two Parties which 
combated inceſiantly within me 53 and no- 
thing equal'd my difquiet fo much, as the 
difficulty to refolve the Queſtion which 
was the SubjeQt. 

At length finding niy {elf foil'd by all 
this Forreign Atfiftance , | was reſolv'd 
to rerire within my felf, and conſult my 


own Thoughts 3 as rhoſe frck Men do, 


who finding themſclves abus'd by the ly: 

norance cf their Phylicians, undertake to 
cure themſelves. "Twas here 1 cut off 
Commerce with ail Books, where I never 
found If thing but difficulties and uncer- 
taintics. 'T'was berel reſolv'd to conſider 
with my felt, and conſult my own Opini- 
on upon the ſtructure of the Univerſe, 
and the Admirable Order and Symmetry 
which Reigns in all things, 
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And when I conſiderd the Heavens, 
the greatneſs of thoſe wonderful Vaults 
filled me with aſtoniſhment, and with I 
know not how awful a reſpe& ! The beaw- 
ty of the Stars, the ſilence and the ſolitude = 
of the Night ,pierc'd me with ſuch a ſecret 
horror as difpovyd me 1nſenfibly to Reli- 
10N, | 
| Can it be poſſible, ſaid I to my ſelf, that 
| the Motions of the Spheres, ſo juft and re- 
gular, ſhouid not haue an Intelligent Being 
for their Author £ If theſe wonderful 
Globes know and govern themſelves, are they 
not the Gods who command the World as 
they pleaſe ? And if they ſuffer the controul 
of ſome Superior Power, who can ſway theſe 
fearful Machines but a ſuprean Hand > 
Who can move theſe Huge Bodies but an un- 
accountable Force £ Who can reconciletheir 
verious Motions but an Infinite Wiſdom ? 
This gloriows Sun, continu'd I, which ſhines 
equally upors all Men, could it ever give us 
itt light by chance? And that exquiſite pro- 
portion that we may obſerve in it, could it 
ever proceed but from an eternal Wiſ- 
dom £ | 
After theſe Meditations Iconfider'd the 
perpetual Diſagreement of the Elements ; 
and I could never enough admire that 


Happy 
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Happy War which entertains the. World 
with io many wonderful Motions. 
But above all, I made my Reaſon give 
IT and my whole Soul bend to that 
rodigy of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, 
The vaſt extent of Waters amaz'd me. 
But whenlIcameto conſider, that the moſt 
Threatning Billows broke againſt the 
ſmalleſt Rocks, and that having no fooner 
met 'em, butindeſpight of all their for- 
wardneſ(s,they were oblig'd co return with 
Violence into themſelves; 'twas here that 
| cryd out, tranſported with Wonder, 
and ſeiz'd with Aſtoniſhment : 


The Seaeternally does roar, 
Its angry Billows beat the paſſive ſhoar. 
But Mounds of Sendtheir might reftrain, 
And force them to their watry Realms 
again. 
Neptune with Indignation ſees 
His Waves inglorioufly retreat : 
T hen from the conquering Cliffs he flies, 
And murmurs at his (hame, and ſighs at kis 


Defeat. 


At laſt, whenl had ſufficiently confiderd 
of theſe Objects, I took great pleaſure to 
deſcend into my ſelf, and there to obferve 
the 
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the Structure of an Humane Body, and to 
contemplate all the Springs that raove this 
admirable Machine. , I refle&ed upon the 
ditpolition of fo many differing parts,and 
yet all neceſſary to the compoſition and 
conſervation of onr Booiezs as Bones, 
Nerves, Muſcles, Blooa and Spirits, I con- 
fiderd the marvellous Occonomy of all 
theſe parts, and cry'd ont with Admira- 
tion, Poor Man |who k:ow/jt n0t theſe things 
but by means of thy ſenſes Nevertheleſs, 
canſt thou boaft thy ſelf Author of ſo excellent 
a Work , Thou who underſtoodſ# it not till 
after twas made & And mufs all the parts 
be expos'd to thy Fyes to give thee the leaſt 
Infght © 'Tis certain, that the experience of 
many Ages has made thee comprehend the 
cauſe of thy Living, Digeſtion, Motion,&c. 
and yet in deſpight. of thy moſt exa@ Obſer- 
vations, thou doſt not knowit but after a very 
inperfet manner. 

On the other ſide, caſting my Eyes on 
the reſt of Creatures, Iexamin'd, with ad- 
miration, the different Figures of Animals, 
the Scales of Fiſh, the Feathers of Birds, 
the Furs of Beaſts, and all thoſe Things 
which regarded without attention, repre- 
lent nothing diſtinly to the mind, but 
ſenfibly diſcovered to me the greateſt 
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Wonders in Nature : For, call that De. 
TFiny, Nature, Knowledge, or Divinity, 
which creares and governs all below, yet 
is it not always a Sovereign Power ? Is it 
not always an I»finite Wiſdom? Then | 
remain'd confounded, to think where ] 
had been; and could never enough won- 
der at the malice of the wicked, 0: the blind. 
neſs of the unbelicving : For a Man muſt 
altrozerher forget himlelf, and ljofe the 
knowledge of all things, before he loſes 
that of his Creator, 


On whatever part we caſt our Eyes, we 
preſently perccive the Character of the 
Divinity z and whoever ſtndies Nature 
throughly, (hail find ſennble Proofs of the 
Power on which it depends. 

But we have ſome lazy wor! be-wits 
now a-days, always bent to the imitation 
of others, who, without ever examining 
themſelves, or confiderang of the matter, 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of Impiety, only to 
be thought Partners with ſome famous Lz- 
bertines. 

There are 9lfo ſome men, who by an 
extravagant reach of Sou}, will 1n nothing 
depend on their Maker 3 imagining, that 
the Qbedience which rhey {hould pay Jo 

| ins 
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this Infinite Majeſty, would take away the 
Freedom of t]. .ir Opmiors. 

Not but that we ſee ſometimes the beſt 
and moſt knowing men 1n the world fall 
under ſome fort of Incredulity or doubt. 
But theſe donot give themſelves the trouble 
to diſcover an Eternal Intelligence by the 
Order of theUniverſe,TheirCuriolity drives 
them to conſider what is poſſible to be; 
and after having ſtunn'd their Underftand- 
ing with thoſe Infinite Qualities which the 
Soul of Man cannot comprehend; they of- 
tentimes become incredulous, becauſe they 
cannot reconcile the Senriments of their 
Conceptions to thoſe of their Conſcience. 
Now as we ought to laugh at Sots, and 
abhor the Vicked, I think that we onght 
to have compaſſion for the laſt, and to pi- 
ty em, only becauſe they are miſer- 
able. | 

Some people are upon the rack to per- 
{wade themſelves to believe that which 
they cannot comprehend. Others attack 
Heaven it ſelf, through a fearful Malice, 
and blaſpheme a God whoſe Power they 
do not underſtand: So as they arealways 
in trouble and deſpair z and after having 
been toſs?d by the Fury of Impiety, - they 
ind themſelves torn by the Rn of 
TNELC 
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their own Conſcience, eſpecially when the 
Light forſakes 'em, and the Company 
which upholds 'em, leaves 'em in the De- 
fart of Solitude. There 1s no paſſion fv 
tormenting but they feel the ſting on't; 
Fear, Trouble, Diſquiet and Madneſs tor- 
ture 'em by turns. It were better for their 
Quiet, if they never thought, than to have 
but the leaſt Curnmerce with their Conſci- 


ence; for nothing equals the Torments of 
the Wicked. 


If ſome lewd Blaſphemies he pours, 
In endleſs pains he ſpends the Conſciow 
Hors. 
Hagg'd by the Ghaſtly Image of his ſin, 
No ſafe retreat without,no peace within." 
He flyes the Day, he fears the Night, 
He ras from Truth's all ſearching light. 
His Conſcience too would leave behind, 
But in himſelf both Judge and Torturer 


does find. 


The Unbelieving, though they are not 
altogether ſo faulty, are not leſs Miſera- 
ble. They hunt after, with difficulty, a 
thing they never find, and at every turn ac- 


cufe Nature of being cruel only 1n regard 
of Man. 


Thence 
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Thence proceeded the Complaints of 
that Great Man, who epvy'd the Advan- 
tage which Beaſts cnjoy'd, of living in a 
commodious [gnorance of all things, with- 
out diſquieting themfelves with a ſearch af- 
ter any Truth. 

Thence alſo proceeds the diſcontent of 
thoſe Men who cannot think, without en- 
vying thoſe of other Countries 3 Nor fee 
any Beaſt in the ſweetneſs of his Repoſe, 
without envytog the Tranquility thzat Na- 
ture has beſiow'd or him. 

It is then certain, That #heBelzef of a God 
makes the beft foundation of all Plea- 
furesz and the Opinion we have of him, 
never ſuffers a Man to be without fatis- 
faction in his Proſperity, and comfort in 
his Adverſity. A Mind well ordered does 


not only taſt delights in the exjopment of 


4 Good 3t receives, 1t alſo finds Dazinties to 
thank, its BenefaGor for ; and every Re- 
flection 1t makes upon 'em 1s a new Sxb- 
jeF of ſatisfaFion. 

'Tis toGod we muſt haye recourſe in 
Aﬀiictions;and there 1s noAnguiſh ſo great, 
but it may be ſweetned by a total refigna- 
tion to His Providence. ' 

Then let every one judge how much 
Religion imports us, How much 1t ad- 
vantages 
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vantages us to acknowledg God, and to 
fubmit our ſelves to his will, as well in 
conſideration of our Duty, as for the in- 
tereſt of our Repoſe. 


CHAP. III 


T bat we ought toreſtrain the Vig- 
lence of our Appetites by conſe 


dering the true Worth of thoſe 
things we defire. 


g— oO "Y a. ”— 


[| Find nothing more profitable, and more 
- Important to any one that has a mind 
to taſte true Content 1n this Lite, than to 
oppoſe his greateſt Inclinations,and reduce 
his deſires to thoſe fimple Motions which 
we call Wiſhes. 

evertheleſs, as there 15 no Man but has 
ſome particular Inclination and Favourne 
Paſſion, ſo it is not an eaſe thing to come 
to an [-difference: But one may, notwith- 
ſtanding, weaken ones Chains 3 for there 
are no Bonds ſo ſtrong which Reaſon and 
Experience cannot break in time. 
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In 
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In effe&, as the ſweeteſt ObjeQs have 
their Gall, ſo there js no doubt but the 
Heart looſes much of the force of its de- 
fires by ſome d1{gult. At fuch a time a Man 
lifts himſelf infſerfivly up above theWorld, 
the Pleaſures that he was wont to bunt af- 
ter with ſo much earneſtneſs, then appear 
| Infipid to him, He then ſees how much it 
imports him to underſtand the [rue Price of 
Glory 5 What pain, or what ſatsfaCtion 
one finds in knowledg, that ſo we may 
not attempt any thing we may repent of 3 
or expect any thing we cannot nope to 
enjoy. 

With theſe proſpects, Is there any Mn 
whoſe Reformation one ought to doubr «52 
He that has been always usd to Submiſ-. 
ſion and Obedience, (hall not he raile his 
delires to the glory of Command? The 
needy, ſhall not they eſtabliſh their hap- 
pineſs 1n abundance, tho' they have been 
oppreſt with want? A Sluggard that fif- 
fers the reward of his Idleneſ7, and the 
remorſes of a bad Life, {ball not be reckon 
him happy whom he ſees 1n the cſteem of 
all hoeſt and good Men 2 Thoſe that are 
embarraſs'4 with a Crowd will they not 
wiſh for the quiet of the Private ? 
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The Court and its Pomp tires us 3 The 
Woods and the Fields become uneakie to 
us : But whoever has not taſted fully of 
Vexation, cannot eaſily be periuaded of | 
its ſtrange effeRs, | 

In ſhort, we may diſguſt ovr ſelves with Þ 
our conduton, but not with thoſe we | 
have never experiencd. And fee here 
the manner we ought to make uſe of on | 
this occaſion, to find the Vanity of al 
things. 

Although one has not all the Riche, 
all the Merit, all the fair Qualinies ; yet 
one may reflet on them who have ac- 
quir'd them by Fortune or Virtue , and 
diſcover the Anxiety they labour un- 
der. We may ſee tnem then oppreſt with 
the ſame Maladies, ſubje& as we to the 
ſame Diſeaſes that Nature affli&s ws with, 
We ſhall ſee a Wiſe Man not able to de- 
fend himſelf from hxmoxur and folly : An 
Heroe feeble, full of defeats, and as much 
a Man as they which are below him. And 
the greateſt Originals of Ezrope, as fub- 
je& to particular weakneſles as the leſſer 
Copies. We ſhall find in the end, that 
_ *tis impoſſible to renounce Nature, and to 
raife our ſelves above the condition that 
God has plac'd us in. For in truth there 
ard 
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are no great Men, if we compare 'em one 
with another, but they are in themſelves 
weak, unequal, and deficient in ſome part 
or other. Pomp and Splendor do not 
ſatisfy all thoſe whom they ſurround. 
The exceſs of Delights palls our Appe- 
tites oftner than 1t pleaſes 3 and all the 
advantages of Nature and Fortune, join'd 
together, know not how to create a full 
and entire Happineſs. This confideration 
moderates the fierceneſs of our defires, 
and it may be will deſtroy thoſe Inclina- 
tions we have to the moſt ſenfible and 
pleaſing ObjeAs: And then we ſhall ſearch 
after our Content without diſquiet, en- 
joy it without eagerneſs 3 and loſe it 
without regret. 


CHAP. IV. 
of KEPUTATION 
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By Another Hand. 


Here is no Paſhon which makes more 
unnappy people than this, which al- 
moſt a1] Men entertain for an Univerlal 
titeem : For excepting ſowe Perſons of 
truly Heroical Minds, who a& only for 
the fui-fiaction of their Conſcience, ard 
pertap's too for the approbation of good 
Men, all the reſt do that for Noiſe, wv hich 
ought to be done for Virtue, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be inchanted with the ſha- 
dow and appearance of a Thing, whoſe real 
Body doth not ſo much as affe&t them. 
They would have all their AF:ons be 
eſt: ces Virtuows, but not that they ſhould 
Indie J: be (a 3 They wilh nothing more 
t.3311 the applauſe of ' the people, tho' 10 the 
mid(t of ſuch a crowd and agitation 'ris al- 
molt 
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moſt impoſſible to diſcern the Truth 5 and 
without corufifering the Opinion of the 
Wiſe, they ſuppoſe that all things are to 
be decided by Numbers 5 and that the ſen- 
timznts of Learned Men, whom they are 
pl:-aſed to. call Fantaſtical Ferfons, Cannot 
eclicle their Fame. 

Th maſt Inger1qus demonſtrate on 
this occafion a ſufficient fineſs wa their 
Condudt 5 for being ſatisfied with them- 
{clves, and having had the Juck to con- 
tznt honeſt Men by ſome effential quality, 
they accommodate themſelves in a groſs 
manner to the humour of the People, 
and gain the Vulgar by outward ſhew and 
appearance. 

They commit voluntary Fopperies to 
agree with real Fops: They appear with- 
out parts to the Stupid 3 Subile with In- 
trigueing Perſons Generous with Men of 
Honour; and in a word adapt themſelves 
to all ſorts of CharaQers with ſo dextrous 
a compliance, that one would ſay, Their 
humour is that of all others. 

But beſides that, in this way of pro- 
ceeding we betray our proper ſentiments, 
and that we oppoſe ourſelves to thedefign 
of Nature, which has made us more for 


our ſelves than for other Men ; 1 don't 
Bb 3 ob- 
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obſerve that theſe perſons with all theix 
good-humour and complaiſance, with al] 
their feints and their di{ſemulations, ever 
arrive at the point which they propoſe t 
themſelves. On the other ſ1de, I have 
known it a Thonuſand times by experi- 
ence, That thoſe Men who are ſo greedy 
of Repmation , almoſt always loſe it by 
that very irregularity and greedineſs with 
which they ſeek it; and that nothing fo 
much interrupts their defipn, as their ex- 
czſrve Paſſaon to obtain it. 

In eftet, ſhew me the Man who has at 
any times had zerit and good fortune (uffici- 
ent to acquire an eſteem. truly general? 
Who is he, that was ever powerful enough 
to ſuppreſs the calumnies of all his Ere- 
wies? And who 1s he that has been able, 
hitherto, to ſtop the month of Envy. 

L can certify, that I have known ſome 
Perſons fo very agreeable, and fo virtuows, 
that a Man could not converſe with 
them without admiration, and love, 
They made Partiſans even of their own 
Enemies; and one muſt have been brutal 
even to exceſs, either to withſtand the 
Charms of their Converſation, or not tobe 
won by the Goodneſs of their Nature. Yet 
for 21l this, I have ſeen ſome envious "* 

ils 
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vils oppoſe their malice to ſo conſpicuous 4 
Virtue; and according as they had either 
addreſs or power, ſtop the conrle of an 
eftcews ſo juſt, and ſo well eſtabliſhed. 

Now, fince it is impoſſible to catch this 
| flying Vapour, after which I ſee the whole 
World runs, What folly is it to Jabourto * 
obtain it with ſo much application, and 

ains fo 11] rewarded ! 

Beſides this, a Fop that deſires this e- 
fleem with paſſzon, and does not deſerve 
it, cannot long enjoy it. A good Mar 
on the otherhand.ſoon makes refic@7o25 up- 
on the weakneſs and frailty of this little 
Good; and feeling his mriſeries even through 
the applauſes v/hich are given to his ſelicz- 
ty, he ſuffers diſquiets and uneafineſſes, when 
the World cries up bis advantages and his 
happineſs. Vere gloria cupidi nulla ratione 
quieſcere poſſunt, cum non inveniant unde 
poſſent aliquatenus gloriari. 

In cffe&t, Have not we ſeen a Veſpaſiar, 
who amongſt all his magnificence and ſplen- 
dor , tired with the tediouſneſs of the 
Triumph, and ſenſible of thc vanity of that 
glory for which the People flatter him, ap- 
pear melancholly and ſad; nay,in the very 
feflivals that were celebrated to thank the 
Gods for his Fortune and Proſperity ? 
B b 4 Have 
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Have not we ſeen that great and for- 
midableKing of Sweaer deſpiſe the accla- 
ma-ions of the People? and reject the Pa- 
negyricks of Orators ? 

The Duke of Candale, whom we lately 
loſt, regretted by all good Men, Had not 
he as great an averfion for rhis kind of 
eſtecr, as our ordinary Courtiers ExPrels a 
Zcal to procure it £ 

[t isthen undeniably true, That 'tis im- 
poſſtble to acquire it, and that tho' we 
ihould obtain, vet the poſition of jt 
wou'd be abſolutely anſervicesblexThn as 
it depends leſs vpon our ſclves, than upon 
Fortune, 1 is fonnd liable to her incon- 
ſtancies, That it is a poiſe which ſtrikes 
nothing but the Ear, and which cannot : 
form a ſenſible impreſſion upon a Nobl: 
Soul. 

it we have a mird theft to labour for 
our happineſs, let Us pawns 6 to ſatisfy 
the Minds of the W/7/e, who are, 'tis true, 
but few in naber.. but from whom we 
may receive real Approbations. 

Hatilizvs would not have a wiſe Ms 
hazard his Life for the repoſe of Fool: : 
But ſince we owe our Services and our 
ſclves ro the advantage of cur Countrey, 
zn1 the gcod of our Friends, we ought 
always 
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always to do Aions worthy of publick Ap- 
playſe, and to deſpiſe that very revown, 
after we bave once perform'd them, 

I would not, at the fame time, adviſe 
ſuch a ſort of difintereſſedneſs as ſhould 
extend to the finding no ſat#faG7on it the 
eſtcem we deſerve 5 but as Cenſures follow 
Approbations cloſe at the heels, let us re- 
bate the edge of Malice, by withſtanding 
thoſe falſe praiſes which revder it themore 
ſenſible to us 5 let us take advantage of a 
good Reputation, and not to be ſo ottiſh- 
ly ſtiff, as to forbid our ſelves all fort of 
complaiſance relating to our own Merits : 
And if the Pablick has unjuſt Thoughts of 
us, let us appear from their Opiz707n to the 
Judgment of the /Viſe, and ſo retire with- 
n our ſe]ves ro receive corfort from the 
teſtimony of our Con |cience, 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Vexations and Diſpleaſures. 


By the ſame Hand, 


IT "ES _ 


T IS one of the greateſt Secrets of 
Life to know how to ſweeter our 
Troutle and if we cannot get rid of our 
Affi@ions, at leaſt to weaker the influ- 
ences of them. Without this we muſt re- 
ſolve to be often miſcrable; for being ex- 
ſed toan infinite number of Misfortunes, 
there hardly paſſes a day but preſents us 
with a taſt of ſome new unhappineſs. 
Now, I don't know any Remedy fo || ? 
effeCtual for this purpoſe as fore/ight 3 and || ? 
whoever makes an exact reflection upon 
the diſappointments and croſſes of humane 
Life, will find himſelf conolable at leaſt | 
in his ſevereſt diſgraces, For, as 'tis natu- 


ral for us to make avigerows defence againſt | © 
a premegitated aſſault, the Soul which pre- bi 


pares 
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j pares it ſelf for rehftance . through the 
conſideration of danger, is much leſs ſha- 
ken and concern'd at it. 

[ would have every one then ſo to fore- 
ſee and expect all kinds of Mzsfortuner, 
that they may not be ſurpriſed at whatever 
happens. 

Let a happy Courtier enjoy the favour 
of his Prince, and poſſeſs, as long as it 
ſhall pleaſe him, the delights of his good 
Fortune + but let the example of ſo many 
Falls diſpoſe him to miſtruſt the firmneſs of 
his ſcituation; Ler him not always raiſe 
his Eyes, becauſe he is at the top of the 
Wheel, but humble them ſometimes ; let 
bim regard the place from whence he be- 
gan to riſe, and conſider the firft degree of 

bis Fortune,” as a Precipice, to which he 
. may every moment fall again. 

Let not a General of an Army be al- 
| | waysſecureof Victory, nor be puffed up 
z | with the Glory he has won, as much by 
\ | the aſſiſtance of his Troops, as by his own 


, | Valour. One ſingle day may determine 
q | bis Fortune 3 but then after the loſs of a 
\. | Battel, let not him, who was before en- 
& | compaſled with ſo many people, ſuppoſe 
e. | Pimlelf to be deſtroyed with them: He 
| muſt be unconcerned, he muſt return to 
bimſclf and enjoy himſelf again, Let 
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Let not a Prince confide *:: his Empire 
without Reaſon,nor let the cbedzence of ſy 
many people raſhly flatter his Se/f-Loxe ; 
In Four and twenty hours we have ſeen 
Kings in the {hroze, and following aCha- 
riot. In the courſe of a few days, we 
have ſcen a Prince Triumph, and led in 
Triumph. The Revolt of the People, or the 
bofs of 4 Battel, may dilpotiels him of the 
Crow», and pur his Scepter into a Foreign- 
ers nan. | 

And here I cinnot f-rbear to make an 
open confeſſion: I adore the Romans, and 
believe they were ſomething more than 
Men. I canno: without a ſenſible emo- 
tion conſider Brutzs and Gaſji#s, who 
knowing the frailty of humane greatneſi, 
agreed before the Battel began how to 
diſpoſe of their Lives, and conſidering the 
uncertainty of the event, embrac'd one 
another as if they were never to meet a- 
gain. Methinks I ſee them giving their © 
laſt Adiens with theſe noble ſentiments of 
Aﬀedtion and Courage. 

The Yulgar imagine there 1s a timoroul- 
neſs in foreſight, and as they are unable to 
conceive any ſort of danger without fear, 
perſuade themſelves that a Man cannot fal 
znto it without blindneſs, But as tis the 

faultÞYo 


tn 
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fault of fuch weak Reaſoners,to ventureup- 
on many things they don't underſtand, and 
10 renounce them as ſoon as they come 
to know ther; fo it belongs only to 
Men of ſenſe ro foreſee the dangers that 
threaten there, and to {uſtiun with the ſame 
equality of mind, the favours aud diſgraces 
if Fortune. 

Bur 'tis nut ſufficient for us to prepare 
our {<lves only againſt the lots of the pro- 
ſperities of Life, tor there are many other 
proofs of our Conſtancy : The death of 
our Friends, and even our own, much 
more ſenſi>iy affect us 5 and therefore we 
ought to expect it with a more ſolemn 
reparation, than a bare ſimple privation 
of ex:r11fic things, which ought to be 
ndificrent to wile Men. 

| im thinking every day how many 
hinzs are dear to me, and after I have 
wnfidered them as temporary and periſha- 
of I. 1 then prepare my ſelf to undergo the 

lols of them without weakreſs. 

if. | When theSun begins to ſhine, I don't 
:0 $'y upon ſeeing the Evening. The day 
,, Jad the moment wherein I ſhall die, will 
ft not reſemble that which I ſpend to day? 
he (Man ſhall equa)ly hear the hurry of the 
tfYorld, ſhall enjoy the light, and live af- 

| | LET. 
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ter the ſame manner. Now, fince we muſt 
all die, and are in ſo great uncertainties 
as to the time of death, let us prepare our 
ſelves, from this day, toleave one another, 
There doth not paſs an hour but ſome: 
body loſes a Friend, I may then likewiſc 
reaſonably expe& every moment to loſe 
one of mine 3 and whenever ſuch a thing 
happens, the circumſtances of his death 
will not encreaſe my forrow nor my af- 
fiction. Perhaps. he will ſhed his Blood 
upon a Scaftold 3 perhaps a Fire will re 
duce him to Aſhes, or he ſhall be {walloy- 
ed up in the Sea:Baut don't imagine that the 
circumſtances of his death ſhould redouble 
my grief,and that I (hould complain of no- 
thing ſo much at his Fueral,as the manner 
of his loſs; "Tis he that I find wanting, 
and it is of no importance whether he waz 
taken from me by Water, Sword, or Fire 
Not that I would be here ſo wretched: 

ly miſunderſtood, as if I would have 1 

Man become a Barbarian in order to ex 

erciſe himſelf to Conſtancy or that Ni 

ture or Friendſhip have not a right to 

trad tears from us, I am ſo fgr from ad 

vancing fo Brutal .an inſenfibility, that 

maintain on the other ſide,it would be in 
buman to refuſe them on certain ocgaliony 
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We /igh and weep juſtly enough in the 


. firſt motions of our Grief, but a ſtrong, 


vigorous Soul ought ſoon after to retire 
within it ſelf, and return to that happy 
ſcituation from whence thediſ6rders of its 
Paſhhon had removed it. For can a rea- 
ſonable Man conſider the wrprofitableneſs 
of his Tears, and the vanity of his regret, 
but he muſt of neceflity bluſh at along 
and violent AﬀiiGFion £ by 
Indeed in thoſe caſes where we areable 
to repair our ill Succeſſes, T am wholly of 
opinion that we ought to employ all ſorts 
of Remedies : But in a fatal Accident 
which is never to be retrieved, pray tell 
me what is the ſervice of a ridiculous «f- 


_ fliGion, and paying Tears which are atbeſt 


iroubleſome to thoſe who ſhed them, and 
unſerviceable to thoſe tor whom they are 


ſhed 2? 


Why do we figh, or why complain £2 
All theſe Tears are ſhed in vain; 
Deaf to our ſorrows and our grief. 
The Dead receive not this relief. 


Beſides this, we are to conſider, that 
the moſt ſenſible perſons in the World at 


| levgth forget their tenderneſs 3 and the 
PoE --..-- al 
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Soul which at firſt is afflicted to exceſs, ſoon 
makes a relaxation of this violence, and 
1s not long in exhauſting the whole ſtock 
of its forrow. 

Oar Coinplaints wear with our Years, 
and as the Obje& begins to remove it ſelf 
from our imagination, our diſpleaſure for 
its loſs is inſenſibly rernoved from our 
mind. 

If we were wile then, Should we not 
without reluctance reſign up thoſe ſenti- 
- ments of Grief to our Reaſon, which 
Weakneſs at laſt is conſtrain'd to reſign 
to the length of Years # 

A Father who died but two or three 
hours ago, is as <fi-Ctually dead as any of 
our Anceſtors; and that which 1s no more 
for us, ought no longer to affect us. 


Your Father, ſummon'd by his Fate, 
Now mixes with bis Brother-ſhades below. 
Not the leaſt tittle of your State, 

Your Grief, or Sorrow does he know. 
Tho' but laſt night be loſt his breath, 

Tet fince He's in the hands of Death, 
He's full as dead as Ceſar, who we know 
Died ſo many years ago. 


This 
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This Reaſon alone is capable of ſweet- 
ning our bitterneſs, and appeaſing all the 
motions of our Greif: He whom 1I loſt 
but now, feels nothing; has no farther 
ſhare in the day, and enjoys no more Life 
than thoſe who were ſwallowed up inthe 
Deluge; Why then ſhould 1 torment'my 
ſelf 1n vain after a OW; that has nel- 
ther Fozce nor Thought & 


Wiſely your vain complaints give o're, 

This fooliſh Tribute pay no more. | 
For empty ſhadows why ſhould Tears 

: be ſhed £2 | 
Let's bury even the memory of the Dead. 


_ ' Weought further to conſider, That in F 
this rigorous ſeparation of Soul and Body, FT! 
nature commits .no more vfolence, and a 
ſhows no more ill uſage to us than ſhe does 
to the reſt of the World : Of all theſe 
prodigious {warms of Men which - fill the 
Earth, ſhew me one fingle perſon who _ 
5 exempred from the cruelty T herLaw = 

| very. well know that every one 2a A 
| {nſe of his afii@ion, and that thofe whoſe 
cxample I alledge. here, relent and com- 
plain as well as we : For as we don't for- 
bear to taſt our own happineſs, when we 
| C6: 5: 5. mw F 
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know the felicity of others; fo the know- 
ledg we have of the wviſeries of our <quals, 
; deprive not us of the ſenile of ovr own 
" mirfortan es 2. And fro private Perſons 

rtake 1n the * Publick Reojoyeirge, How 
_ they cherwite thin ſhare in the. 
General Sorrow &- 

There are forme common misfortunes 
Which have a relation 1 tO a) 1] Men, but e& 
very Man has his particular fſentiimen's of 
them, ard 10 © Er GQres, ZI Cs _; the 
whole we' ot tof his 4 aj Vion ing) 

Let 1s coniels the. Froth : That 1 wich 
aftefts us moſt in our di/eraces. is to fre no 
body | JEAr 2 Fe; onblance io TY We C4c119t 

wii any Þ 2en ,-hol3 onvr iclves de- 
ſtined io {ufier an m mnteppes alone, which 
all the World may be atlefted with as well 
as we, And to ſpeak foberly, noting fo 
much aligmenis _ wp res” of our aff Gi. 
025, as the fierceneſs and pride of hoſe 
who ſeem ro braye and deſpiſe rhem. 

Now it 1s not mankind alone that at- 
tends us to deathzall Animals, of what ſpe- 
cies forever, arrive tothe ſame end, and un- 
dergo the ſame Law, That {trength, dex- | 
terity and foretigat which Nature has be- 
ſrowed upon them for the SO of 
their Life, is of no aſe and ſervice to them 
at their death, | The 
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The moſt inſenſible things have their 
end, which is- a ſort of death to them. 
Thoſe vc ; K-mparts that were proof a- 
eainſt all the batteries of the Cannon, and 
the frog of Men, will *ſoorer or later 
have their ſhare in-this wniver/al ruine, 
The Elements themſelves. which compoſe 
all things, will. be at Jafe deſtroyed. 
The Heavens will be turned ropſy-turvy 5 
The Sun and Stars will lofe their lighr : 5 
and all the Maſs-ot the World will becon- 
founded v1 a general ruine': Can we then 
demand with. juſtice the everlajiing Health 
of our Friends, of of our felver « ? And (ince 
wemuſt dye of neceſlity, Is it not a com- 
fort for us to know, that all the t hangs we 
have {een will periſh, and fufter the ſame 
deftiny with: us ? | 
The Stars {hall sf their glorious light, 
7hbe El 111 hall Jarr and fight,” 
And all be bur 7 in vaſt night. 
The Great Creator of this Ball, 
Maſter and Souceign Lord of All, 
WW ho gu: ”T * Nothing 1:d aiſptay, 
Airs and | Barth, and Fire and Sea, 
Will with the ſame Almighty Hand. 
To Primitive Nothing All Command. © 
And this great Change, to our ſurprive, 
May happes &reto morrows Sun does riſe. 
C80-3 Put 
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But behold now an Afi1oz, of which 
I am ſo ſenſible, that no Arguments, no re- 
l:rf drawn from Philoſophy, can make me 
1tpport it ;. Tis that Concern which pub- 
[1c Calamities inſpire me with, in which 
ry Senſes intereſt me in ſpite of my (clf. 

| am not able to hear the Groans of the 
People; I cannot underſtand their Cries, 
nor behold their Texys, without tecling 
my ſelf affected with a rea] Compailton. 

[ cannot be a {peCtator of the 43jorders 
of my Countrey, nor coriider the ambition 
of its Oppreſſors, without conceiving an 
zVincible averſion for them. | 

We likewiſe experience another fort of 
Vexation, which invades us in the midſt 
of- Pleaſure it ſelf: It is'nothing elſe of- 
 tentimes but a &dz/2nf# of abundance ; for 
our Soul having not itrength enough to 
digeſt it, ſuffers a wighty remi{ion in the 
vigour of its faculties, and yields at length 
to the violence of theſe ,exceſſes. 

Now for this, I find no better, and in- 
deed, no other remedy, than to moderate 
our Paſjzors, and to manage our Pleaſures 
wrh « prudent and wife Occonomy. 

Thus Epicurus revived his Appetite by 
abſtinence, and avoided all exceſſzs to ſhun 
the inconvenience of Debauchery;, and as 
the 
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the continual ſociety even of the beſt Men, 
becomes at length tirs{]m: or inſenfible, 
thoſe perſons that have a delicate appre- 
henfron of Pleaſur2 will voluntarily re- 
move themſelves from one another, to a- 
void the diſquiet that threatens them, and 
to have a better talt of the charms of Con- 
verſation, by a new vigour which | they 
beſtow upon their Thoughts. 

There remains nothing more for me to 
ſpeak of, bur another fort-of Vexation, 
whoſe Cauſe I am not able to divine and 
as tis extreamly difficult to know the real 


ſubje& of itz I find that it ts hard toſweet- 


en it, or to withſtand it: It is a Secret 
Diſpleafure which hides it {elf in the bot- 
tom of the Soul, and which we feel much 
better than we' can diſcover. *Tis that 
which goes to Bed with as, which awakes 
and riſes with vs, whichattends us at our 
Repaſts, which follows us in our Walks, 
which we carry along with us, as well in 


a Crowd, as in Retirement, and which doth . 


not forſake thoſe whom it has once ſeized, 
till it has exhauſted all its power upon 
them. 

[ have had a wearifome experience of 
this Malady, and have often felt the whole 


bitterneſs of it : I have gone with it to. 


Gc3 ths 


o 


ls , - 
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the Play-houſe, and have come out With 
the ſame. I have carried it into the” beſt 
Converſations without any relief; I have, 
duriog its exceſics, nled the moſt 2 apreca- 
le Diverſions, but was inſenfible to them 
all the while 3 and in the midſt of the pub- 
lick Joy, have been conlitrained to.ſhew 
my #7 humour, and to appear diſzuſted 
with the ſweeteſt contentnents of Life; and 
at laſt have fourid no other Remedy to 
Charm it, but the pleaſure of good rating 
and good Drinking. 
Good Cheer wth our Frie:ids -1s the 
Soveraign Remedy againſt this ſort of Fex- 
etion 3 for beſides that Converſation, which 
then becomes more free and pleaſant, in- 
ſenſibly ſweetens it, *tis certein that Wine 
#2vives the forces of Natsre, and gives our 


Soul vigour , ſufncient 10 exclude all ſorts of 
Mela EngRoily. 


wo PN 


{ know ſome morole, uniociable Per. 
{515 will, at icaſt 1n vutward fſhew and 
appeara3"ice, ceclare a great averiion tor 


thi; iemeyy, whole Decltgins notwith- 
. francing tacy do not contemn. But let us 
baniln all g/z#ccs here; I am ne dl- 
fturbed at th; r rijtakes ſeverities, fince 
the molt x cid | Pz; "#/oſopher of the World has 
PICICTIDES US Links very FLEmecy 5 Ro the 
CVC 


- fevereſt of our IMuſtrious Men have ſab- 


witted, if I.may fo exprefs my ſelf, their 
moſt auſtere Virtues to the charms of this 


agreeable pleaſure 5, and fince the beſt fort 
of Perſons diſewn not the &je of its, bu 
are only content to cordenrn the Exceſs. 


3 
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The ſame Hand with the former, 
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A Fer having diicouried of our Di/- 

guſts, and the means'of qualifying 
the bitterneſs of them, it 1s not improper 
to entertain cur ſelves abort the Pleaſures 


of Life. 


Although, to {peak the Truih, extrinjic 


things contribute much to ow Pleaſures, 


and 'tis not enough to have Senſes, nunlets - 
we have Objects to content thems yet rhe: 


multitude of them being almoſt inte, 
- 'S *3 _ 5 > - 
as 1Nelieat we find 3t feems that our #4p- 
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40 Of Pleaſures. 


pineſs depends-in ſome meaſure upon our 


ſelves, and that our greateſt diverſions are 


wnpleaſant to us, if our Senſes are not ina 
diſpolition to receive them. 

Aa for my ſelf, I amof opinion that we 
ſhould never debar our minds of thoſe 
inzocent pleaſures which occurr, but live 
free from all thoſe diſquietudes that a con- 
ſideration of what 1s paſt uſes to infuſe, 
as from the diſturbance we conceive for 
what's to come, 

The preſent time only 1s ours, and rf we 
were wile, we ſhould manage every mo- 
ment as it were the laſt; but nothing 1s more 
ordinary, than the evil uſe we make of 
that time which Nature has allowed vs. 

There are few Men but would livelong 
enough, if they knew how to live well ; 
but ir happens for the moſt part, that when 


weare a dying, we complain of not ha- | 


ving lived as'yet, 
If we are deſtined to a Jong Life, we 


- difturcb i by the fear of not arriving to 


it; and when we are corne to our limita- 
tion, we have nothing clſe left us but the 
concern of Having managd It very 1ll. 
This Pleaſure which-now preſents it ſelf, 
ls erhaps the la{t I ſhalibefenfibleof ; an 
£ laite number of pains may overwhelm 
nC 
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Of Pleaſures, _ At 
me a moment after, Who then ſhall hin- 


der me from enjoying my ſelf innocently, 


whilſt I may ? Maſt the difference of pla- 


ces, or the inequality of Objefts, keep 
me alwaysin diforder, when I have power 
to live contented in all parts of the Earth> 


| grant that indeed certain Perſons are. 


dearer to #5, and more agreeable than'o- 
thers 3 that as there are different Subjefs 
to divert us, ſothere are delights moreand 
les affeting : But for the ſake of a plea- 
ſure which 1 earneſtly hoped, am I to de- 
{piſe all others ? 


That Life which {lides away in the 


Countrey, is no leſs mine than that I paſs 
at Paris. The days wherein I am wholly 
buried in Grief, will be reckoned to me as 
well as my moſt joyful Feftivals ; and will 
contribute as much as they to makeup the 
number which muſt confine my years. 
Why then fhould the charms of my Re- 
poſe be troubled here by the remembrance 
of thoſe Pleaſures I ſhould have fied, or 
by the imragination of thoſe whic 
tend to enjoy £ 
'Tis an imprudence to be deſirous thus 
toreturn to thoſe places. we had forſaken; 


and to endeavour to be preſent in thoſe, 


it. 


where we cannot be fo ſoon. 


\ 


I pre- 
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If the Pleaſures we find in the Countrey 
are different from thoſe of the Corrs, le 
us endeavour to adapt our minds to them: 
For who can hinder us from exalting and 
bumbling our {elves 1n this manner 2 We 
have here neither . Mafick-meetiner , nor 


Balls, nor Play-houſe 5 bnt then we have. 


no d;/graces, no ſervits: He to fearor undergo, 

Converſation ts nat {0 agreeable here, 
Admit it 15 207 5 
merce with knnjelh, and with Perſoos that 
KOWever are TlOL troubleſome, 

Cato entertain'd himſelf with Children 
after he had applied himfelt all the day to 
the Service of the C care abh i > and 


_ our beſtWits in France diſdain not to hear 


a Tale from one,of their Servants, after 
the moſt ſerious Diſcourſes. 

A Man muſt endeavour to live eafilyif 
all places, and taſt thoſe Pleaſures which 
his reſpeQtive abode can furniſh him wht, 

Let us not play the Philoſophers fo 
much, as to condemn by our azfterity the 
Magnificence of the Court, 1 wiſh we 
could imitate the Virtue of the Ancient 
Romans. Let us a Jaſt, let us be Gene- 
rous as they were ; but we may very well 
neple& thoſe extravapy ant Maxivs, whole 
ſeverity-Corrcas fewer Perf, 
{CArce. 


If 
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If we have not wherewith to be ſplen- 


lid, let us not accuſe others of an immo- 
lerate ſplendor 3 for certainly one cannot 
condemn ſo much fine orkmanſhip pro- 


duced by human Indujtry, without being 


fantaſtically ſevere. - 


One may admire the Pop of a glorious 
(iy, very inn. «ently; 3 one may partake 
of the deligt: - of Perfumes, and the ſatis- 
fations of Muſick; <, {hort, one may be- 
hold with pleaſure the deticar eg of Paintis ', 
and yet not inſiing?. the Laws of Temper- 
ance. 

If, by confiraint, or inclination, we have 
dablifhed Our refidence in the Countrey, 
et us there leave off admiring the Labours 
of Man , .in order to Contemplate the 
' Works of the Creator, and the Wonders 


of Nature : Let us remove our thoughts. 


from the Pride and Glories of the Court, 
and innocently taſt the ſweets: which oc- 
car 18 ſolitary þlaces. ; 

The Heavens, the Sun, the Stars, the 
Elements, have not they- Beauties enou gl 
tolatisfy the mind ihat contewplates thern 
The EXtent Of F34ine. tie contſe of R 


vers, the Meadows, the Flowers - The _ 
volets, have not they ſullicicnt Charns to 
enchant the fight 2 
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The Mufick of Birds,is that ever wanting 
in our Groves? And if it is true, that men 
bave learnt theirs from the Nightingale, 
What advantage may we receive by havin 
ſo vreat a number of theſe little Mafters 


-, , : oe 
at our Service, without being 1n our Pay? 


'TEJ, whatere fins by turns hay 
ſway d me, 

Umbition never reach'd my heart. 

It's lewd pretences ne're betray'd me, 

In publickills to aF a part. 

Let others Fame or Wealth purſuing, 
Deſpiſe a mean but ſafe retreat, 

I'll ne re contrive my own undoing, 


Nor ftoop ſo low as to be great. 


The faithleſs Court, the pen {ve Change, 
What ſolid Pleaſures cam they give 2 
Oh, let me in the Country range, 
Tis there we breath, 'tis there we live, 


The beauteous Scene of aged Mountains, 
Smiling Valleys murmuring Fountains, 
Lambs in flow'ry Paſtures bleating, 
Eecchos our complaints repeating. 
Birds in cheerful Notes expreſſing 
Natures bounty, and their bleſſing : 
Theſe afford a laſting pleaſure, 
Withont guilt, without meaſure, 
© 
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In a word, we may live contented in a- 
ny part of the World, and weonly change 
our pleaſure, when we change the placeof 
our abode. 

Here the mind finds itsfatisfattion in the 
ſtudy of Nature 3' Here our Senſes meet 
with their delights;and whoever 1s capable 

of moderation, may find in all places but 

too fertile a ſcene for his contentment. 
Neither: the limits of Solitude, nor the 
little ſpace of a Priſon, can hinder a wife 
Man from finding his tranquillity : He 
may meditate there, and with plea- 
ſure refle& on the good Aftions he has 
done, and comfort himſelt by the pleafing . 
thoughts of his Innocence. 
A Man does not always lie under a ne- 
ceſlity to enjoy the full extent of the Fields 
in order to be happy. Our happineſs for 
the general part hes in our ſelves 5 and as 
we ſometimes find our ſelves uneaſy un- 
; | dr the full enjoyment of our Liberty, fo 
; | it may very well happen, that we may be 
ſatisfied even in thoſe Priſons in which we 
are confined, 
The moſt cruel Tyrants inthe Univerſe 
could never' yet find Dungeons for our 
Souls 3 they cannot become Maſters of it, 
unleſs we are willing to cnſlaye it our 
{cl ves; 
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- will, it chang: oo Helther place NOFr habj- 


_ thatfelicity,which they poſleſs. 


{elves 3 Their Chains cannot bind it, and 
let the Boy be enclosd in what place th © 


tation, 
Thus we may i174 contentments every 
where; Let us AVG only to enjoy 
them with maderation; and reſt perſuaded 
that it is an error to condemn Pleaſures « 
Pleaſures, and not as they are #»juſt and 
unlawful. | 
In truth, let PIR be never ſo 1nno- 
cent, the exceſs is always criminal, and 
tends not only -to our diſgrace, but to 
our diſſatisfation. A Manthat loſeth his 


oO ©” ed Se... my © 


* Reputation by Debauchery, very often loſes 


his Health roo, and kurts his Conſtitution 
No leſs than his Homour. 

I we are inlenfible to #he Charms of 
Pleaſure, let us excite our Taft and our 
Appetite by a juſt conſideration of thoſe 
pains which are their contraries. 

Let thoſe who find themſelves avound 
in' the conveniencies of Life, taſt their 
happineſs by the oppoſition of the necel- 
fities of others; _ let the thought df 
miifortunes make thera deliciouſly enjoy 


Let a good Man niake refleQions upon 
the ſtate of his Conicience, and rejoyce 
that} 
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that he finds neither remorſe NOT anguiſh in 
the bottom of his heart. 

Let Health, which we ordinarily taſt 
after the fame manner 2s we do an 7inſer- 
ſible Good 3 let this rich preſent of Nature, 
[ fay be felt more lively by the compari- 
ſon of Difeaſes and Infirmities, to which 
ſo many otters are liable. 

Let a Man ct good Health, efteem him- 
elf happy, not only in the emjoyment of 
his felicity, but Ic the thought of endu- 
ring nothing amongſt ſo rnany troubleſom 
Obje=as that encoing pas him, render him 
ſtill more ana tarbed.3 Let him rejoyce 
not only for the good fortune which he en- 
joys, but lekewife for the wnbappineſs he 
has not: Let the Pleaſare which he taſts, 

f and the Pair which he fuflcrs not, contri- 
but equally to give him new fatisfaions, 
ff As to what remains, let us baniſh that 
liforderly paſſion of Envy, that vile in- 
10] famous paſiion which corrupts all 
7 | our Tleaſurer. Let not our Eyes or Ears 
C. |} bzc ome in the leaſt concerned for poſleſ- 
{| # ons that don © belong to us3 but let us 
y partake, without Govetouſneſs, of all the 
Charms of thoſe places which We g9 to 
nf ſee. Every thing that is made for the 
Pleaſure of (; _ Dot! it not belong to 
| me 
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Of Pleaſures: 
me, ſo long as it is expoſed before mine? 

The Lowore, Luxembours Houſe, and 
the Twilleries,as much belong to me, when 
I am gazing upon their Beauty,as to thoſe 
whoſe legally they are. For, to ſpeak 
properly, nothing can be ours, but by an 
actual enjoyment. The concluſion which 
F infer from all theſe Diſcourſes, is, that 
we ought to rejoyce with Moderation. 
To apprehend this Aſſertion rightly, all 
that is done in the World, is done only 
for pleaſure 3 and tho we take different 
ways, yet we ſce all mankind incline to 
the ſame end. .. 
He that ſearches for Reputation in the 
Field, and breaks through all the dangers 

of Fire and Bullets to obtain Honour, 
would not expoſe himſelf to the leaſt 
Danger, af he did notexpe that fatisfaQi- 
on one finds in himſelf, or that which is 
derived from Fame, 

He that grows old in his Cloſet, a- 
- mongſt a parcel of Mouldy, Moth-eaten 


# / Books, would not employ the leaſt pains 


in the acquiſition of Sciences, if he did 
not receive ſome pleaſure in the purſuit: 


3 Allour Actions have no real objec, but. 


\#. ous Perſons would Live languiſhing and 


Pleaſure; without that the moſt Labori- 
ide. 


we 
D 2b + - 
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idle, Tis that alone which makes us a-- 
tive 3 tis that which ſtirs a!] bodies; is 
that which gives motion to all the Uni- 
verſe Let every one then follow that me- 
thod which fuits beſt with his zzzgcent 3n- 
dinations, and enjoy all Delights that pre- 
ſent themſelves to him, when they are not 
repugnant to the true Sentiments of Ho- 
our, Or Conſcience. 


_ 


To Mademoiſelle L + +++ A 
Conſolatory Diſcourſe you 


| the Death of pea enr M- + 
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By Mr. MANNING. 


Ti Hear, Madam, that you lament the 
death of Monſieur M + + © and amfcr- 
ible that it is your Duty to lament it: He 
was a perſon of extraordinary Merit ; he 
Lovd you tenderly ; he had done you 
great Services: How cruel, how urjuſt, 
nay, how ungrateful would you be, if 
you did not bewail his loſs ! Iam fo well. 
D d Per- 


5o A Conſolatory Diſcourſe. 
perſwaded of the greatneſs of it; that [ 
am even in pain to knowif you have been. 
< to preſerve your Senſes all this while; 
1 with the abandoning of your Eyes and 
Moutto to forrow may bethe utmo!? of your 
aflidion 5 What way foever you eſcape, 
you wHl give the World ſufficient proofs 
of your IWiſds m, if you doiu't rm Mad, 
Let others thed Tears by meafure, and 
proportion the1r eats to the occaſion of 
it, 1 ſhall not be ſurpriſed 5 but it would 
be 42 amazing thing to ſee you aftii& your 
ſelf by Rules 3 you, who may lo jultly 
mourn, vou, who have no other way to 
fgnalize your gratitude than by your la 
maentation, 
Perhaps it may be repreſented to you, 
that you ought tO weep with more mode- 
ration, and that your Sex, your Age, and 
your Conditicri, exempt you from aban- 
doning your {cif intirely to your Grief: 
Di believe me Madam, don't for all that 
leprive your f:lf of the ſatisfaction of 
Wherlngs Anſwer the Daties of a juſt 
Friendihip to the full : Mourn without 
conſtraint for a 'Man, whoſe chaſt delights. 
5ou were ; and without fhame lament a 
Man, who covld not be but the delights 
of the Chaſt, In dying he has ſt all TT 
oy 


A Conſolatory Diſeurſe. *F1 
Sentiments at Liberty; and his death de- 
livers you from tho{e ſcruples, which tor- 
mented you during his Life, 

It would be 1n vain for S/a-der to miſ- 
interpret your complaints : The Relation 
that was betwixt him ard you doth but 
too highly juſtify you, *'Tis apparent, as 
you were ſo nearly joyn'd in blood, no- 
thing but a lawful correſpondence could 
be eſtabliſhed berween you. 

You could find nothing 10 him but zz, 
Honour and Wiſdom : Theſe Qualitts, 
cenerally ſpeaking, are not overmuch the 
favourites of our Senſes. They are intter 10 
raiſe Friendſhip than Love 3 and to ſerve 
2s a fupport for Virtue, than to afford 
matter for Paſſion. | 

You could aot be tempted, either with 
Youth, Beauty, Riches or Splendor : He 
had neither wherewirth to purchaſe, or ſc- 
duce you 3 and Nature and Fort une e- 
c || qually conſpired ro deny him what might 
; | <0gagea Lady of your merit to Love, and 
what might engage himſelt to miſcarry. 


: Alas! who 1s ignorant that if you had been 
, | inclined to one of the two, either your 
: | Love might have choſen Demy-Goc's tor its 
| Objects, or your Wants might have found 


Treaſures for their Recompeunle 2 
Dd 2 Let 


2 A Conſoatory Diſcourſe. 


Let them alone then, let them talk who 
kave not the gift of filence : Innocence 


_ and Virtue are not a ſufficient ſanuary 


againſt Calummy. SanGity it (elf has not 
defended the Pauls, the Melanizs's ; and 
if Canonized Friendſhips have been ſuſped- 
ed, why ſhould not yours, as vntainted 
as it 35, be brought into queſtion £ 

Belides, Where's the advantage of con- 
ſtraining your ſelf you run an «qual ha- 
zard, both by di{ſamulation, and by di. 
vulging your Grief. | 

If you divulge 1t, you will perhaps a- 
waken the Reproach z but if you diſſer- 
ble, you will undoubtedly encreaſe it: 
And as it is always ſooner faſtened upon 
corcealed AFions, than thoſe that are above- 
board, it will impute your #roderation to 
your Artifice, and the ſerenity of your F are 
to the cafie ſubmiſſron of your mind. 


But, Madam, I would have yuur Grief 


kcep to appearances, and take a ſuperficial 
Caime for a profound Tranquillity, What 
will you advance by this Conduct ? It it 
doth not find you too tender, it will find 
you too ungratefu]. [ leave it to you to 


judge. whether it 1s better to be accuſed 


of a Vice, or of a Paſſion? And if itis 
more ſhameful to appear ſuſceptible of Love, 
than capable of ingratitude ? But 


| - a —— - 7... 
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But wiv ſhould I ſeek Reaſons to en- 
courage vour affliFion 2 Can it be poſſible 
that you (ould fear to hazard your Tears 
upon the ©-ath of your Friends, and that 
ou muſt be heartned againſt the attempts 
of Calymny, to diſpoſe you to pay the laſt 
offices to Friendſhip £ Ten 

In the mean time, what can my deſign 
be here? and who obliges me to wiſh that 
your Grief may be free and violent, in. 
ſtead of being moderate and conſtrained 2 
I would have it free, leſt it ſhould prove 
dangerous; I would have it wolert, for 
fear it {ſhould be of continuance: It might 
attempt ſome violence upon you, if you 
ſhould keep it captive : It would be laft- 
ng if you ſhould let it be moderate. T 
conſent vo have it make your tenderneſs 
appear; bur I pretend likewiſe to have it 
demonſtrate your forceof Mind ; you will 
acquit your ſelf of the Duty of a good 
Friend, in lamenting your Friend; As you 
will perform the duty of an Heroic Woman, 
1a not lamenting too long. 

Manage your ſelf rhen in ſuch a manner, 
that your Grief may not be unworthy of 
him, ana that it may be worthy of your 
ſelf: Lament then, if you pleaſe, as a Heroe; 


but lament him in thequality of a Herozze. 
Dd 2 z 
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[ allow you more than thisz abandon 
your felt for ſume time to your affii@1on,z 
but take care to ſee it ſo well fatisfied in 
that time, that it may require no farther 
a T:ibute from you. 

Entertain 1t as long as you think fit, 
wirh the Idea you conceive of your !lz. 
fr 1145 Deceajed 3 Repreſent to your elf 
11;ac Noble (onsterarice, that ſevere Air, 
thoſe vexerable Wrinkles; in a word, that 
Head of Socrates, which denoted ſo well 
both the Solder and Philoſopher. 

Then proceed to the qualities of his 
Mind : Reflect upon that natural elevs 
tion which rcndred things of the greateſt 
moment entirely familiar to him. Conſider 
with what clearneſs he pierced ynto the 
obſcureſt matters 53 with what (ubtilty he 
examined the moſt cnrious 5 with whats 
cundity he handled the moſt barren; and 

with what ſolidity he made choice of the 
moſt important. | 

From tnence proceed, if you will, to 
the equality of his Soul : Corfider what 
an abſolute Command he had over his 
Seaſe-z and his Moderaiton, that made hin 
renounce all Pleaſures. 

Then after vou have confidered the 6 
gularity of 1s Manners, conſider alſo hon 

cali 
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exfie they fate upon him : What indul- 
gence Þad he not tor all thoſe defeCts that 
might be ſupportable in a c7vil Life £ Did 
he not ſeem to believe that he (ingly was 
obliged to be V/iſes And (directly oppo- 


ſite to the reſt of Men) did he not more 


ealily diſpenſe with the greateſt 2nfirmities 
of his Friends, than the meaneſt of his own 
imperſect10ns © 

Can you imagine any perſon to be more 
Virtuous 2 Yes, without doubt, Madam, 
his Virtue went yet further, ſince be made 
it no lets a ſcruple to di/cover the Vices of 
bis Enenties, than to publiſh his own Per- 


feFions. 


Yon know, Madam, that one of the 
moſt powerful Men of Europe was his 
Enemy, and proved the inſtrument of his 
raine 3 and yet you know, Madam, that 
your Friend never failed to pay the reſpeF 
due to his Quality, nor the biſerviiew to c02- 
ceal bis defetts. 

No doubt on't but he was pericaly ac- 
quainted,and conſummate in this Wiſdom of 
condemning no body, fince he prefers &1 
it even in favour of thoſe who opprelicd 
him. 

How many Thouſands, in his Cirenm- 


ſtances, would have cxlaim'd 2gannit ihe 
Dd 4 Tires, 
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Times and Manners ! How many Thoy- 
ſands would at leaſt have reveng'd them- 
ſelves of the injuſtice done them, by ſpeak- 
ing the Truth! and in a word, ſharpened 
their Tongues to deſtroy their Enemy , to 
Gifcover the Vices of his Mind, and the 
dijoxders of his Soul 3 the *baſeneſs of hit 
D- ers, and. the iniquity of his AFions; 
tis cv] uſe of his Authority, and the miſ- 
employment of his Riches ;, the indiſcretion 
of his Condu@, and the indignity of his 
Perſon ! = 
Your Friend was Maſter of a Soul too 
generous, as well as ſtrong to evaporate 
his Grief in Complaints and Inve@ive:. 
He was convinced that nothing more dil- 
credits the violence of wicked Mer, than 
the moderation of the good. He knew well 
that Perſecutors never become more 0aio, 
than by the Wiſdom of thoſe whore they 
Perſecute. He was contemed to let his 
Hence and reſervedzieſs declare him worthy 
of a better Age. | 
He would not ſay a Word that might 
deſerve his diſgrace, He would not do 
an Action, that might acquit the Authors 
of it. In a word, He would oppoſe no- 
thing to their Ambition, bur his Modeſty; 
iO thejr Violence but his Conſlancy; to their 
FA 
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Authority, but bis Prudence : And without 
doubt the Conduct which he preſerved in 
his Dzſgrace, was a perpetual exerciſe of 
theſe Virtues. Rs 

I am perſwaded that he praftiſed 
all the reſt in Proſperity : But although 
great Souls are always great tn both For- 
tunes, I ever took more care to-ebſerve 
them in the bad, than in tne good. I look 
upon them in the good, as in a carreer of 
Exerciſes and Sports; I regard them in 
the bad, as in a Field of Hardſhips and 
Battels. 

The Virtues of a happy Man are agreea- 
ble and eafiez the Virtues of the unhappy 
are difficult and tronbleſome. In a word, 
the happy Man has nothing elie to do, 
but to gtve himſelf up to his Virtues 5 and 
the unhappy muſt even ſacrifice himſelf to 
his. | 

! look upon your Friend then through 
the fineſt part of his Life, when I confider 
him in his Adverfity : Nevertheleſs I leave 
you the liberty to recall the moſt agreeg- 
ble ideas, that ever his good Fortune fur- 
niſhed you with. 
You may ſtill do more, and you will 
undoubtedly : You, will recolle& all the 
Maris of Friendſhip which he gave you; 


You 
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you wili recall all his tenderneſs, and all 
his Services. Grief is too ingenious not 
to make at exatt ſearch after all rhiapy 
that may be of advantage to tt : Tt is ac- 
cuſtomed to live at the expence of the 
memory, and as long as it can find an 
ſabfſt-nce, 1 queſtion not, bur it will rake 
up a!l irs corners, and put all the ſubſervi- 
ent faculties in agitation. 

Bat after all, there muſt be a time pre- 
ſcribed to this Paſſzon 3, and indeed time 
it ſelf will preſcribe lionts to it. 

I know there are ſome obſtinate people 
in the World, who haveſwore an Oath cf 
Fidelity to theirGrief,and contraQed with 
it for their whole Life. But what ottence 
has Nature done them, that they (hould 
thus throw themſelves into the party of her 
Adverſary# It is true, ſhe hs deprived 
them of what they loved. But what, if 
ſhe makes us die without our own con- 
ſent, can we take it amiſs that ſhe deſtroys 
others without our permithon ? Are not 
other people of leſs value to us, than our 
ſelves? And ſince we muſt learn to dye 
without repugnance, ſhould we not learn 
to ſee others dye without deſpair £ 
Let us refer then, both our own Death, - 


and that of our Friends, to the order an the 
1 
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Univerſe. Let us conſider our Friends, 
whilſt they live, as good things we are 0- 
bliged to part with. Let us conſider 
them. when they are dead, as good things, 
which we were to erjjvy but for a ſhort 
ſpace. Thus we ſhall enjoy them without 
too cmauch i»quietude ; and ſhall loſe them 
witnout too nnich concerm. 

You will alledg to me perhaps, that 
Precepts are of no ſervice; that enjoyment 
has always afforded pleaſure, and that pri- 
velion will always. cauſe paz. Burt exa- 
mn well, Madan, whether you are not 
miſtaken in ſome manner upon the Pyb- 
lick Faith. | 

The greateſt part of the World believes 
that the privation of a great happineſs, is 
a great misfortune : The moſt judicious 
part believes the contrary; great Men, 'tis - 
trae,have eſtabliſhed this Errour, but great- 
er have oppoſed it. I make you the Arbz- 
trator, Is it not certain that there is no 
_ medium between enjoyment and privations 
but that there 1s one between pleaſureand 
pain, which 1s izdolence £ How then can 
you pretend we are obliged to fall from 
pleaſure into pair, juſt as we fallfrom en- 
Joyment 1ntjo privation £ 


The 
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The Philoſophers that have received no 
grief by their Loſſes,and the S2i-ts,who 
have even extra&ed Joy from them, ſuffici- 
ently juſtify, that privation is not a natura] 
cauſe of Pain, | 

The Blizd, the Cripples, and the Infirm, 
whom neither their Reaſon nor Holineſ; 
has raiſed above Sexfibility, juſtify it yet 
more. We ſee them regoyce like other men, 
yet they endure the moſt cruel of all prz- 
vations, But we need not adnnre ar it. Na- 
ture teaches them to ſupport themlc]ves 
for the Pleaſures they have loſt, oy re. 
. fleRing upon thoſe which remain to them; 
and they have always enough, provided 
their mind 1s not diſtracted with pazz. 

Obſerve then, if you pleaſe, that in 
Privations the Pain doth not always di- 
ſtra& our Mind : that the cutting off of 
a hand, doth not hinder us from being 
Voluptuous : But that a Gouty- hand makes 
us inſenſible of all Pleaſures, For there 
needs no. more to prove that Pain muſt 
have a real cauſe, and by conſequence 
cannot be the effe&t of Privation. _ 

1 don't diſown, but that the loſs of what 
has afforded us Pleaſure, does furniſh 
us with an occaſion of Grief + the experi- 
ence of all Mankind would contradid © 
Fan- 
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Fantaſtical an Opinion, I ſhould have a- 

inſt me the Tears of all Widows, the 
Cries of 211 O-pharns, the Mourning of all 
Relations, and the Voice of all the Af- 
fliFed. EG 

But muſt be granted alſo, that privatior: 
is not a cauſe of Pai; otherwiſe Pain 
would be Eternal, as Privatioz 1s. 

You know, Madam, that there is no 
| Privation, but what 1s Eterna); and that 
there is no Grief but what 1s Tranfttory, 
So :+it if to prove Privation to bea 
caui-: of Grief, you alledg re Example 
of ail thoſe, who Mourn ;, to prove that 
privation 1s but an occaſion of Grief, Ican 
uſe for my own juſtification, the example 
of all thoſe who are Comforted, Is it not 
true, that tnole who are contiorted are 1n 
a ſtate of Privation, as well as thoſe who 
are Aﬀflicted ? *Tis therefore probable that 
Privation is not preciſely a cauſe of pair z. 
and that we muſt admit ſome other,which 
fufters degrees and variations. 

[ am of opinion Madam, it would not 
be improper here to diſcover to you this 
Cayſe,and to let you ſee why 1t doth not 
at upon ſome particular minds: Why 1t 
atts upon others: Why it ceaſes or con- 
tinues to a& ; and ina word, why it a 
WIL 
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with more or leſs Yzolence ; But as this 
Diſcuſſion would engage me in too large 
a Field, ſo it would put you to the ex- 
pence of t00 1nrenſe an Application, which 
perhaps in your preſent condition Jou 
are not capable of malking. 

would treat you as aLady of Reſolution 
and Learning, and alſo as a larguiſhing or 
a curious Perſon 5 Tam for leaving to your 
She Friends the care of {we-tning your 
Afliiction by their Tears,and for reſerving 
to my {elf the employment cf engaging 
it with my Reaſons. But as I pretend to 
confine my felf to uſeful things, I will ap- 
ply my ſelf only to what may be proper 
for your cure. 

To which end, Madam, you need only 
make a (hort Refl:z&ion upon the Cauſes 
of Grief: You know that all Grict im- 
mediately proceeds from Separation, and 
that there are two kinds of Separation: 
(For one relates to things continued, and 
tother to things united.) But yau are 
perhaps ſill to be informed that the Se- 
paration of continued things occaſions tae 
painof rhe Bydy 3 and that the Separatt- 


_ on of things united, cauſes the pain in the 
Mind. 
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Ia the mean times 'tis of no great im- 
portance to dwell longer upon this cauſe, 
by reaſon 1t1s not poſſible to kinder Se- 
paration from producing Pain, and that 
it is even impoſſible to hinder Separati- 
07s. 

We muſt aſcend ſomewhat higher,and in 
that imitate the Condudt of rhe Phyſ1ti- 
ans, who ſeldom have any regard to the 
neareſt Caulte, but always apply them- 
ſelves to that which 1s remote, becauſe *tis 
that which feeds the Diſtemper, and is the 
cauſe oi 1]l Humours ; and *tis chiefly a- 
gainſt this that theirRemedies cxerttheir 
Vertue. | 

The remote cauſe of the pair in the 

Mind, is Opinion. But what 1s this Opz- 
110 £ Some ſay rhat it is an undetermined 
Judgment. As for my ſelf, Itake it tobe 
the evil Choice of our Judgment. At leaſt 
[| don't apprehend how 7ndetermination 
agrees with what one ordinarily calls Opz- 
zi0n, There 1s nothing leſs indetermi- 
nate than that : For does 1t not princi- 
pally proceed from the force of Opinion 
that we expoſe our ſelves to Dangers, to 
Vexations,and to Death it ſelf £ Wou'd we 
incur ſo many Hazards for real Benefits ? 
What likelihood then 1s there that Opir7- 


OPZ 
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on would engage us ſo far, if it was no- 
thing buc an «rdetermined Judgment > © 
I have here great Diſcoveries to make 
to you, did I rather propoſe to my felf to 
ſatisfy your Mind, than to calm your 
Heart. Iwould then endeavour to ſhew 
you after what manner Opinzon 7s form: 
ed; and how it moves the Mind and the 
Body : But when you have well confrder- 


ed, that Opinion 1s the remote canſe of Grief, 


you will have almoſt all the Kowledg, 
which is neceſlary for your Cure. 
Pleaſure and Pair are the Sentiments 
whith our Soul has of what is agreeable 
or offenſive to us : But becauſe nothing 
can feel, if 1t doth not touch, nor befelt 
if it is not touched, it follows of necel- 
fity that what produces pleaſare and pain 
m1 touch the Soul 5 it is certain then 
that all ſerſible Beings neceſſarily touch it; 


But all Beings are not zeceſſarily ſenſible: ii 


There are none but thoſe, which are de- 
lightful or prejudicial to us in themſelves, 
that are ſo ; 2nd theſe are #he Goods or 
Evils of Nature. 

The reſt, which are called 7»different, 
are not ſo but when they loſe their indif- 
ference 5, and they never loſe it, but when 

Opinion faſtens to them the Idea of Good 
Of 
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or -Evil, and then they become the Goods 
or Evils of Opinion. 

But the Idea of (ood or Evil is no 
ſooner fix'4 to an Obje@G, but the Soul 
uaites it ſelf with it, or ſeparates from it. 
This Union is wade by. a kind of touch, 
which gives pleaſure to the Soul 5, and this 
Separation is made by a motton which gives 
pain to It, and which cannot be better ex- 
preſſed thin by the word Divulji on, which 
Phyſick has appropriated' to its own uſe. 

You ſee then, Madam, that the /c eparg- 
tan of the Soul from its Objedr, 15 the im- 
mediate Cayſe of Pain ; and that Opinion 
maſt be the remote Cauſe of it, fince it is 
the cauſe of this ſeparation, 

This Principle veing once eſtabliſhed; 
It is ealle £0 Fog pong all the degrees and 
lifferences of Pair, by the greater or 
kfſer violence wh ich the Soul endures, in 
 Fdiſengaging it ſelf from thoſe objedts to 
hich it was faltened, 

Bur we muſt paſs to a more uſeful con- 
eration , and | obſerve after what 
manner Opinion aCts againſt. us, that we 
my know how to att againſt Opinzor. 
[ find then that Opinion cheats us three 
mys:;Sometimes it gives 1s an Idea of Good 
ndE vil altogether falſe; oftentimes It gives 
EK e .. Us 
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us onethat is falſe in part, and almoſt al- 
ways miſ-yplics their real Idea to objed., 
[t giv-- us 211 Idea of good and-evil al- 
together ialſ:, when It makes them paſs 
W-:'1 1 for what they are not: lt givesus 
a”: 10e4 partly falfe, when it makes uscon- 
© them io beleſs, or greater than they 
a'y we, It miſapplies their real Idea to 
2! 5.ctz,cither when 1t applies it to an ob- 
J=&t, from which it diſagrees; or to an ob- 
j-& wit: which 1t agrees lefs tharr with a- 
nother,or tan object with which 1t agrees 
No mo”: than all other objects of the like 
Natl | 


Ti.us, altiiough Exiſtence and Nothing, 


Life and Death, are neuher Goods nor 
Evils , yet Opinion has made them pals 
for the greateſt Goods and the ' greateſt 
Evil; in the World. 

Notwithſtanding Health is the moſt va- 
Juable Giftof Nature,yet the Covetous pre- 
fer theGifts of. Fortune to itzand fear leſs to 
become indifpoſed, than to become poor, 

After that Opinion has given us thele 
Ideas, either abſolutely falſe,or falſe in part, 
or miſapplicd as to the Objeds, 1 wholly 
puts the Soul upon poſlefling the Good, or 
avoiding the Evil, which it preſents to it, 
It prepolleſles it ſo much, that it hinders 

| | | it 


| 
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it from diſpoſing it ſelf to the contempla- 
tion and en'oyment of other Goods 5 an! 
leaves it no Iciſure to beware of oth: 
Evils, and to avoid them: Infownch thot 
it ſeems the Soul knows but one ſongle Ce 

and one /ingle Evil; or at leaſt but © - 
great Good, and one great Evil. 

This ſtate of prepoſſeſſzor is a kind of 4: 
vorce that the Soul. makes from al} oth-; 
Goods.in order tounite it ſelf m: Te ftc1c 
ly to the Good it eſpouſes. 

This Good Which proceeds from its 
choice, appears to be ſolely made for it, 
and reduces it to the neceſlity of being no 
longer happy, than byits pol: ſton. 

'Tis for this Reaſon, that too pa; ronate 
Lovers cannot partake of other pleaſures 
than thoſe whieh they receive from Love. 


the Good of the choice of the Soul, 1s not 
more {olid, or more durable than the reſt; 
and as ſoon as it comes to fail, the Soul 
«| hich knew nothing elſe for the obje? of * 
its ſelicity, no longer knows where to be- 
take jt ſelf. | 
[t ſees nothing that can make amends 
for what it has loft; and till fuch time 
at has formed another Idea fill as ſtrong 
and as agreeable, it remains fixed in the 


Notwithſtanding this Good of Opinion, 
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contemplation of the Tn it firids in 
Its objeF, or cite 1t 2s In the ſearch of 
other cbjefs, When it was fixed , its 
þ4in 1s ttupid and dumb: when it moves, 
Its paiz 1s reſtleſs and complaining. 

'To cure our ſelves of Opzzion, and 
conſ quently of the pair it occalions to 
us, We muſt do 2gajn{t it, the contrary cf 
. what 1t doth 2gainſt us > We muſt frame 
to OUT {elves a true Idea of Good and Fuil: 
and either corre what 3s falle in the 
Idea we havez or if we concelve a juſt 
ore, 10 apply 1t well to objeGr. | 

In Oi der to frame a'true Idea of Good 
and Evil, a Man has nothing <jſe to do 
but to conſult Natare : $ what i It avoids is: 
really b2d 5 what it fearches after 15 un: 
queltionably good. 

But we muſt take care, that itiere are 
things which it avoids or deſires merely 
tor themſelves ; and likewiſe that there 
are other things which it avoids or deſires 
to {hnn or obtzin others. 

The firſt are pleaſure and pains the (e- 
cond are thoſe which may aflord us plca- 
fure and pain, 

We muſt allo remark, that tie things 
which Natare defires for themſelves, are 
tholz one may call good of themſelves F 
alle 
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and that all others have but a borrowed 
goodneſs. 

Examine, as long as you pleaſe, all the 
Goods of the World, and you will al- 
ways find them much more deſirable than 
really they are, nl you bave enjoy'd them, 
Examine likewite all the Evzls, and you 
will always find them to be feared beyond 
what they ought to be, till you havemade 
the experiment your ſelf, | | 
You may demand of me here why /7r- 
tne "+ Log Pleaſure, if Pleaſure 1s the good 
of Nature 9 And you may likewiſe add, 
That Virtve ought not to be called a Goed, 
if it is contrary to the eſſence of Good. 
But 1f, you regard Virtue near at hand, 
YOu will obſerve that 1t is not Pleaſure 
which it oppoſes, but only the ſpecies and 
excels of Pleaſure, You will alſo ce, 
that when 1: oppoſcs cither the ſpecies or 
the exceſs of ut, tis only.done in its fa- 
your, to render it greater, or more ſecure. 
All moral Virtues-are but means to pre- 
ſerve, borh Pleaſure in Natare, and Na- 
ture 1n Pleaſure. 
Might I afluue the ireedom here to make 
a little digreffion, I would make you ſcn- 
ſible, that the ſevereſt Virtues are but ho- 


neſt Mediators between plcaſure and pair. 
Ee 3 Bit 
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But what ſhould we ſay of thole Chriſti- 
an Virtues which have no other obje#, or 
at leaſt no other allurement but Pleaſure; 
and which conduct 'us to God no other- 
wile than as He is the ſource of Eternal 
pleaſures £ 

What ſhall weſay of thoſe Expreſſions 
uſed by the Prophets, who ſay that God 
will Prewhelm us with a torrent of pleaſure? 
!1 3 word, What ſhall not we fay of the 
:914;02 Of the greateſt Doors, and the 

-nefr S5:571s, who believed, That the 
> 22.0 (308, would make up the eſſence 
Artes +; felicity? 
£101» +4vantages would beof migh- 
 eſtz>!iifh pleaſure for the frngle 
{47-2 : Bur let us keep to the 
"21.0 and moſt evident Reaſons: 
I bat fince there 1s rothing 
2. what affords pleaſure, and no- 
1.24 bur what affords pair, it is cer- 
i Pleaſure and pain are really the 

04 evil of Nature, 
his betrig well underſtood, would you 
ve, Madar, that a pretended Pripce 
Philoſophers has affigmed that- Nothing 
..,- thegreateſt of all evils; and that Death 
3 the molt formidable 2 Will not you 
Nin againſt Rim, That they are not 
ng x evilr; 
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evils, ſince they repreſent na Idea of pain? 
Can Nothing do an injury to what 1s. 
not? And can Death prejudice what 1s no 
more £ Nothing takes 2way the 5114? 
pair ; Death deſtroys 1tz and wer © 


them can be the principle of it, fince 
they are both Nothing,” and that to pro- | 


duce, there muſt be exiſtexce in the Cale. 
You fee they, that by forming to your 


elf a juſt and natural Idea of evil, you - 
exterminate preſently the two moſt formi- 
'dable Monſters, that opinioz ever brought 


maren.: 
I own there is an infinite number of. 
things which we call evils, Shall we then 
give the Lie to Mankind, or ſhall we force 
It to change its Language * No, Madam, 
I know that the publick Voice has right 
to impoſe Names3 But have not we alfo 
a right to interpret the names which it 
impoſss ? 1 
We may ſay then, that this name of 
Evil, which properly belongs to pain, has 
been transferred to all things that may 
produce it, We have divided them into 
Evils, of Nature, of Opinios, and of For- 
tune, | 
The evils of Forte and of Opinion 
only gdifier in this, That all the evils of 
| E e 4 OY 
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Fortune, are evils of Opinion ;, and that all 
the eviis of Opinion are not evils of For. 
tune: Wherefore we may reduce all evils 
to thoſe of Opinion and Nature. 

Under this term of evils of Nature, we 
underſtand all kinds of Pains ard Diſtem- 
pers, and all naturi] inconveniencies. 

And we ufe to comprehend them in 
three conditions ct Liiz, in which it 1s as 
_ It were impoſſible to be without pair: 
And they are Indjſpoſiiion of Body, Sla- 
very, and Poverty. but th cle three con- 
ditions ſometimes Jeave ns fo much indo» 
lence and. tranquillity, that one cannot ſo 
much call them the evils of Nature, as 
evils of Opinion. 

[t 15 not enough for us to have a juſt 
Idea of evil 1n general, we muſt allo have 
a juſt -one 1n particulay ; and ater having 
known that all ev us are pains, WE mult 
know what are thoſe paizs which are call. 
ed evils of Nature : : and what are Unole, 


tne World calis Cu, ſ' of Opinion. 


oft v7 7a Iikewile be'ot rear fervice to 
ow to regulate ang Dut them in 
© the end that Wwe may 'not only 


gs 12 Evils wy 


the gant ; apprehend 
mg 
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ing them for greater than they are. 

The Evile of Nature are thoſe which, 
without out thinking of them, excite 1nus 
the ſentiment of Pair 5 The Evils of O-- 
pinion are thoſe. which excite it only, - 
when we think upon them, 

We may allo ſay, 7 hat the evils of Na- 
tyre are thoſe, which not only make them- 
ſelves felt without our thinking of them ; 
bat which make us even think of them, 
becauſe we feel them ! And that the evils 
of Opinion, are thoſe which we don't feel, 
but when we think of them, and becauſe 
we think of them. 

Upon this Rule, 1t will be Jadge ed that 
Hunger and Thirſt are evilsof Nature ;, apd 
that the death of a Father or a Hucband, 
are evils of Opinion. 

'You may derive from thence four con- 
ſequences, which will ſerve you ro affign 
a diflerence and order amongſt all exzls > 
t-jadge rightly of their pgreatrels, ard in 
a word, io reg e your ſenſe of then:. 

The fir {t is, That the evils of Nature, 
are but the A; of the Body; and that the 
evils of Opinion, ave DO More han the 
evils of thg Mind: For they 2:c only the 
evils of the Body, thet depen G not upon 
our 1 h91 nghts 5 and evils of ihe Bind, tha 
depend thereon, The 
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The fecond 1s, That the evils of Nature 
are.in ſome ſort the Maſters of our Mind, 
fince they compell it to be: preſent af all 
thair actions, and fall upon us, as it were, 
with fall right; but that our Mind” 5s 

Maſter of the evils of Opinion, ſince to re- 
move our ſelves from them, we need orly 
remove them from us and that they can- 
not act upon us but by a borrowed Ayu- 
thority. | | 

The Third, That the more.the evils of 
Nature are Maſters of our Mind, the great- 
er theyare ; and that the more our M4 
can be Maſter of the evils of Opinion, the 
lighter they are. 

| The Fourth, That the .evils of Nature 
are ſometimes fo ſmall, 'that they carinot 
Rule over our Mind, and then they are 
but as evils of Opinion ;, but that the evils 
of Opinion are ſometimes ſo great, that our 
Mind cannot be abſulwely Maſter of them; 
and then they hold the place of evils of 
Nature: For which Reaſon 'tis ſaid to be 
natural to bemoan- ones Father z, and when 
any one is too much poſſeſſed with the 
thought of a ſmall indiſpoſition, he 1s re- 
proached with being fick of Fancy. 

After having thus eſtabliſhed an Order | 
between #he evils of Nature, Is it not ie” 

Wile 
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wiſe poſſible to eſtabliſh one between the 
wils of Opinicn ? 

But who can re2ulate what proceeds 
from ſo diforderly a Cauſe ? Is it not too 
adventurous a deſign to preſcribe limits 
to the Caprices of Men ; and to endeav- 
our to make out how far our Grief ſhould 
extend, when '1t goes beyond the evils of 
Natyre? No, undoubtedly : And fince - 
our Mind can be Maſter only of the evils 
of Opinion, 'tis againſt them alone that it 
is not amiſs to afford Inſjruttions. ; 
_ Howis it, Madam, that one comforts 
the sAfiited 2 Don't we diminiſh the 
idea of their misfortunes in-order to di- | 
miniſh their Grief? Can that be done in 
the evils of Nature? Can one deceive the 
ſenfe of a Man Tormented with the Cholick? 
s it poſſible to make him believe that his 
Gripings are but illufions? Can one even 
propoſe to render him attentive toſuch a 
Diſcourſe? And if he could be capable of 
hearkning, what effects would remonſtran- 

ces have, except it were to add anger to 

pain, and joyna greatpa{ſzon to a great diſ- 
order £ 

The beſt method we can take 1n the 

evils of Nature, is to cry out upon the 

oreatneſs of the Diſtemper, and the pati- 

_ ENCE 
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ence of the indiſpoſed ; and 'tis exatly 
the contrary of what's done inthe evil; of 
opinion. 

It is true, there are ſome comforters in 
the World who begin by the aggravation 
of evils 5 but that's only to obtain a free 
admittance m the mind of the affiiFed, 
and to ſurpriſe, their belief, 


Thus we may artificially oppoſe the 


Grief of feeble Minds : But we openly 
and ſincerely oppele that of Stronger 
ones. We conſider what 15 the ſource the 
principle of their - CG and attack it 
tmmediately. - w 

But which way ſoever we proceed, whe- 
ther with the ſtrong, or with the. weak, 
cither we don't . comfort at all, or elſe we 
effe® itby leſſening the idea of the evils, 

and this1s no where poliible but in the 
evils of ( pinion. 

So that 'tis no raſhneſs to endeavour to 
e{tabliſh ſome Order amongit evils; and 
to give certain Precepts how to combat 
them. 

The Order of the evils of Opinion 15 
not harder to find than the Order of the 
evils of Nature. For, if the greateſt evils 
of Nature are thoſe which expoſe us molt 

to p4in , the greateſt evils of Opinion 
ſhould 
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ſhould be thoſe which expoſe us moſtto 
the evils of Nature. 

+Ifze bur two kinds of the evils of Opi- 
vio, that expoſe us to the evils of Nature. 
One is. the loſs of Perſons that are dear 
to us ; The ather is the loſs of Eſtates. 

| underſtznd by theſe words of dear 
Perſors, both thoſe whom* we Cheriſh, 
and thoſe that Cheriſh us. For the Joſs 
of thoſe whom we - Cheriſh, and who 
don't Cheriſh us, is not an evil of much 
conſequence z and therefore no great 
ſtrength of Reaſoning 1s neceſſary to com- 
fort us upon this Article, 

[a the fi:{t of theſe loſſes we corpre- 
bend the Death of Relations, of Lovers, 
and of Friends. 

Inthe lecond we comprehend the loſs 
of Law-Sits, Storms, Barrenneſs, Fires, 
Pilages, and all things that bring a di- 
minution to our fortune. 
* The laſt of theſe evils expoſes us to 
Poverty, but the f1r{t expoſcs us to all the 
evils of Nature. Wheretore we may al- 
low it the firſt rank amongſt the evils of 
Opinion. | 

If we happen to be ſick, by whom 
are we relieved but by Perſons that are 


dear to us ? What are the cares of our 
Phy- 
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Phyfitians, and our Chirurgions ® Theſe 
Mercenary Cares are ſeldom confined to 
above a quarter of, an hours uſcleſs pre- 
ſeace, or hazardous Operation 3 blind 
Advice, or frivolous Conference. 
Of what conſiderations of what ad- 
vantage can theſe Cares be, in compari- 
fon of the Charitable Offices, the - conti- 
nual Aftiduities, and the kind Diſfquie- 
tudes of our Friends and our Relatiors? 
How often are we delivered by their m- 
defatigable Zeal from that quickneſs of 
of Pain, wherein the inſenſibility or" neg- 
ligence of Phyſitians often leaves us? 
If we become Slaves, by whomare we 
' redeemed, but by perſons that are dearto 
us? Do ordinary Friends contributed to- 
wards our Ranſom 2 Do they undertake 
great journzys for our Deliverance £ 
If we are reduced to Poverty, who 
ſhares his Fortune with us, but thoſe dear 
perſons? Ine reſt either abandon us to 
our Miſery, or afſiſt us but ſorrily, or on- 
ly ſerve us out of Vanity 3 and whatſo- 
cyer kindneſs they do us, it always coſi 
us both ſome repugriance to demand it, 
and ſhame to receive It. 
A true Friend, a paſtionate Lover, 
prevents our necefities. They Wa _ 
| | 'TULKT 


diſpoſition of Body? Your Friend was Ofd, 


\ 
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| fuffer us to perceive that we are Miſera- 


ble; They employ all their Addreſſes to 
avert eur Misfortune, all their force to 
oppole it, all their Power to Alleviate 
it, and all their Diſcretion, to conceal 


"It. 


What have we then that defends us 
better from the evils of Nature, than per- 
ſons that aredear to us : And conſequent- 


ly what have we that can paſs for a great- 


er evil, in the Order of Evils of Opinion, 
than the Death of thoſe Perſons? 

But as indiſpoſition of: Body, altho it 
is the firſt evil of Natare, 1s no great evil, 
if it dothnot expole us much to paiz; the 
Death of Perſons dear to us, altho it is 
the firi# evil of Opinion, 1s no great evil, 
if it doth not expoſe us much to the 
evils of Nature, 

Let us examine then at preſent what 
conſequences the Death of your Friend 
draws after it : Whether it abandons you 
to an indiſpoſition bf Body ; Whether 
it gives you over to Servitude : Whether 
it reduces you to Poverty. And | believe 
we ſhall ſoondiſcover that it draws down 
upon you none of the evils of Nature. 

How ſhould it' abandon you to an 7#- 


and 
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and you are Young. He could not have 
. diſpenſed with your cares, tho you could 
have. been without his afliſtance. 
He reached the end of his Race, before 
you arrived-to the middlz of yours 5 and 
the time of his Death had much goc the 
 ftarr of your [nfarmities. 

Iris trne, ifir was not 1tmpoſitble for 
you to have an infirm Touth, But all poſ- 
fibile evils are not formidable. Human 
Prudence doth not look upon Objcas 
that are too wandring and too remote, 
"We ſhould not fear evils that threaten not, 
and we ſhould not much fear even thoſe 
that threaten at a diſtance. 

How ſhould it give you over to Serv; 
tnde > Thanks to onr Religion, our Laws, 
anJ our Manners, we ar? Gee > and if we 
except thoſe whom the Service of God and 
the State engage to-crols the Seas, there 
are ſcarce any but Vagabonds that can be- 

come 9d/aves. 
| Bur t tho by the Revolution of Human 
w irs, Sernltude ſhould come and feck 
at er you from one ead of the World to 
the other, or {hoald meet with you upon 
its own Lands, would you not enjoyConſo- 
latory means enough! inall your great AS 
lities? Would you not eaſily attraft the 
Vene- 
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veneration of FO Maſters 2 And would 
not your M.ters employ all their Power 
to hinder y >n from depriving them of 
your preſence 2? 

Yes, Madam, you might always ren- 
der your condition {upportable to your 
ſelf But in cafe it ſhould appear uneaſy 
to you. your Friend would never be capa- 
as of changing it, Your Ranſom would 

ceed his. Power. Your Merit would 
ob rudt your Liberty 3 and if they ſhould 
Eeatt your real value, it would be 1impoſ- 
ſible for you to find Rearemers. 

in fine, how ſhould 1t reduce you to 
poverty 2 Your Friend was notrich ; and 
It 1s Bard that you ſhonld be POOT. "One 
cannot be fo with the Graces, the Vertyes, 
- Sciences, at nd 26 which you poſſeſs; 

nd the world i not yet become fo inſen- 
ble of 27it, as to give you leave fo fear 
extremities which world diſhonoar YOUL 
Age. 

Don't apprehend then, adam. any la- 
mentable corfequerce ; from the Death of 
your Friend. Nothing v:1] be wanting to 
you in life, not even ch Friends as he, 
you have lately loſt, There will ariſe ſome 
from the x him you lamentzand there 
s no Man of equal honour and wit with 
81 hint 
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him, but will love you as he did,and like 
him, will be devoted to your ſervice. 

But you are 1n pain perhaps whether 
there are ſtill ſuch perfed? friends to be 
found. Make no queſtion of it, Madary, 
Vertue loſes nothing. NO MOTe than Nature, 
The feeds of goodnefs circulate eternally, 
and pai wuhbout imermiſſion from one 
ſabje# to another, and the principles 
which contribute to the prodncticn oi the 
wiſe, 10 moreanninijate than thoſe, which 

concur to the generation of Men. 

Your Friend has made room for an 1n- 
fire nu em er of others to ſucceed him 
anc "41S ON fy your province to elect him 
ſaccijj Wa in TE moſt nuiaerous Court, that 
ever Sacrificed to tl 36 (araces. 

You will fwd, t c fat Heaven #F WI ill It ſtore 
vou full as moch,ss it has taken from you, 
How do you know but it will give you 
Even more? You will aifcover in him,you 
ſhall rake choice off, all that was in him 
you have lolt,and perhaps ſomething more: 
poſin ily more youth, #1d a better meen : 
poltitly a vertue leſs ſevere , and a 
friendſhip more agreeable, Let the things 
we loſe be of never fo great, yer we muſt 
not abandon our ſelves to i-2#20derate grief, 


when we only loſe what we are able to 
recover. You 
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Youneed only defend your ſelf from mn 

| popular miſlahe 5 which makes us appre 
hens, in ſecond friendſhips, ceitner the jea- 
louſy of the dead,or whe cenſure of the living, 

The dead are offended at nothing, and 

_ the living are ajfronted at all things. But 
tne living are of a very ſcurvy bumonr, 
when they oblige vs to ſacrifice our ſelves 
to the dead. 

If the dead loved Sacrifrees, tity would 
take the pains fo aemand them of us. They 
muſt needs have loft thetaſt of the things 
ef this World, fince they entertain no com- 
merce with us, And if they are ſo unmind- 
ful of us, why ſhould we be reduced #9 
live ety for tom 2 

Afſare your ſe!f, AMadam, that their 

| Fate is a Zate of Injenfibility, Or a ſtate of 

| Repoſe + and that we can do nothing tO 
| | make them either happy or miſerable. 

1 What 1s it,iz2 your oppinion,that has pre- 

ſcribed to ns the duty of preferving fidelity 

«| to the Dead, but the weakreſs and tyranny 

a | of the Living ? 

7s Every one would flatter himſelf with 

{1 the thought of fixing anotner to 0 himſelf, 

f, when he 1s no longer fixed to any one. 

0 

\l 


Our Vanity is {0 or eatgthar t ext 72 
neration for our Aſhes, and cadeavours to 
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make ear fſradows triumph over our Rivals. 
Ir 13 not juſt, Meade. io have regard 
to this ſurcy. At rhe moment we are bu- 
ed; Lic world 3 Quit of all obligations 


1 
DN rEjatio tO its, 
The «ues of 72icrment are called th bo 
121k dad 3 and beyond the Funeral, 


Lat is given to the Dead, 1s taken Jos 
the Livirg. 

Lam MBtations, that ATE too long, not 
only bitrt Nature: but Society likewiſe, 
[ney we Fr © us incapable of the divties of a 
IU, tte s And ONC May ſav thar out cf 


# Res 
complariuncetothole Friet wr 'E haveloſlt, 
they ke us wanting to thoſe whotn we 


Obſcrve all thote peopie that \ndvlge 
{errow, and 12% tO get reputation by 
the (7; We = it not Certain that their 
afliGion tcems to ft ufpe 04 their Eriendjbip F 


le -4H1 that It of peNics them jr0: oo. 


776 in fa our of "the Frinds, Nay, one may 
rid that 11s an Tacivility 3o offer a petition to 
then, ard requeſt a ſervice of them: So much 
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\ Grief devo terhem to the Dezd, and 
render them unuſctul tothe Living. 

But what, muſt there be zo lamentin's 8 jor 
oy death of our riends? No, Madanthere 
wuſt be none; it 1 it were poſlible e, This pat- 
$10N 
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fioh 15 abſoJutely pernicious 3 and if it 
were good 1n any reſpect, it would only 
be in demonſtrating that we hnew how to 
L ove. 

But if tears were certain marks of love, 
the greateſt weepers would be the fir meſt 
Lovers ; and we are ſ{er{tbleof the contra- 
ry. Wears Women cry more th: thoſe 
of {kronger conrages 5 .and on latterlove 
more than th - 

[ am not ſurpriſed o find Tears were 
in ſo great repxtation with the Poets, and de- 
(pied by the Philoſophers : Poetry borrows 
its fineneſs from the Paſſions, and the in- 
firmity of Nature : And Philoſophy derives 
what it has Noble from the Virtzes and 
force of the Soul. 

A Poet repreſents ro us a Nzobe, who 
melts into Tears for the Death of her C53l- 
dren : A. Philoſopher repreſents to us a 
Cornelia, who bcholds with 4: y Eyes the 
Death of all hey Family : The one is very 
tender, the otheris very conragious - both 
are very Mothers. Whote part do you 
take > Without doubt you have an adrmi- 
ration for Cornelia, and compaſſion for 
Niobe, You pity Niobe, and you com- 
mend Cornelia, Y ou have reaſ: On, Madam, 
Nieves ſubmits to Grief: Gri ef fubcaits t 
Ft 3 E Cor- 
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Cornelia, We ſhould pity thoſe, whom 
Griet overcomes : But commend thoſe, 
who overcome Griet. 

But 1t it 1s not poſhble for us to live 
without Griz ; Is it! peſlivle for us to have 
as much of it, and as long as we pleate? 
You put a great queſtion t to me, Madan, 
But to excuſe my (elf ;rom ren; ming ſach 
an Anſwer as it deſerves, 1 muti tell you, 
that if we are Dot t able to get rid cf our 
Grief, when we plcale 5 we may however 
chaſe whether we wil retain it : It re 

moves of it {cli, when we lt it loofr, 

] can tel] you more than this, Madam, 
we havethe power of removing vur fc] ves 
from 1t, ſince we can tranſport our 
tho ouzhts from 1mpertivent Objcas, 


taole that area! rrceable > and all our Af 


fl1ictions depend upon the Applicarion of 


our Thoughts, 
But in fine, 1s 1t SCENT NO nOmore 
of onr friends, when they are interred ? | 


could tel you, 'tis wholly indifferent to 
ink, or not to think of them: However, 


n19t to ſtrike too ſeverely againit the ſenti- 
nt of all the }Vorld, 1 will aftir to you, 
"oy at leaſt It is not decent to maintain 


«0d feed our Weakneſs by our Thoughts. 


We 
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Wedecently remember the Dead,when 
we remember them Wiſely 3 and we re- 
member them Wiſely, when we preſerve 
an ealy remembrance of them. 

All that diſturbsTranquillity is not Wiſes 
and whatever is not Wiſe, is pot Decent, 

Till fuch time then as one 1s accuftom- 
ed to refle with cafineſs upon the Death of 
bis Friends,it is good to avert his mind fron 
it, and to amnſe it elſe where. Wherefore 
tis no conlquence, that becauſe there 
is a Decency in Loving,there 1s alſo in La- 
menting what one has Loved ; \ince friend- 
ſoip 1s a vertue that cannot be but Decert, 
whereas Grief 1s a paſſion, that at moſt can 
be but excuſable, 

Why then, ſay you, are we told that 
it 1s becoming to be Aﬀiifed; and why did 
the Roxzars appoint a time for Women to 
Mourn > Hearken to one of your 'good 
Friends of Antiquity. Our Anceſtors, lays 
he, have given Women « year to Mourn ir; 
not that they ſhould Moxrs all this time, 
but that they ſhould Moxrn 0 longer. He 
adds, that they preſcribed no time for 
Men to mourn, becauſe thiy can never 
mourn with decency. | 

Thus you fee the Wife men and Law: 
givers of Antiquity have not ſet too great 4 
Fi4 udlue 
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value upon Tears : That they have in ſome 
fort prohibited them to men; and that they 
only permitted them to omen through a 
fort of precaution againſt their Obſtinacy, 
and through a kind of 7ndulgence to their 
weakneſs. "Heave itto your conſideration 
whether this difference makes for the hor: 
onr of Women, and whether a reſolute Wo. 
21a ought to make uſe of ſuch a Privi. 
ledg, 

A Lady that has a true ſtrength of Soul 
affii&s her ſelf like a diſcreet Man : She 
lets'fighs eſcape from her, rather than ſends 
them forth : She ſuſters her Tears to {lide 
away, rather than pours them cown: She 
_ gives ſomething ro Nature , without 

taking any thing irom Reaſon. In a 
word, ſhe employs the fir(t d days ater the 
loſs of her Friends, ſoas to make it appear 


ſhe is a Womar ; but fie employs all the 


reſt of her )ife, ſo as to make it appear ſhe 
above theſe weakneſſes. 

Behold, Madam, how a Lady of your 
condition ought to be afflicted. It is not 
potble but you maſt be concerned for the 
Death of your Friend : but then 'tis po{li- 
ble for you tot to rel ent 1t too Jong. 
 Yonoughc roconſider,that you will do 
No KADGNEH? <1tnerto your | Iclf, or tohim, 
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if you conſume all your days in Jamentin 
his loſs 3 He is depriv'd et his ſenfibility, 
and no longer has a ſenſe of yours, 

In ſpite of all Rozzantick expreſſions, 
and all Poetzcal F i@ions,there 1s no Loving 
after death and we don't preſerve. Fire 
under Aſhes. | 

Monſieur M * ++ 1s no more, or at leaſt 
Is no more your Friend, What Service 
then do you propoſe to your ſelf by per- 
ſevering 1n a Grief, which he is not obliged 
to you for? What advantage will you gain 
by loſing your beſt days, for which he 
will make you no compenſation ? 

Would you follow the example of ordi- 
nary Women, who being unable to advance 
themſelves by eminent Virtues, would figna- 
lize themſelves by vehexnent Paſſzons? Leave 
them to contrive Szares for their Lowers - 
Leave them to hbemroan the dead.im order to 
moilify the living : Leave them to infinuate 
their Friendjhip into thoſe, whom they 
firſt convince of their Grief. 

An amiable Perſon, hke you, is above 
their Artifices3 She doth not weep-to oh- 
tain Love: She will not owe to the rer::- 
tation of her tenderneſs, what ſhe can 0'r- 
come by the fore of her merit 


[t 


y 
it, 
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It 1s then of no ſervice to you, Madam, 


to be afflifed, but itis not eaſie to benot - 


ſoz Grief is entred into you with a ſtrong 
hand: 3 Acknowledgment and Friendſhip have 


introduced it into your Hzart ;z you have 
not been able to diſpenſe with your (uf 


from admitting 1t there. 


Welll At your part,cive up to Grief all 


the Tribute that acknowl: agment and friend- 
fhip require you to give: Bur aCt ſo, that 
Reaſon may regulate what Acknowledgment 
and Friendſhip ought to require. 

Take care, Midam: they are of en indi- 
ſcreetz and th=y will be fo, if they ſuffer 
Grief to refide too long in Four Soul : 'Tis 
enough they have had the c:e:4it of jniro- 
ducing it, they ſhould ETA you tha: of 
driving it out 3 They have ſhewn you hi- 
therto their power; do you ſhew yours 
17 your turn. 

It isnear a Month fince your Friend died, 
and it 1snear a Month hnce you have been 
dying. What would Acknowl-dgment and 
Friendſhip deraand of you? Wonld they 
encourage you to follow h1m:Reafon will 
not. wy 
Don't you obſerve, that Heaven has not 
deſign'd to unite your deſtinies ? It 15 fut- 


ticiently ſhown by the interva), which 1t 
has 
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has put between your births, It gave you a 
a Friend, already advanced in years, to 1n- 
ſtruct you how to live, and not to engage 
you to die; and it was pleaſed to let you 
enjoy his converſation for ſome time, that 
we might enjoy your Wiſdom long. 

Diſpoſe your ſelf then to follow the de- 
crees of Heaven ; Put your ſelf in acondi- 
tion to improve the inſtructions you have 

received : Honour your Friend by your 
conſtancy, after having paid homage to 
him with your Grief. 

Imagine that you are to bemoaan him in 
his preſence, and dortt force him to diſ- 
own your Tears; hitherto thty have been 
becoming, but preſently they will not be 
ſo. Your Grief appears ſomewhat long. 
The Earth, which covers the Aſhes of your 
Friend, is almoſt {tift. 

Think upon recalling your firmneſs ; 
Reaſon and Decency donow oppoſe your 
Grief : Your Friend oppoſes it himſelf ; 
and if you make uſe of his Precepts, here- 
after you ſhall! be only free to extol his 
Merit, to conlider his Relations, to cheriſh 
bis Friez as, and to reſpect his Memory, 
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EF the Idea which all Men have naturally 
of the True Beauty of 'Vorks of the Mind, 
were not <ft:c'i by the great Nomber of 
falſe Judgments, there would not be {o ma- 
ny various Vpinions about their Merzt. For 
this Idea would be a certain Rule which 
every one would be obliged to fullow ; 
unlels one would expoſe himſelf to ric 
U 1iverſal Cenfure of Readers, who would 
eaſily atcover when they were out of the 
way. 

I will not here take notice of the C2u- 
ſes that have created 1n the greateſt part of 
our Writers, the common cultorn of gt- 
ving fo many wrongful Opinions. Some 
of them are general, which have io ex- 
tiogunhe 
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tingviſht the light of the Soul upan all ob- 
jets which are not expot.d to our Senfes, 
thar there are Infinite Errors 1n all Sciences, 
and even reach to the e diſtinguiſhing of 
Good and Evil. 

There are ſome other particular Cauſes 
which are apt to hinder, of themſelves, the 
knowing the true or falſe Beauty of the 
Works of the Mind, when Reaſoz: would 
be otherwiſe Juſt, Exact and Clear. 

That which is mult common 1s Precip? 
jation : For every one flatters himfelf that 
te is capable to judge, cither throughPride, 
not to be thought [enorant;or irough Af- 
fection and Hate, according as one 15 
engaged 1n any Party; or through Imita- 
tion,neither judging tor or againſt,but only 
wonehas heard the World alk: ; Or 1n fine, 
through Caprice, Chance Elevationand Sal- 
le of Humour, as as happens oltentimes to per- 
ſons of Quality, \ vho pretend that their 
Rank gives 'em ll the neceſlary il}umina- 
tions, to know the price and worth of the 
Gifts of the Mind. 

But whatever theſe Cauſes are, General 
or Particular, the variety of Opinions 15 t00 
evident,to doubt tie certainty of this truth, 
viz. that we don't judge upon the ſame I- 
dea, or by the ſame Rule, tho' it be not 


3 


certain there 1s one. Es 
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'Tis to form it in the Mind,that Rheto. 
rick and Poetry,and theArt of writing Hi: 
| ſtory has been employ'd: But the more rules 
are invented, the more they ſeem ta be neg. 
Ieted. And-tis a wonder that the moſt ex. 
pert Maſters of the World, as Ariſtotle, Cz. 
cero, Horace, Quintilian,%c, ſhould havefy 
few pertect Followers. 

It ſeems then, that we ought to ſorſake 
the way of Precepts, and ſcarch elſewhere 
for ſure and immutable Guides, either to 
'Vrite Well, or to Judge well of the Merit of 
Authors. 

To give ones felf a juſt and exact Idea, 
I think it would be neceſlary chictly to 
examine any Book, with ſome other which 
225 acquired an Umverſal Approbation, 

Matherbe 1a the late Reign, excelled in 
the beauty of his Odes, and they have pre- 
{ſerved to this day the ſame Charrz to 
their Intelligent and Judicjous Readers, 
Wuherciore when you read any Oe to the 
Glory ot this King.compare the Stile with 

tht of Malberbe,and according as you find 

*m agree, fo you may venture to decide. 

But then the Piece you compare 1t to 
mult be ofeſtabliſh2d reputation,and which 
you muſt be ſureis11ke to continue ſuch; we 
have ſeenſeveralAuthors whohave hadvery 
great 
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great Applauſe, bur it only continued for 
a very few years: curing which the buzzing 
of the Readers, and inz ſuffrage of their 
Friends, gave'em their ſhort-l:v'd worth. 
There are but very few true Modells :* 
Poiture hiraſelf 1s none, and much lefs Bal- 
zac, The pretty Conceits af Yoiture, and 
the Flights of Balzac, have both an Aﬀe- 
Fation which vaturally diſpleaſes 5 The 
one endeavours to be agreeable, and make 
us laugh in whatever honour weare 5 The 
other would be admir'd and eſteem'd by 
the rumber of his Words, and the exceſs 
of Amplifications. The two Letters writ to 
* Movfi:ur deF7vonne, imi- 
tating both their manners of Oe — 
Writing, are an excellent $Sx- they are to be 
tyr on their Stile, and eahily I ig ena 
diſcover the ridiculouſneſs : 
of theſe two Authors, wo were notlong 
fince fo famous, 
It were calle to foretell that ſuch will be 

the Fate of a certain Auihor, who Com- 
poſes his Works upon the Memoirs of the 
Streets.and Female Fooleries; who believes 
that all the beauty of a Book, when theſub- 
jeR | is the Life of 2 Sazzt.confiſts in bring- 
ing in ſome new tern,or ſmart expreſſions 
and 15 very well ſatisfied with himſelfwhen 
the 
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the Period, which has neither depth nor 
ſolidity, rowls agreeably to the Point. 
But not to make any further offen- 
fivePredictions, we know that Sexeca writ 
no otherwiſe, than ſcattering through all 
his Works, Points, Antuthelis's and Para- 
doxes. He furprized his Times with the 
Arrogance of his Deciſions; and there are 
ſome yet alive who hold him for a Mode] 
of Eloquence : Burt they muit write very 
11] that imitate him,and they may be aftur'd 
to tire thoſe Readers that have any taſte or 
reliſh. | 
'Tis not with theſe extraordinary flou- 
ziſhes that Nature explains her felf: What- 
ever requires a continual attention diſplea- 
ſes, becanſe the greateſt part of Men are 
107 capable of it. There 18a force and weak- 
nefs in all Writers whatever. This Fantafti- 
cal mixture makes us naturally concjude 
thoſe Works: to be diſagreeable, where we 
mu{t have too intenſe a thought to con: 
ceive 'em3 or at leaſt are ſo much below 
on2,that they deſerve not the leaſt regard. 
Nevertheleſs there are but iew good 
Writings, where the Author excelld 
ſo far as to {tand for a Model. We 
have Homer and PFirgzl for Heroick 
Poetry, 
Satyrs 5 


Horace is a perfect Original of 
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Satyrs , Epiſtles, and Familiar Diſcourſes: 
I dont fay the ſame thing of his Odes,and I 
would explain my felt. farther, if the ex- 
cellency of ſoine of 'em did not oblige 
me to a reſpe&tul filence of 
the reſt, If the * Authorof * 1 fuppoſe he 
means Monfieur 
the long Comments upon pacier, 
him diſapproves my Opini- 
on, I will add, what may perhaps appeaſe 
him: That thoſe of Aracreon are more live- 
ly, more ſweet, more engaging 3 and by 
conſequence more perfect. 

Let's return to the Authors of our own 
Language: Corneille and Racine are admira- 
ble in Tragedies 3 nevertheleſs it were to 
be wiſhr,that the cleanneſs of Exprefiton in 
Lorneille ſaited with the variety, and a- 
bundant fertility of his Thoughts. Few Au-. 
thors can arrive to reprefent ſo many dif- | 
ferent CharaGersz To invent fo many 1n- 
trigues 5 To make ſo many Perſons Reaſon 
with fo much commexion and ſolidity, We 
affiſt at the very AGion,whilſt he does but 
repreſent it, and paſs immediatly from 
the figure to the reality. 

'Tis Augaſtzs that we hear ſpeak 1nCirne. 
Tis the C7d that we fee in his firſt work, 
who Cauſe ſo much talk in the Gourt and 
the City,and was as it were the ſignal of the 
courſe, where he carryed away the Prize. 
Not but that the copiouſneſs of his Subjef, 
We G g the 
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the whole exttent whereof he penetratcs his vaſt ima- 
g:nationand his Inexnaulſtible Genius, ſometimes 
has left in hisExpreffions too much contuſion, 
as if it were impoſſible to be profound and 
ſolid, and yet clear enough at the ſame time 
to be urderſtood, Bur theſe Faults hinder nor, 
bur Authors of this Reputation may paſs for 
excellent Moocls, If ] were oblig d to (peak 
preciſely, winch of the rwo 1 would chooſe 
tor a Model, when I were to write for the 
Theatre; I would anſwer, That i were more 
difficult to follow the. former, and that 'twould be 
more ſure to imitate te latter, 

So much ſha!l ſuffice upon this Subjed ; 
and I do not think ir neceſfary to tarry any 
/onger upon the hrit Head, Tl 

Ar preſent I wiil make bold to add ; That 
znſtead of asking your ſelf, Would Virgil have 
writ after this manner ? Did Malherb ſing his 
excellent Odes.in ſuch a tone ? Or, if you pleaſe, Is 
it thus that Corneilic, or Myoliere drew to their 
Theatres, buth the Court and the whoie Kingdom? 
Ask you your feif, Is there any Method more con- 
fus'd, than that of this Work ? Is there any De- 
/fzn. leſs ingenious? The Expreſſuns, could they 
evcr be more imperfect ? Is there any Imitation 
more low and ſervile than that of this Book ? 

This is a fault very common,and it oftentimes hap- 
pens, that one becomes a very bad Copter of a very 


good Original.le ought alſo to take a great deal of 


care not to fall inic theIhimſical defign of that Pain- 
ter, who being to draw an extravagant Picture of e- 
lena,which be deſign'd to repreſent perfeltly beaute- 
ous, adyigd with hunſelf to. give her all the Graces 
thathe had heard commended m the faireſt perſons.11 
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| effect chanping ber Lips into Coral, her Cheeks into 


Roſes, and her Eyes into Suns, and unsKlfully join= 
ing'em together, he made a Figure like to that which 
Horace deſcribes in his Epiſtle to the Pi{o's, *Tis 
certain be had a mind to laugh. But Authors are 
ſertous people, they are careful of their Reputation, 
and copy with gravity. 

But in ſhort , whatever good a opinion an 
Author may have of himſelf, *Tis an eaſy mat- 


ter to mortify his ſelf-prid-, which theſe people can- 


not forbear ſhewing to their Friends, by defying 
them ro write worſe upon the ſame Subjet. In 
ſuch a caſe we ought to ſhow our ſincerity in 
the urmoſt degree, and to explain our ſeives 
with the greateſt freedom, againſt the ridicu- 
lous Opintonatrate of thoſe Scriblers, who ne+ 
yer read, but to court your applauſe, and nor 
your Critiſciſm, how reaſonable and juſt ſoc- 
ycr it may be. 
- Nevertheleſs, we ought to take care that we 
don't miſtake impliciry as where it is admirable 
for downright meanneſs, 'T is the perfetion of 
every Work, and if I dare ſay fo, the embel- 
lſhmenc of Beauty irc felf, Horace has given us 
this advice, when he would have the manner 
of explaining our ſelves appear ſo natural. tha: 
thereupon an ordinary Reader might judge it 
would be very caſy to ſpeak the ſame things, 
tho is nothing bur a refleftion upon all that 
is fine and delicate , diſcovers the difficulty 
to expreſs our ſelyes with the ſame good For- 
(ne. 

Truth has nothing changeable in it. Falfi- 
ty imitates Truth in all ſorts of ways 3 We al- 
ways find out the laſt, if we have recourſe to the 
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- firſt, but ate often cheated if we are not very 
diligent to diſcover the Impoſture. When we 
follow Reaſon with ſReadineſs, and arrive at 
thinking aptly, and expreſſing truly our 
thoughts, *tis impoſſible that the Reader ſhould 
not be moy'd, becauſe there is in all men a 
natural propenſity to Truth. So that what is re- 
ally falſe, cannot pleaſe any longer than we are 
dazled with the appearance of Truch, under 
which only it ſhews it ſelf. 
___ Uponthis ſcore, if the Expreſſion be mean, 
it will preſent without trouble, a great num- 
ber of the like to your mind 2 Bur if it be ſ1m- 
ple, do what you will, it wilkpleaſe you, and 
you will think it the fineſt thing you ever ſaw, 
If your Wir is. not much ſuperior to the Au- 
thor's,and your Experience in the Art of \Writ- 
ing much more advaiic'd than his. For this ſim- 
plicity has different degrees of perfection as all 
other Objeds have, that preſent themſelves to 
us. But it we have a niind to profit by the two 
Rules we have already propos'd,we mult necef- 
ſarily have ſome knowledge of the defetts that 
are ro be found in the moſt perfect Authors ! 
For it 1s not my defign here to inſtrudt ordinary 
perſons, but make ſome Remarks for the cnter- 
tainmenr of the Curious. 

Theftrſt is, That one ought not to make uſe of 
Metaphors too often, nor too longe t We ate 
very much wean'd fromir inthis age;and f(1nce the 
world has taken a new meaſute ofche taſte of true 
Eloquence, all this pompous heap of glittering 
falſities has aiſappear'd. The Learned men of 
- thelaſt Age, who nk wa with it by reading 
ſome of the Anticnts, be liey'd their Stile was 
OL IS OOESD TI adorn'd 
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adorn'd and ſet out by Metaphors ; there was 
then as ſtrange @ caprice in Eloquence, as in 
their other Opinions. 

Ac the vaniſhing of that profound Darkneſs, 
wherein the foregoing Ages were as It were 
lal'd afleep, we wak'd ſuddenly,and then knew 
not diſtin&ly enough which was the bercer 11de, 

The uſe of Figurative and Metaphorical Ex- 
preflions was firſt abolift?d from that minute, 
when we begun to diſcern mote clearly whar 
we ought ro ſay. | 

The French Genius, which is lively, natural, 
and {incere, cannot endure theſe Languiſhing, 
Artificial and Embarrasd Diſcourſes. Neyer- 
theiets, we have ſome Meta- 
phors (till left;and ir does not * That 7s, where 
cneye as to {ce * Flames in ws ge Yo yroad 
\nger and Love ; but theſe ygyinw ; they may be 
Expreſſions are become pro- ſafely emply'd in our 
per and literal, and can de- Author's Opinion. 
ceive no body. 

The ſecond Remark is; That 'tis an inex- 
cuſable fault ro paſs from one Metaphor, by 
which we have begun, to a new one, and ſo to 
conneef Enages which have no agreement amongſt 
themſelves. When a man is careful to write 
well, he knows how to continue, and ſupport 
the ſame Idea; I pitty him, ſays the Author 
of the CharaQeers, 7 give him for loft, he zs caſt 
away, It 7s net thus that we ought to make uſe of 
the Wind, to arrive at the delightſome Port of Fortune. 

You ſee he rakes care to mix nothing that is 
foreign with the firſt Image he gave us to ex- 
pets what the Rich think of the conduft of Phi: 
yJopby, This perſon is repreſeated as it were 

» upon 
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upon the Sea, The Rich, Man ſaw he would 
be Ship-wrackt. He faw him out of the road; 
He jadged that 'twas not fo, that he ought to 
make uſe of the Wind, and that he would ne- 
ver arrive at the Port of Fortune. There is nor 
Here one term which is not Ally'd with the ref. 
But the Author had committed an un» 
pardonable Solecifin, if aficr all theſe expreſ- 
fions taken from Navigation, he had hapned to 
ſfay,4t 1s not thus one ought to bear againſt the Wind, - 
and build his fortune, T his new Image of Build- 
ing, joyn'd to thoſe of the Sea, which preceded 
it, would have produc'd adifagreeabic cfic; 
waiereas all being united, the diſcourſe becomes 
clear and eaſy. | | 
_ Therhird remark reſembles this, and chict- 
ly conſiſts in adviſing that we ought never to 
aſs from one perſon to another in the ſame 
eriod, The ſame we may alſo ſay of the 
Numbers, and of all that the Grammarians 
term Moods and Tenſes of Perbs. 
I will give an Example of this fault, taken 
from an Author who is extraordinarily regu- 
har in his Subje& and Stile, AP that ts here be- 
low, ſays this excellent Writer, has no long dura- 
tin. He ſhould have ftopt here, bur he was 
reſolved ro carrv on his Period. Wahere- 
fore he adds, And this perp:tual Motion of Crea- 
tares, (you may take notice already that he 
paiſes from a ſubject indeftaite, all that is here be- 
low, to one which 1s determin'd; Axzd this per- 
petual Mowon of Creatures, whici: have no other 
apparent connexion but by the ConjunCtion, 
2nd none 2t all in the Sence, He continues, 
which ſucceed one another. (This adds an img 
ws Gre A re AW © aloe ſſ 
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altogether unneceſſary, ſince it was ſufficiently 
remarktby the defeCt of Duration, and the per- 
petual Motion) render as it were a continual Ho- 
mage to the Immutability of God, who alone 2s al- 
ways the ſame. I ſay, T hat theſe Tailes of Peri- 
ods render*em Intricate, Confuſed, and Super- 
fluous; and.that rhis is truly the Stile,. not of 
an Orator, but a Declamer. 

One migit have exprefſed the ſame thing 
after this manner : A/I that is here below, has no 
duration, and renders as it were a continual homage 
to the Immutability of God, 1 know there are 
ſome People ſo extreamly exact that they will 
not permirone to joyn an Afirmative propolitie 
on with a Negative fo cloſe together, 

I ſay nothing of this Homage that Metion 
renders to Immutability, Itis a point which fig- 
nifies nothing to my de{1gn. | 

But to quit this Digreſſon ; If Authors of the 
molt accompliſhr exa&nels fall under theſe forc 
of Faults, what muſt Vulgar Authors do? theſe 
remarks will appear to them too ſevere, becauſe 
they are ſenſible, it may be, that they are not 
in a condition to prattiſe *cm. 

All that I can do at preſent in their Favour, 
is to propoſe no mqgre of 'em. Our general dit- 
courſe is about Obſervations upon our Tongue. And 
we go no farther than barcly to examine, If a 
term be well ugd, and how long it has been in 
Vogue. Tell me, Ihcf{cech you, may not your 
Diſcuſfion go farther. Can a Work be ſaid to 
be perfe&, when 'tis only composd of choice 
words? Tf this is your Opin'on, yp are cafe ro 
be contented ; butthere are a great many Men 
more difficult, becauſe they are mire delicate, 
Gg 4 CHAP. 
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Was formerly too indulgent,and perhaps am 
now become toc nice and ſevere. In the 

heat of Youth,and thoſe firſt ardours of Paſſion, 
a Man is not acquainted with the diſcreet cold- 
neſs of a Life ſomewhat more advanced; We 
obſerve with pleaſure, that Authors who have 
been admired both by the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, have embraced the ſame follies, which 
our inclinations recommend to us. 

T he Licenriouſneſs and Debaucheries of Fe- 
tronius's Stile, have nothing then that ſhocks our 
Nature: lt is without any diſturbance to ourMo- | 
deſty,that we (till repreſent its irregularities;and 
as if there was not obſcenity enough in his Frag» 
ments, we regret the loſs of what 1s wanting 
with as lively a concern,as if we had loſt the on- 
ly Diſcourſe that could preſcrye Decency and 
Manners amongſt Men. 

I bethink my ſelf, roo late perhaps, ro make 
theſe ReficCtions ; but it uſually happens 
when we have arrived at our Journcys end,and 
are talking of our Travels, and the Road we 
followed, that then and only then we perceive 
Our going a ſtrays This 
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This is one fort of going aſtray, and I don't 
know if there be a grofler, than to Addreſs ones 
ſelf to all ones Contemporaries, nay, to all 
thoſe who ſhall come after us, without having 
any thing hut what is highly undecent and un- 
ſeerly to tell themt And this proceeds from Ig- 
'norance. They don't know, at leaſt they don't 
conſider that there is a ſecret Pride in the bottom 
of the Sou], which obliges us to take exceptions 
- againſt roo licentious a converſation, as a want 
of reſpe&t. To this Pride we are obliged, that 
thoſe ſplendid names of Glory, Decency, and 
publick Civility are ſtill preſerved. 

But tho Pride were ſilent, and ſomebody had 
found out a Myſtery to make it hold its peace, - 
which I confeſs is a very difficult task, yer Firtue 
would not be ſilent; She has not as yet ſoutterly 
abandoned Man-kind, but that they ſtill pay a 
great reſpect and veneration to her. T he Modeſty 
of one whole Sex will be always armed for her 
defence ; and the greateſt part of the employ- 
ments of Men are only taken up for her fake. 

Pleaſure it ſelf, 1 ſpeak of lawful and indiffer- 
ent Pleaſure, diſhonours whoſoever ſeeks it with 
affeation, or who procures it for another. 
Thus, I know no Satyr, included in one word, 
more ſtabbing than thar of being call'd the Comp- 
troller of Nero's Pleaſures. 

Since Ideclare fo freely againſt my ſelf, by diſ- 
owning the Praiſes 1 have given to Petronws, no 
one will expet that ſhould ſpare the Raillery 
of Cicero in his Oration for Czlvs, 

I freely own, that he was brought up in bu« 
ſine(s, and knew theWorld, that he raiſed him-_ 
ſelf by his Merit, much aboye his Birth; ao 

| e-: 
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he was equal in dignity to Pompey and Ceſar. 
But certainly: he forgot himſelf, when indul- 
ging his natural propenſity to Ralillery, he re- 
proached) in full Senate, Clodis, for making her 
younger Brother lie with her, Propter nodfurnes 
quoſdam metus. A Man may ealily find out the 
equivocation; but I wonder that fo great a Man 
ſhould tax Celzws with io great a Crime only by 
way of 1rny, if he believed it to be true ; or 
thar he ſhould give aimſfelt the liberty to accuſe 
him of it, if he believed it not. | 
It were to be wilted, that what has been re- 
uired of Orators, were likewiſe required of all 
uthors, and eyen Poets. | 


Pirum bonum Oratorem eſſ: oportet. 


We have mightily neglefted this Precept in 
our Language. Our old French Poets were almoſt 
all guilty of writing obſcenely. Deſportes is the 
Man that fell into this yein, with the greateſt 
affea'ton and impudence imaginable. 

 Butſince Yoturewho had a refined Genius.and 
whoconverſed with the politelt Company care- 
fully ſhan'd this ſordid, this ungentleman like 
way of Writing; the Theatre it ſelf has no 
longer ſuffered our Authors to write any thing 
too licentious. Thus all this liberty is no more 
ſupported even in the molt familiar Conyerfa- 
tions; and if our Age is not more chaſt than 
the preceding ones ; at leaſt it knows how to 
manage the outſide, and to {ct it ſelf off with 
the appearance of /rtue. 

Our niceneſs goes yet further; and we cannot 
-ndnre now adays to fcc the deſcription of ay 

obs 
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objeCt that 1s apt to leave a bad Zdea behind it, 
All that we can ſuffer a fick Man to do..is to tell 
hisDiſtemper:we give ſome ealc to his indiſpoſi- 
tionzin hearkning to him with ſome little atten- 
tion: But this complaiſance which we expreſs to 
his infirmity , is no excuſe for it; eſpecially if he 
deſcends into too long a relation of particulars. 
But, except this occaſion, 'tis not poſſible to 
make a deſcription of things,for which we haye 
- naturally an averſion , without offending the 
Company ; notwithſtanding this has been the 
defect of many Authors. Buchanan has deſcribed a 
Dream with all the luſcious figures of Rhetoric. 
St, Amant has diſcovered a World of Debauche- 
ries with all the plainneſs peculiar to his Scile ; 
but upon ſuch ſubjeds, both Rhetorick and 
plainneſs are unſeaſonably loſt, 

Ler us return to Cicero. Now ought thisConſul, 
waen he was declaiming againſt Piſo, in the pre- 
ſence of the Senate, to bave made uſe of terms, 
which in ſo lively a manner repreſent the moſt 
beaſtly circumſtances of Drunkennefs? His di- 
{cription 1s charged with particulars , which 
muſt needs be very nauſeous and diſagreeable. 

 Catulius allo might have giver. to the Annals 
of Yolufivs another term, than that of Cacata 
' charta, This Poet, who pretended to a purity 
of Stile, ſhould have abſtained from an Epither 
| - ſogroſs and ſo licentious. 

Martial found out a by-way to commend the 
cleanlineſs of his Miſtrefſes Lap-Dog, yet for 
all that he has faln into a very unſeaſonable cx- 
preſſion, | 

= Gutta pallia nec fefellit ulia. | 
It had been more proper to haye ſaid nothing 


ol It, With- 
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Without doubt theſeAurhors were corrupted by 
their bad Morals. T here was in their times, how 
fine ſoever we may repreſent them, ſo total an 
ignotance of what the Laws of true decency re- 
guire from us,that they have not produced one 
Author who has obſerved them with exaQtnek. 

But, in endeavouring to ayoid this fault, be 
cautious leaſt you fall into another, very com- 
mon inour days. Paſſwns and ices are deſcribed 
to us in ſuch pretty colours, even in the Pulpit, 
that a Man can hardly perceive what deformity 
they have in them. There are thoſe perſons that 
know how to conceal the impieties and cxtra- 
vagancies of the moſt pernicious manners, in 
order to hide what conformity they maintain to 
the weaknel(s and frailty of our Hearts: 

We ſhould be too mucii ſtartled to know the 
zmpiety thereof, No body would draw down upon 
himſelf the vengeance of Heaven. We are too 
much humbled 1n a ſevere examination of our 
extravagancies and no one has a mind to be ridicu- 
ous,But to be. frail, to be ſubje& to infirmities, 
thisis no more than being born Man;and no one 
' thinks he ought to be aſhamed of his birth, or of 
tis deſtiny. 

I ſhould therefore ractier chuſe a deicription 
which would faithfully repreſent things, than 
taoſe flattering Pictures wiich fortify Men in 
their falſe opnzons, or in their uſual diſorders. 

However, don't follow Zuvenal's footiteps, ot 
aſſume the liberty to make the groſſeſt repre- 
ſentarions of the greateſt irregularities : In vain 
doth an Author fo abominably licentious and 
impudent perſuade me to hate the exceſſes of 
M-ſalina,] hate him even more than I do ber, and 
the lewdneſſes of his wit thatare ſufficiently diſ- 

coyered 
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coyered in the boldneſs of his Stile, ſcandalize 
me infinitely more than thoic of the moſt aban- 
don'd Women, who are blindly tranſported by 
the fury of their Paſſions. | 

| love his Tranſlaror better than him + He 
took great care to preſerve the cleanneſs of his 
Stile in ſuch ill Company. He has omitted noth- 
ing in the Satyrs of his Author, but what might 
hinder the fecure reading of them. His fine in- 
dignation at the Yices of Rome, his Fire, his Vi- 
yaciry, even to the tone of Declame, which was 
the tri. CharaQter of Juvenal, he bas preſerved 
encize, And let it never be ſaid that Satyr diveſt- 
ed of taeſe exceſſes, is Icls agreeable; for 'tis cex- 
tain, that nothing but the Salt of acute Raillery 
makes up the whole entertainment in thart ſort 
of Poetry; and that on the other ſide, grofſneſs of 
expreſſion and thought,cannot fail to diſpleaſe thote 
Gentlemen that have the leaſt delicacy. Which 
s eaſily juſtined by the example of 
Monfieur * Deſpreaux; For do we , * We know 
read any of theAncients with great- ms ever M 

; , gland under 

er ſatisfaction? And yetcan one car- the name of 
ry further,than he has done,di;cre- Boileau. 
tion and reſervedneſs, | 

His Mule always chaft, always modeſt, knows 
how to purſueYice,and to condemn it,as Virtue it 
ſelf uſes ro do,by its lIighr,and by its vehemence 
For we ſhould oyerſtretch things,and puſh thean 
to the urmoſt rigour, ſhould we ſay, he had done 
better if he had afforded no room for the [a Ne- 
eu in his Works. W hat he ſays in that reſpe& is 
ſoſhort, that he deſerves to be excuſed, if it bea 
fault; and if not, we mult acknowledg that he 
has taught us, that a Man may ſpeak Ns 
| '$: 
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of ſuch a Perſon, provided he obſerves the tem: 
peraments of this Author, in one or two words, 
and yet never infringe the Rules of Decency. 

Bur Lucretius neglefs this condutt at rhe end 
of one of his Books: A Man muſt certainly have his 
Veins kindled with the flame of Love,a B:rning Ana 
in the bottom of hzs Soul ;,, or, ro leave theſe great 
expreſſions, A Man muſt be a Madman, as in ef- 
fe& he was, to tire his Reader with a long de- 
ſcription, and that in the molt extravagant and 
naſty circumſtances, of the Dreams and IiJuſtons | 
of a young Man. 

The more I contider of this paflage, the leſs] 
diſcover thoſe Reaſons which make People ge- 
ncrally fo fond of ſo-violent,ſo imperious anAu- 
thort When he would a&the Serious Mangand 
the Reaſoner,'tis then he's utterly loſt,and knows 
not what he ſays: witneſs that verſe which I 
haye often heard ſoimperrinently quoted. 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, , 


That is toſay, Fear induced Men to believe, that 
there were Gods, For if one ſhould ask him, Who 
zs it that produced thzs Fear? Would not he have 
been obliged ro :\nfwer, That it zs the natural Tdea 
which Men conceive of a Divinity > For Fear, and 
ether Paſſions,are no otherwiſe raiſed in us than 
by the Ovjeds which excite them by, the means 
of the Imagination or Thought. 

Bur if I find in my ſelf the Idea of a Divinity, 
before I find that fear which I ought to have for 
it, this fear then is the effect, and not the cauſe of 
the thought I conceive of it. A man needs but 
very little penetration, and extent of mind to 
make ſo obyious a difcoyery ? 

C 
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If he has a Mind*to deſcend from this State, 
wiich doth not ſuit with his Talene, Why muſt 
he go throw away fine expreſſions, to repreſent 
impertinent things,to infiſt upon them ſo long, 
and not to leave, till he had exhauſted ir, fo ri- 
diculous a Subje, as that of the Dreams of ax 
Age, which performs nothing, even in the day 
time, that deſerves our attention ? 

It this is Beauty, or . Delicacy, or Learning, I 
heartily covgratulate the groſsneſs of eur days, 
which certainly would near bear fo irregular a 
freedom in any Author whatſoever. | 

1 with with all my heart I could excuſe Aufe- 
mus, that illuſtrious Conſul of Gaul; but the con- 
ſequence of this remark carrics me in ſpite of my 
ſelt,to ſpeak of him,nay.and to ſpeak 1ll of him, 
W hat can - be finer than his Thanksgiang to the 
Emperor upon the ſubjeQ of his Conſulſhip > 

Pliny the 2d, would have cnvied -him this 
work. Whatcan be more ingenious, than the 
Puniſhment of Cupid in the Eliftan Fields, and thoſe 
ſufferings and reproeches which the Heroines made 
him undergo, who had all of them ſome cauſe 
to make their complaints of him? 

He muſt, for the misfortune of his Reputation, 
ainuſc himſelf 1n that employment,whichof all 
things in the World is moſt unworthy of a 
Learned Man 2 Judge what time he loſt ta buſy- 
ing himſelf to pick up ſometimes a beginning 
of a verſe in Yirgzhſymetimes an end; and tack 
all theſe different parts together, in order to 
compole a poor wretched Cent. 

W hat ſhall I ſay of thoſe expreſſions of Yir- 
gil, which tho they were innocent as they lay in 
him,yet as Auſoniushas managed andſorted themy 


they, 
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they are conſcious of all the indecencies thar 
imagination can poſſibly form to it ſelf ? 

Behold now a ſtrange deſcription of this 
Man. He that was Author of a ſeri- 
ous Work, which he Addreſſes to a gieat Em- 
perour, who has Wit and Learning,as we may 
ſufficiently ſee in many other placesof his Books, 
is notwithſtanding the ſame that proſtitutes his 
Muſe, and compoſes an infamous Poem 
out of ſeveral pieces of Poetry very harmleſs 
in themſelves. = 

To condemn all theſe inſolences, doth not 
argue too greata ſoprneſs of Spirit ; many perſons 
would be pleaſed to ſee even Yirg:il himſelf con- 


demned for the interview of Enzas and Dido in 


that cave of the 4th ofthe Enetds. 


Speluncam, Dido, Dux & Trojanus, eandew, 
Devemunt.— 


Nor would they be leſs willing to condemn 
Homer for what paſſed between 7unoand Jupiter, 
upon the Mount Olympus. 

Theſe two great and zuſtrious Authors haye 
avoided a thouſand occaſions, wh: rein any 0- 
ther perſon would have'loſt himſelf. It Parzs 
and Helena converſe together in the Tad, 'ris 
only to reproach one another. Calypſo, Circe, the 
Syrens of theOdyſſes,contain nothing that offends 
M »deſty. Ulyſſes doth not abuſe the Favours of 
the Princeſs Nauſicaa. 2 

A Man who has a truly great Soul, Elevated 
and Noble; a vaſt genius , and an ima- 
ination clear and well diſpoſed, will never 
ſtoop and deſcend to that meanneſs which ] 


here condemn, 
bet. CHAP, 
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Of the Exatineſs of Reaſoning. 


"T*HE Qualities, by which People 
aim to diſtinguiſh themſelves, are 
commonly ſuch as they have not : To 
praiſe a Perfection, which of itſelf 1s va- 
luable, is not a {ſufficient Title for a Man 
to ground a Right of Propriety upon tt. 
Pride aſſumes to itfelf this ſpecious Title ; 
but there will be always a great deal of 
difference between eſteeming what de- 
krves te: be ſo, and poſſeſſing it effeCtu- 
ally. | 
Gin do not authorize a fault, and 
Ll am unwilling to fall in:oone, although 
ir be eaſie to obſerve, that the molt cele- 
brated Authors in the World, and thoſe 
who diſcovered the Glory of good Sence, 
have not been able to ſecure themſelves 
irom falling into it, whenſoever there has 
been an occaſion to advance thoſe Opint= 
ons , whereof they had declared them=- 
elves Protectors, | 
; H h Ie 
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Tyfatuation, which is a diſpoſition of 
Mind, the moſt repugnant to Reaſon, 
paſted, nowithitanding, for good Sence 
with them; and there was not no term 
more ambiguous, and mere perplexing, 
than in their Diſcourſes. 

The Carteſiaz looks upon his Notions 
of a different ordering of Particles as fo 
many new Diſcoveries, and repreſents to 
himſelf the ancient Syfemz as a confuſed 
mixture of Nonſence and Ignorance. 

Nevertheleſs, at the ſame time that he 
applauds himſelf, for the diſcovery of 
Sabtle Matter, and the eftets which he 
attributes to it ; the ancient Philoſopher 
looks upen him with Pity, and fays to 
himſelf, That all he advances is not a jot 
more evident” and fſatisfaQtory, than the 
oocult Qualities of Ari/fotle. | 

Which has made me think more than 
once, that a Man cannot flatter himſelf, 
that he has attained to a good exactnels of 
Reajoning, till he has ſhakenoft the yoke 
of the Opinions of others, and treed 
himſelt trom the ſ{ervile dependance of a 
Stile peculiar to the Character or Party of 
tome Perſons. 

Some years age, we were generally 0- 
ver-run in the Freach Language , with 
certain 


of Reaſoning, tis 
certain faſhions of ſpeaking: We muſt not 
forſooth make.uſe of the firſt Perſon,and a 
Phyſitian , who asked a ſick Man con- 
cerning' the ſtate of his Health; receiv*d 
no other an{wer than, That oxe had paſſed 
the Night very Untowardly, that one had 
felt preat Pains, that one remained in an 
extream Weakneſs, Angas the Intereſt of 
the Phyſitian obliged Hin to have ſome 
' complaiſance for rhis Gibberidge, he did 
not fail to anſwer, Tow are order'd, you are 
advisfd, you are deſir'd, &c; Ih a word, all 
things went after this manner, not only 
in private Converſations, but alſo it 
Books, 

This was called downright Modeſty 
and Humility, As for my part, I chink 
it was Hypocriſie and AﬀeCtation in Pers 
ſons of Quality, and the meaneſt and 
moſt ſervile Imitation 1n thoſe of meaner 
Rank. _ : 

There is a conſiderable diftetence bes 
tween the Sentiments of theſe perſons, 
and my own ; and I think it not amiſs to 
point out this difference: It Iam to ſpeak 
of a general Diſpoſition, as for Example, 
of that Eſteem which all Men have of 
Vertue; I may thus expreſs my {clt t 
* One has ſo much inclination to return to 
# H h : the 
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«rhe firſt State, to which one was deſign- 
« ed by the Creator, that every time one 
«* conſiders the beauty of Vertue, . he can- 
© n5t forbear toeſfteem and love it. It is 
ro repreſent theſe general Diſpoſitions of 
the Soul, that this way of ſpeaking is well 
enough employed : But when a Man 
ſpeaks of his particular. Opinion ; I aft- 
firm, 'That *fis a treſpaſs againſt good 


Sence, to explain himfelt inditinitely, and 


to- fear to ſay, when he has received a 
Kindneſs, I thank you; and inſtead of 
that, to come oft with, Oze 7s extreaml! 
obliged 10 you. 
At the ſame time, I hate the Book of 
a certain late Author, for the liberty he 
has taken of interpoſing 1mpertinently on 
cvery Subject he has treated of, A Book 
15 4 general Conference that we propoſe 
to have with a great number of Readers, 
{ cannot endure you to draw your Proofs 
from an infinity of little panltry Hiſtories, 
while you conceal from me all the circum- 
ſtances, and even declare ir: the Preiace, 
that the Names are ſuppoled. | 
Belides, you cite all forts of them, S#- 
rious, Pleaſant, Caſuiſtical, Gallant 3 you 
know the Court, the City, the Courtry ; 
but above all Religious Communities and 
Preach- 
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Preachers. In a word, you have ſuppreſ: 
ſd your Name-; but there is nota Reader | 
of any par ts, Who has not diſcovered 
our Profeſſion. 

The Liberty I condemn 1n this Book, 
is incomparably more excuſable in the Eſ: 
ſays of Montagne : *Tis true, he tells his 
T houphts and Inclinations ſomewhat too 
plainly ; but after he has made ſome 
Digreſlions, he always returns to himſelf, 
which 1s the Subject of his Work ; and 
bringing back his Reader to him, he has 
always whetewithal to pleaſe him. He 
is no troubleſom Hoſt, but when Conver- 
ſation fails him, he has Friends to fup- 
port 1t, tall ſuch time as he has taken a 
little Breath : We hear there with Plea- 
ſure, the Ancients, and even ſome of the 
Moderns ; and by this mixture we meet 
with a Variety whuch always pleaſes. 
There has been a great deal of pains ta- 
ken to Criticize >pon this Author, and 
we have ſeen but few Books wherein he 
has not been ill treated. Art the ſame time 
theſe Authors have read him themſelves, 
and he will be read perpetually : I will 
not undertake here his Apology. Where 
is the Author that has not had his Faults ? 
That of ſpeaking freely of one's ſelf, 15, 

Hl 3 perhaps, 
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perhaps no more than that of affeQing not 
" coſpeak at al, even when the connexion 
of the Diſcourſe obligeth us to it. 

Inſtead then of entring into a larger 
Diſcuſſion, I chuſe rather to affirm, at 
preſent , 'That the Source and Original 
of the Exactneſs of Reaſoning, whether 


for Thoughts, or Expreſſions, conſiſts in 


the independance and liberty of the Soul, 

We have natural Tdeasenough of Truth, 
and Phraſes natural enough of expreſſing 
it, if a Man would rather follow lus own 
Conceptions, than others. The Imitation 
of others is deſtruftive both of Reaſon 
and goodl Sence. _— 

As every Man has a certain tone of 
Voice peculiar to himſelf, which it would 
be ridiculous for another ro imitate, ſo 
every one has a peculiar way of thinking 
and ſpeaking. 

He that will not ſpeak but as he thinks, 
will not always fpeak wonderful things, 
but then he will ſay nothipg which may 
draw a juſt cenſure upon him. 

No one is obliged to think beyond his 
Capacity, and we never tranſgrels the 
bounds of good Sence, but when we aim 
Liner G ne | 
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T don't here excuſe Lazineſs and 
Stupidity ; for when we know how to 
make ule of Nature's Gifts, they will 
grow with time ; and that Doctor ſo 
much cryed up in the Schools, of which 
he 1s now the Head, made but a dull Fi- 
gure in the firſt years of his Studies. 

His Happineſs was, that he had no- 
ng todo but follow a beaten Road: In 
thoſe. groſs times wherein | he appeared, 
neither Languages, nor polite Learning 
were underſtood. ?*T was enoughto pro- 
poſe every Argument ſylogiltically for the 
uſeof the Secular Prieſts and Monks, Their 
greateſt Ambition was to cure the groſleſt 
part of the then Prevailing Ignorance, 

To excel in this kind of Science, a lit- 
tle Judgment was at leaſt full as ſervice- 
able as a greater ſhare of Vi- 
vacity. The Subtle Doftor, H#emeans our 


C t - MAX 
who followed ſoon after, had Vans fevtus, 


hike to have ſpoiPd all, by | 

too much -fineneſs ; and I can't tell what 
this Genius would not have undertaken, 
had he not been confined by the method 
of the Age he liv*d in, which obliged him 
not to vary from the Form of Perer Lom- 
bard, the Maſter of the Scholaftick Que- 
{tions, which have been ſince ſo little re- 
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"Tis true, that there are Revolutions in 
the Republick of Letters, as well as 1n all 
. other States ; and Humou's, Faſhions, 
and Incliations have their period of Du- 
ration, 

"Tis wiſdom to comply with the Times 
we livein. All wife Men have done it. 
I ſpeak only of Exteriours, This fits us 
for Company, but one wou'd not engage 
ſo deep as the liberty of one's reaſon. 

For, if a Man 'proportions the tone of 
his Voice to the Far of his Auditors, and if 
it would be ridiculous to cry out 1n-pre- 
ſence of a ſmall number of People, as loud 
as before a numerous Aſſembly of Audi- 
tors ; ſo the meaſure of things, and the 
ways of propoſing tizem, {hould be taken 
from the different diſpoſition of the Times . 
w herein we ſpeak. | 

I dowt fuppoſe Man 1s always the 
the fame, for too-many occaſions contri- 
butc to his Inconſtancy. The ſame Revo- 
tution which makes one Age ſucceed ano- 
ther, introduces a new Scene of Man- 
ner. © > 5} 

We muſt ſubmit to fo powerful an Im- 
preſſion, unleſs we are born tn a Station 
conſiderable enough, or are in a condition 
Juſtrious enough , or feel 1n our ſclves 
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ſtrength” of Genius enough to change 
ſometimes the Inclination of our Age. 
There have been Kings who have ba- 
niſhed out of their Court, Railery, Fop- 
peries,and all otherBuffoonertes,by thepro- 
found Wiſdom they have ſhewn in alltheir 
Aftions, We have ſeen ſome Miniſters, 
who by their Vigilance and Activity have 
rouz'd the Sluggiſhneſs of the molt lazy 
Courtiters, and made them out of Emu- 
lation, apply themſelves to the moſt uſe- 
ful, and ſerious buſineſs of the State. In 
a word, we have ſeen the great Orators 
of our Age, by their ſolid manly .Elo- 
quence, baniſh from all publick Ha- 
rangues, thoſe Points, Quibles, and falſe 
Thoughts, which ſo much reigned 1n the 
laſt Age. 
_ But a Man muſt be truly Great, to 
change and reconcile fo many different 
Reliſhes. It 1s a ſort of Conqueſt that is 
worth its Price; and the ſingle thoughr 
of following one's {elf alone,and obliging 
others to follow us, 1s ſufficiently He- 
—_— 
Not to ſubmit one's Judgment to that of 
another, approaches very near it. He1s 
'a bold Man that dares venture alone, e- 
ſpecially now-a-day's, when our Books of 
bt; TE. _ 
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Morality are filled with nothing elſe but 
the defeRs and errors of Mankind,” The 
way of 'Truth ſeems to be {hut up, and 
we find nothing on every fide, but ineyi- 
table Miſtakes. 

But what influence can Errors have up- 
on a Mind never ſq little fortified, which 
diſengaged from the diſorders of Cabals 
that divide the World, conſults nothing 
elſe, in order to judge of other things, 
but only of itlelf ? 

What fatisfaftion doth not ſuch a Man 
taſt in diſcovering the Truth, which is 
incloſed in the Idea that Nature giyes us 
of every thing ? | 
_ The reaſon why ſo many Diſcourles, 
cither ſpoken or written do not perſwade, 
is, becauſe there are but few perſons that 
eſtabliſh them upon thoſe Principles, of 
which all Men in themſelves are inwardly 
convicted, 

All the Mytitery of Perſuaſion conſiſts 
in applying them to theſe fundamental 
Truths: Every Man muſt convince him- 
ſelf. Convidtions by Inſtruction dowt 
laſt, and produce no effect. But when 
| you have engaged yourſelf in another 
Man's Opinion, and have diſcovered to: 
him that you think, and judge after this 
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manner, you muſtexpect alltrom his Con- 
hdence, and the execution of his Deſigns. 
But avoid with great care, an Author | 
of great Reputation, who would have 
all Men conceive things, juſt as he hag 
conceived them himieli, Poſſibly in ſome 
other accaſionsI may ſpeak of him, and I 
mightily wonder, that a powerful Society, 
whom he has not ſpared, ſhould ſtill have 
a very great conſideration for him. 

TI muſt farther add, that I cannot be- 
lieve him, when he ſays, that Men ne- 
ver nuſtake in deducing from a Principle 
or Definition, the conſequences whuch are 
containcd in it ; for ?tis there, 1t we duly 
mind it, that miſtakes of Judgment ſhew 
themſelves molt. 

Thus, inſtead of being of his Qpini- 
on, and teaching , 'That Men miſtake 
in the Principles, and not in the Conſc- 
quences, I maintain, that we are decei- 
ved in the Canſequences, particularly, 
when they dowt immediately flow from 
the Principles. 

But it was for the Intereſt of his 
Work, to diſcredit the Rules of Ariſtotle's 
Logick, As for my part, who have.no 
obligation ta commendthem,T am ſenfible 
Epoush, that they may be of great ſer; 
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vice,to ſhow Men of falſe Judgment, that 
they do not reaſon juſtly, and draw theit 
Conſequenees aright. But who doth not 
fee it as well as my elf * Is it not the very 
' lame thing, - that Horace formerly ſaid, 
when he gave us for the firſt and moſt. 
important Precept of the Art of Poetry, 
( from whence we may draw Rules tor 
all other Writings) that we ſhould care- 
fully preſerve Unity in every thing ? St 
ſimplex: quodvis duntaxat & unum. This 
Unity ſo beloved of the Antients, What 
is i elſe but the ExaQtneſs of Reaſon- 
ing ! 
un if you would be more perſuaded of 
this Truth, conſider but a little, of the 
Lnage he gives us at the head of this ad- 
mirable Epiſtle : Can there be a greater 
fault, than that of the diſproportion which 
is between the different Members that 
compoſe it ? coin I | 
* In ſhort, if Deſcartes has' merited 
Commendations in this Age, is there a 
better Topic to praiſe his Syſtem, than -- 
the Connexion, and Coherence of its 
m—_— Ez. | 
I have a Book of Chriſtian Meditat- 
ons upon the-'Truths of our Faith ; the 
Author was a Pious Man, I will believe 
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it upon the Reputation he has in the 
World. But as he writ it in Latine, be- 
cauſe he ſpoke Frezch but ill, one of his 
Brethren was order*d to Tranſlate it, and 
he ſucceeded in the Attempt well e- 
nough. 
| But as a Tranſlator makes a particular 
Acquaintance with his Author, he 1s bet- 
krable todiſcern the ImperfeCtions in him. 
This Man preſently found there was not 
a {fingle Argument direCtly inferr*d from 
ts Principle; all his Concluſions were 
Indirect, and oblique, To reQtifie this 
Fault 15 not properly to Tranſlate, but te 
make a new. Piece. X 

We hear nothingelfe in the Pulpit, but 
an Apology for the Deſign of the Sermon, 
ind for the Diviſion or Method which 
they pretend to follow, But this Apolo- 
gy once over, the Preacher 1s the firſt Man 
that forgets it 3 he Rambles, he makes 
Digreſſions, and he arrives at Life Eternal, 
betore he has begun to follow the Me- 

thod he had promiſed. 
TS This is the fault of thoſe perſons who 
fe& to ſpeak all things Politely, and 
neglect the Exactneſs of Reaſoning. 

There never was, perhaps, unleſs we 
except the Auguſtean Age, a more Hou- 
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riſhing reignof Latine, than towards the 
laſt Age. Butit were to be wiſhed, that 
the Authors, who were but Grammarj- 
ans, or at beſt but agreeable Declamers, 
had not taken upon them to Dogmatiſle 
upon Religion. | 
As they applied themſelves to the Study 
of Learned Tongues, they could not rea: 
ſon with ExaQtneſs enough upon elevated 
Matters, of which they had but a very 
ſuperficial Knowledge. They ought, if 
they had been wiſer, to have confined 
their Juriſdiction to prophane Authors, 
Le Fevre of Saumur has done 1t 1n-our 
days with Succeſs, and the 
BY Fa Author of R. upon H. may 
»ſe the Letters Arrive toa Twelfth Volume 
ſtand for Re- with ſafety and impunity, 
marks 1pm HO- The Antiquities of Roſtnus 
, by Mon» . 
fieur Dacier. may be read there with lels 
uneaſineſs, becauſe reading 
the Poet will refreſh the Reader. 7Tisan 
open rule that of Roman and Grecian An- 
tiquities: We throw away our time 1n 
writing, -or reading of them, without be- 
ing obliged to give an account to any 0- 
ther but ourſelves. 
But to meddle with Sacred Books, and 
to have no other Knowledge bug what 13 
\ drain- 
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drained from. prophane Authors , is to 
g0 beyond one's Sphere, Good Sence re- 
quires that we ſhould Suit oucſelves both 
to out Subje&, and to our Reader. That 
once {lighted, expect nothing after Juſt 
and Exact, | 


To the Earl of St. Albans. 


By Mr. SAVAGE. 
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My Lora, 


JF} Ou command me to tell you in a few 
| words, all that is neceſſary for a 


| young Man of great Hopes, to enter with 


Advantage up6n the Stage of the World, 
and there to ſupport himſelf with Ho- 
nour : And youdefire alſo, My Lord, that 
of all thatT have learnt upon that Subject, 
either by the Converſation of good Men, 
my own Reading or Refle&tions, I ſhould 
compoſe a kind of an Art, in which, by 
way of Abridgment, one might find all 
the Rules, Precepts, and Maxims which 
may 
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may ſecond the Natural Induſtry, that 
a Man already of a good Wit, might 
haveto recommend humſelt to Civil So- 
Ciety, and to ſet a Value, as much as may 
be, on the Talent he polſeſſeth. 


To tell you the Truth, My Lord, I ne- 
ver found any thing truly difficult till 
now, 1n all that you have ever command- 
ed me, through an earneſt Inclination 
that I have always had to do with Plea- 
| lure, whatever you have deſired of me : 
But that which you here propoſe to me, 
appears of ſo (great difficulty, that I am 
verily perſuaded, that you would - have 
_ never propos'd it to me, 1t you had con- 
{ider*d it by the ſame Method as T behold 
«FE | 

In eftect, never was there ſo vaſt a Mat- 
ter, and yet you command it of me in 
Epitome : Never Precepts more diſ-joynt- 
ed, and yet you require an Art formed out 
of them. Never Maxums leſs ſure, and 
yet you would have Rules. The things. 
doinot appear feaſible to me, yet I ſhall do 
all that lies in. my Power ro content you.. 
PII borrow both from the Living and the 
Dead ; Pll drain both my felf and others; 
but.you muſt expe as an Epitome, 

or 
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- vr any Method, T will tell you, with all 
| ſincerity, what the Deſire to ſatisfie you, 
rather than Study or Experience, ſuggeſts 
ed to me upon this Subject. | 
The firſt ſtep that a Man makes into 
_ the World, generally determines all the 
reſt, and is the Foundation of his Re- 
putation ; and beſt Preſage of his For- 
tune ; and, from the firſt Marches that he 
makes, thoſe that have had Experience, 
will tell you how far he will advance. 
"Tis then very neceſſary to make thus firft 
ſtep with a great deal of caution, and to 
lignalize ones Entry by ſomething that 18 
glorious and great, Oe toy 
_ There 1s a great deal of Art in gaining 
the publick Eſteem,and to make ones Tal- | 
ents appear ſo to advantage, that the 
World ſhall never diſguſt, or be glutted 
with *em. | 
The means to preſerve ones Reputat1- 
on, 1s to produce ſomething more and 
more excellent, and to provide a fre{li 
Nutriment for the general Admuiration, 
which ſeems always to grow up equal 
with our Merit. The great Actions we 
do, promiſe ſomething greater; and the 
good ought to be follow*d by better. 
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A Great man ought not then to ſuffer 
| the depth of his Capacity to be ſounded, 
if he will be always efteem*d by the Vul- 
gar : He ought, on the contrary, to' be- 
have himſelf after ſuch a manner, as ne- 


ver todiſcover all that he knows, and that 


no man may have it in his power to aſſign 
Limits to lus Learning. For, let a Man 
be never {o learned the Opinion we 
have of him, when we know him but by 
halves, goes always farther than the Idea 
we conceive of him, when we are wholly 
acquainted with him. | 
Therefore let him take care not to dif- 
cover his Ability all at once, but makean 
abſolute uſe of his Cunning. Heſhouldal- 
ways to manage himſelf with caution, 
that he may be able to diſengage himſelf 
from the Inconventencies he may fall 
into; and, to have a hidden Reſerve, 
where he may command ſuitable Suc- 
cours, to repair his greateſt Miſtakes, and 
to retrieve him from his greateſt Over- 
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As the Succeſs of the moſt Judicious | 


Undertakings*depends upon the meet- 
ing of a multitude of Conjunctures, ma- 
ny of which Chance .can only recon- 
cile; an excellent man ought not e- 

Ver 
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yer to commit his Reputation to the riſque 
of a Converſation, a Diſpute, or an In- 
terview ; for, if it does not ſucceed with - 
him, he never recovers it: And no man 
can be ſure not to fail in an Efſay or 
2 Tryal ; ſince nothing is more com- 
mon, than to find 'ones firſt Projects dif- 
appointed, He ought then to expoſe his 
Reputation" to the hazard of the Enter- 
prize, whatever Advantage he may pro- 
miſe himſelf from 1ts Succeſs. 

On the contrary, the great Art of all 
conſifts in not diſcovering all one. knows 
at once, but to unfold it (if Imay ſpeak 
ſo) by degrees, and always to nouriſh 
ang excite Curioſity, 

The Magazixe ſhould always anſwer 
the Occaſions ; and the Pzece thould not 
belie the Patterx : In fine, a Mar ought 
always to keep exatly to what he pro- 
miles, 

*T'is upon this conſideration only, that 
oreat Maſters never diſcover the whole 
Myſtery of their Art in their Leſſons to 
| their Schollars, and by that means they 

remain always the Maſters ; the Source 
of their InſtruCtions never dries away, 
and as *tis not communicated but by pro- 
portion and meaſure, they never exhauſt 
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that Fund of Knowledge, whence they 
draw continually both to ſatisfie the ex- 


pectation of others, and to keep up their 
own reputation. 
There 1s one thing more that I would 


recommend to an ingenious Man, and 


that is, Fo be ſeen as ſeldom as may be; 
for as his preſence diminiſhes the Eſteem 
one has of him, ſo. his abſence and di- 
{tance augments 1t.. Fame every day en- 


creaſes ObjeQs, and the Imagination goes 


much beyond the Sight. 
' We ought not then to be laviſh of our 


ſelves; we ought to make ourſelves expe- 


cted to be truly welcome. The deſire a- 
ny one has for us, is commonly the mea- 
ſure of the Eſteem they have of us: Hap- 
pineſs is better taſted when 1t has been a 
long timeexpctted; and the Pleaſure that 
coſts one ſomething, is much more ardent- 
ly ſought after, than that which 1s eaſe: 
ſo the nice{t People find in Hunger a ſauce 
that all the ragouts could not give to their 
Victuzals; and tis a refining of Epicariſm 
not to ſatisfe our ſenſes and Appetites bur 
by halves, 


A Man ſhould never make himſelf ia- 


miliar with the Vulgar, lealt he loſe that 
Air of Dignity, which a Retreat and ſert- 
ous 
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Jous Life beſtows on thoſe that ſhew them-. 
ſlyes but ſeldom : for preſence brings to 
lght thoſe Defects which abſence would 
conceal, The moſt pretious things loſe 
Ftheir worth as ſoon as they become com- 
mon. "Thoſe great inclinations we have 
for Rarities are chang?d into ſcorn, when 
we find 'em to be had every-where; and 
the mind is much more delicate and diih- 
wlt to ſatisfie than the ſenſes, which are 
outted with the moſt delicious and ex- 
quſite. Viands, when they are made their 
daily food. . 
Thus we may ſee the farther a learned 
Man is from us, the more we wiſh for his 
company ; the more heabſconds the more 
ve look after him : not that he ought 
o render himſelf inacceſſible ; nothin 
but a mean Genius ought to be difficult to 
ome at, being conſcious that his Merit 
would not bear too near a Scrutiny ; there 
Sin this a Medium thar conſiſts between 
: Haughtineſs that deſpiſes others, and a 
familiarity which makes ourſelves cheap, 
' There are many other things might be 
ad upon this matter, and the more I en- 
deavour to meaſure the extent of *em, the 
kis I diſcover their bounds. Let us pro- 
ed then ſtep by ſtep : Let us clear, if we 
| T1 3 Can, 
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can, this confuſion of 14cas, which pref 
ſent themſelves in crgwds to the Mind 
and follow {ome ſort of Order, which may 
hinder us from fruitleſs wandering. 

The firſt _ in my opinion, that a 
Young Man ovght to do, who has a mind 
to ſettle himſelf with Succeſs in the World 
is, to know his Planet, for there 1s no bo-l 
dy but has one, and tis want of being 
acquainted with it, that an infinite num» 
ber of Peaple have not made their For 
tune as they might have done 1n theF. 
World, 

How many men do we ſee in Favour, 
who have not thought it poſſible they 
{ſhould be known by Great men, yet they 
have been ſo by the effect of their Deſtiny? 
And as ſonn as they have made an entry, 
| and are ſctled in their Poſts, they need 
| but ordinary Capacities to maintain 'em, 
Therefore we ought to ſearch with care 
our predominant Deſtiny, 

He that fails at the Court, perhaps,may 
ſucceed in the City: And, he that finds 
_ himſelf the Jeſt of the Town, may ſet up 
for a Wit, and be admi*d in the Coun 
try. Ina word, No man is a Prophet in 
tus own Country. | 


Ti 
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*Tis neceſſary then to know how to 


- tranſplant onesſelf, Many Great men 
| had never beere known, if they had al- 


ways tarried in the,place of their Birth. 
Some men mult ſtand in a good Light, to 
appear in their true huitre. HD. 
We ſee every day ſeveral perſons that 
would have been the Scandal of their Or- 
der,if they had continued in it, yet forſak- 
ing it, they have become the Honour of 
another, | 
Menſucceedoftentimesbetterinone con- 


© dition than in another ,altho? they have not 


a better Gezizs for that which they have 


- undertaken, than that which they leave. 


- ?Tis to nothing but their Fate that we 
ought to attribute the Riſe or Fall of moſt 
Great perſons : Wherefore every one 
ought to look into his Lot,tocontent him- 
ſelt with it, and follow it; for, to think 
to make ones Fortune by any other means, 
is, to have a mind to fail againſt Wind 
and Tide. | 

The ſecond thing that 1s neceſlary for a 

Young Man to do, 1s to know his good 
and ill Qualities ; for every thing in the 
World igmixt with Good and Evil. There 
15 no man but has ſomething good in him, 
which may become excellent, if it be cut 
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Such a one would have become a Great 
man, - if he had known his Strength, and 
perfected his beſt Talents. But the moſt 
part force their Gerizs, and loſe the Re- 
ward of their Courſe, becauſe they drive 
beyond the Poſts that ſhould bound their 
Career. 

He ought alſo to know his predomi- 
nant Detect:, for every body has ons, 
which counterhallances 3 in a manner his 
excelling good Quality ; and if one takes 
a Reſolution to deſtroy it, one may infal- 
libly ſucceed. But one ought to take it 
in good time, and to labour with a great 
deal of Courage and Perſeverance ; for 
*tis not a ſmall matter to deſtroy a Vice 
that 15 born, and has grown up with us. 

When a Young Maa ts arriv'd ſo tar, 
he ought not to think, that: he mult pre- 
ſently enter upon upon the Wor Id, and 
embark in ſome Employ; he muſt reflet 
upon it a long time firſt ; he muſt conſider 
his Abilities, provide himſelf of Patrons, 
and meaſure the. height of the Under- 
taking he pretends to; He ought, it 1 
may be allow'd the expreſſion, to feel 

the Pulſe of his Affairs, and to wait a long 

time, 1f it be neceilary ; for 1t belongs 

only to Wiſe men never to. PUoctPrnce, 
an 
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and be impatient for any thing. He that 
never grieves, or puts himſelf in a Paſſ- 
on, {ſhews that he 1s an abſolute Maſter of 
himſelf; and when once a Man is Maſter 
of himſe! f, he is not long after of others 
allo. 
Theres a certain term to bring great 
Deſigns to maturity ; thoſe that can ex- 
pect it, are commonly paid with Uſury 
for their Fatience; for, in many things 
Delay does more than Force. 
Precipitation ruins the beſt-laid Enter- 
prizes; whereas Patience ripens the molt 


difficult Deſigns, and renders the execu- 


tion of them ealje. 

' Not but that it becomes a Young Man, 
to tempt Fortune by fome bold and 
couragious Action ; for, on the contrary 
this way ſ{cldom tails of Succels, and the 
Character of Attempting is almoſt a cer 
tain Pledge or Security for the Succeſs 
of any Enterprize whatſoever. Nothins 
more reſembles:Sotti{hnels than Cowar- 
diſe ; whereas a little Br avery ſupplys 0i- 
tentimes the want of Ability. 

We eught not then to be afraid fo 
much of the Merit of others, nor {uer 
any Idea we may have of it oy give us 
any diſturbance betore *em ; tor, NOW 
much 
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much ſvever one is poſſeſs'd in Favour of 
a man of great Reputation, he ſhall not 
have a long time convers'd with him, be- 
fore he finds a great deal to be abated of 
the exceſs of his Reputation ; and that 
every one has his Weakneſles, which level 
him with the Vulgar, as muchas he 1s re. 
moved trom *em by his Merit. 

A man that 1s upon the Riſe dazles us 
if we regard him at any diſtance ; but let 
us come near him, and his Perſonal De- 
fects will immediately moderate the Fo- 
reign Gloſs that he but borrow*'d from 
his Rank and Dignity. 

Let us then beupon the guard, againſt 
a Power that an Imagination too favoura- 
bly byaſs?d uſurps over our Reaſon. It 
no more becomesa learned man to be fear- 
ful, tnan an ignorant to be bold. 

We ought to know how to undertake 
ſeaſonadly : *tis not enough to begin, we 
ought to know how to proceed in an Un- 
dertaking, , There area great many Men 
who are only good to broach an Afair, 
but are abſolutely unfit to finiſh it : ?Tis. 
from this Default that many great Battels 

have been gained without any great Ad- 
vantages to the Conquerors, becaule they 
tarried behind to reap the Fruit of the 
| | Victory, 
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Victory, when they ſhould purſuethe Ad-. 
vantages. And *tis from the fame Prin- 
ciple that a Stateſman, in Publick A?tairs, 
commits the ſame Soleci{ms, as a private 
Man does in thoſe of his Family. 

If a Man after having taken his Mea- 
{ures on all ſides, happens to ſucceed in a- 
ny thing, let him take a great deal of 
care not to ſuffer himſelf to be overcome 
with the flattering Deſign, which Selt-love 
inſpires thoſe with, who have too much 
Satisfaction in any happy Succeſs : for 
there 15 need of as much Moderation not 
to be corrupted by one's good Fortune, 
as Patience not to be caſt down at the 
bad : Beſides, one ought to have the pow- 
er to ſtop one's {elf in the middle of one”s 
moſt favourable Enterprizes : The Tor-. 
rent of Proſperity onght not to carry us a- | 
way againſt our Wills. ?Tis often times 
neceſlary not to deſire one's Victory as far 
as one might : a wiſe Retreat is no leſs 
glorious than a couragious Attack ; tis 
by retiring from the World in good time, 
that we can ſecure the Glory we have ac 
quired 1n it ; and *tis the CharaQter of a 


_ conſumated Merit, to be able to live in a 


Retreat with Honour, after having iuv'd 
17 the Publick with Luſtre. 
'T. SCe 
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See her c, my Lord, in what manner it 
ſeems to me, that- a young Man who 
would maintain an illuſtrious Figure in 
the World, ought to begin, proceed, and 
finiſh his Adtions. I am very well aſſu- 
red there are many other things might be 
{aid upon this Subject, but 1n the little I 
have writ upon this Occaſion, there 1s e- 
nough ro make me underſtood to one, that 
has had ſo much Experience as your Lord- 
ſhip, and whoſe Thoughts are ſo much 
elevated above thoſe of orher Men. 


i 
tan. 
__ 
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Re [ect F : 


I'S a great Advantage 
towards the Tranqui- 
ity of Life, to behold it through the moſt 
agrecable part of it : A thing mult be ve- 
Ty adverſe indeed, that one cannot draw | 
{ame profit from ; we grieve oftentimes, 
and give our ſelves abundance of trouble 
for ſomething that in a little time be- 
comes of it{elt eafte to us, 
2, Satyr may give us a great deal of 
pleaſure, whether we write it our ſelves 
q Or 
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or hear it from another ; but tits pleas 
{ure ſhould not inſpire us with a kind 
of Melancholy, that 1s io be ſeen in the 
Converſation of ſome People who are 
lerioully concerned at the Follies or Ex- 
travagancies of other Men ; who are not 
pleaſed with the Condition they find the 
World in, and do not conlider difa- 
greeable Objects, but to be difpleaſed 
with *em. What good did it do Hera- 
_ clizus to ſigh and grieve! Did he by thoſe 
means reform th: Abuſes of the Age ? 
The wiſeſt ſide is io take care of one's ſelf, 
and to leave to others the managing 
their own Perſons : Has not ny One C- 
nough to do with his own Attairs ! 

3. When a Man is in trouble, he ought 
to remember that he has had fome ta- 
 vourable minutes, and impute to his good 
Fortune all his former happinels ; in {hort, 
one 1s leſs Unhappy when one can charm 
one's Sorrows either by a remembrance, 
or an hope of a Condition more Happy. 

4. The greateſt part of Mankind look 
upon the Honours, Riches, and Pleaſures of 
others, as Adulterers do upon other Mens 
Wives,in deſpiſing thoſe they enjoy : Can- 
not a Man make uſe of Life with pleaſure 
without poſleſting all that may belong, to 


it? 
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it ? Why ſhould we make a Neceſlity of 
an hundred things without which we may 
live content enough, providing we be but 
a little reaſonable. 

5. Although Ambition oppole this, yet 
we are more at quiet when we conſider 
thoſe that are below us : ſhe would have 
us aſpire to the firſt Rank, and deſpiſe 
this petty ſort of Tranquillity ; but had ſhe 
any better recompenſe to put in its place ? 

6. The meaſure of our Happineſs ought 
to be taken from that of our Paſſions : he 
that has the feweſt deſires, hopes, or ſuch 
like other motions of the Mind, without 
doubt will be the moſt content. 

7. There is nothing except the deſire 
of Vertue, which ought to be limited, if 
one would live happy : For in fine, how 


many Vertues are there incompatible ? 


How many Undertakings which are not 
proper to all ſorts of People ? it ought to 
ſuffice us that acquit ourſelves in the Em- 


ploy wherein we are, and there to bound 


all our Duty. 

8. That Man's truly miſerable who 
goes to ſearch for Sorrows 1n Futurity ; 
*tis an Abiſs ſo profound that the proſpect 
from above is enough to fright one. To 
make uſe of the Moat g00d 1S a "wy rare 

ecret: 
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Secret: but not that a Man ought to be 
prepar'd for the different Accidents. of 
Life. This may {hield us from the In- 
ſults of Fortune. No Misfortune can 
happen to us when one has a ſufficient 
Fund of Patience and Reaſon to over- 
come it. 

9. ?Tis very much to mifunderſtand 
one's ſelf, to be troubled and frighted 
when one has done amiſs. A man muſt 
havea great deal of Vanity, not to know 
his Weakneſs. But if he knows it, at 
leaſt he may gam this Advantage by 
it, to remain ina calm Condition after a- 
ny Frailty whatſoever. © 2p 

10. There is nothing more frights the 
World than Death, as if it were not a 
paſſage to a better Life. Live well, and 
| the thoughts of Death will but create in 
you an exceſs of Joy. _ | 

It. Let not your Soul, prevented by 
any auſtere Maxims, hinder you from 
taking the innocent pleaſure of Life. 
There are ſome Men that build them- 
ſelves up a Merit, by refuſing the ſmalleſt, 
and moſt natural Sweers that Heaven has. 
been pleas'd to mingle with the Bitters of 
Lite, to render them ſupportable. 


* S0+- 
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12, Solid Content proceeds from a 
o00d Conſcience ; without that, there is 
no Pleaſure which does not become un- 
ealie, for there 1s.no body that receives 
more Satisfation or Uneaſineſs, than either 
to be in good or bad, Circumſtances with 
himſelf. Now *tis the thought that we 
have performed our Duty, that makes us 
be content at Home ; and on the other 
hand, nothing gives us more Pain and 
Inquietude, than the mortifying RefleCti- 
ons we make on the il] Diſpoſition of our 
Hearts. OE a. 

13. Happy is the Man who knows to 


make a right Judgment of what 1s truly 


Good, and truly Evil; for there are a 
thouſand falſe Scruples, that nevertheleſs 
give us true Vexations : And therefore, 
if we defire to regulate them, we muſt 
by no means reject the Natural Inſtincts 


we have of all that is really Good. The 


Quiet of thoſe Perſons who have loſt their 
Conſcience, 1s a' lamentable Lethargy, 
that leads to Infallible Deſtruction. 
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Sq Logick, by the ſame Hand. 


7 Nſtcad of a orcat number 6f Precepts, 
of which the Logick we learn at a 
College 1s wholly compos'd,and whichare 
for the-molt part, either Unprofitable, of 
too Intricate ; it ſeems to me, that theſe 
four only may ſuffice to all thoſe, who 
have a mind to condu& their Reaſon ſure- 
'& intheir Search after Truth. 

. We ought not to determine, 'That 4 
Yo Is, or is not, without having a 
Reaſon for it, that is exptain'd i in ſo clear 
terms that 1t may naturally convince the 
Mind. 


2, Por fear of ſuffering one's ml to be 


Jearry'd away by a Precipitancy of- Mind, 


or Prejudice, to which we are ſo obnoxi- 
ous, we ought to examine all the terms in 
which any Reaſon 1s laid down, dividing 
it into as many parts as we can : For it 1s 
fot poſſible for us; having our Minds ſo 


Jconfin*d, to judge well of a thing, unleſs 


we examine 1t peice-meal, 
. Moreover, we ought to eftabliſh an 
Order 1 in all the Thoughts that a Subje&t 
TIOE: is 


gone 
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is 61Pd with. That which 1s the moſt 
ſimple,moſt general,and moft eafie tobe un- 
der{tood, ought to precede that which is 
moſt confus'd ; becauſe there 1s nothing 
which is a greater help than this Order, 
to know it one be not deceiv*d in Reaſon- 
ing ; that is to ſay, in making one thing 
follow another. 

4. In fine, we ought to take a great 
deal of care, to make ſo exact an Enume- 
ration, that wemay be aſſur'd,that nothing 
is omitted. Tf but one thing be forgot, 
*tis impoſſible there ſhould not be ſome 
defect or other in what we propole. 


To comprehend in fewer Words theſe 
four Maxims, remember, 


1, Not to Judge of any thing which is 
obſcure, or without Proof, , 
_2, Divide thething youare to judge 
of 
3. FTakecaretohavea Method in your 
{houghts., 


2c Enumeration you make 


ia 
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Of the Multitude of Words, or the 
Number of Books, | 


Cannot well explain my Thoughts 
| upon this Subject, without making 
uſe of this Queſtion, iz, Whether it be not 
true, That thoſe who Divine, or Con- 
| jeQture upon any private Aﬀairs, do not 
ſpeak much more, and ſay many more 
things thai thoſe who kiow the Secret ? 
What is not daily ſaid about Afﬀairs of 
State,when tis the Prince only that knows 
the Myſtery ? One word from his mouth 
would explain better all the different 
faces of things , than all that the Po- 
liticians commonly babble. a7 
Hence it ſeems to me, That a Man may 
well think, that the more Books he ſees 
upon a Subject, the more he may conclude 
we know nothing of the Matter, Of e- 
very thing there is but one Truth to be 
known ; but tor want of this Knowledge, 
there is a multitude of groundleſs Con- 


jectures, - | 2 
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Of Moral Philoſophy. *- 


Oral Philoſophy ought to endeavonr 
to conduct us in the ſearch of 
Good, as Lozick guides us 1n the ſearch of 
Fruth. Meg ps | 
So then, that of 'the College is not truly: 
Moral Philoſophy ; tor *tis certainly true, 
thac it only propoſes ſome unprofitable 
Queſtions, concerning the | Idea that 
one ought to have of the Order of Things 
that create our Happineſs, of the number 
of our Paſſions, and other Metaphyiical 
Points' which ſerve for nothing elſe but 
Matter for a Diſpute. 


The true Moral Philoſophy ought. to 
teach us, | 


1. What 1t 1s truly to at like reaſon-. 
able Creatures, that is to fay,, with li- 
berty ; It therefore firſt treats of Humane 
Actions, that 1s ta fay, rational, or free. 

2, After having ſupposd, that no- 
thing but free Actions are Good, or 
IO ney - Evil 
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. Evil, it inquires what this Goodnels,. or 
Bvilneſs of our Actions is ; or if there can 
be any indifferent. 

. For this reaſon as the ooodneſs of our 
Aftions depends upon their Rule,and their 
End, it inquires what is the certaty-Rule, 
and the certain End, | 

4. Then it teaches us; That we have 
not her Rule but the Law of Ged, which 
1t conſiders tworways: 1. Asitis written 
in the Books of Moſes, &c. and the Goſpel, 
Interpreted according to the Fathers of 
| the Church,  And,. 2. In every Mars 
| Conſcience. 

. As to what concerns the End, it 
ſhows that it conſiſts not in Vertue only, 


which the Pagans ſought after with 10 


great a Paſhon, but thar God only ought 


to be the Oby <&, upon which all our Love _ 


1s.employ*d, p which it diſcovers to us the 
ablolute Neceſlity. 

6. Next, conlidering that the Paſſions 
area certain Obſtacle to it, it does not ſo 
much teach us to know them, as how to 
tame them, 


. Infine, becauſe Men are obliged by 


| the Neceſſities of Life, to live together, 
it ſpeaks of the Duries of Juſtice, which 
We qwe to one another, whatever con- 
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it5o Mazrims of Morality. 
dition we are in, It ſeems to me, that, 
_ tf every one followed theſe Rules in the 
' Study of Morality, one might make a 
much greater Progreſs, and find. more 
Pleaſure, than 1n the 1nſipid Syſtems of 
the Phyloſophy of the Schools. 
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Eaſon, which obliges us to be of: 
tentimes irreſolute 1n our Judg- 
ments, hecauſe the greateſt part of Ob- 
jects do not preſent themſelves to our 
Minds with proof enough to make them 
well underſtood, obliges us not to be fo 
in our AQtions ; for being to live with 
one another, *tis neceſſary to chuſe art laſt 
fome ſort of ConduQ, which we ſhould 
conſtantly obſerve, till we can find a 
better. 
For in the ſame manner, as a Man who 
' pulls down one. Houſe to build up another, 
makes choice,by way of Proviſion,of tome 
place where to ſtand while he builds it; 16 
when a Maa would examine with care 
his Thoughts, and reform his Soul irom 
the Prejudices it may have imbiÞb'd, he 
SEEK ought 
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ought to provide hunſelf, after the ſame 
manner, of a Morality which may ſerve 
him for a Rule. This Morality may be 
 reduc'd to four Maxims :; 


1. To obey the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
the Country where one is born, and to 
follow in ah things, the moſt moderate 
Opinions, without diſapproving, or con- 
demning any Perſon. 

2. To be ſo conſtant in this Conduct, 
that one has choſen, as not to have any 
regard to whatever may be faid, to put us 
out of conceit with it: Like in this to 


Travellers, who finding themſelves in a 


Forreſt, ought not to wander'this way, 
or that way,but go as directly as they can 
in' the ſame path, and not to change it, 
for idle Reaſons ; for at laſt they muſt 
come to ſome end,wherein all probability, 
they will be better than in the middle of 
the Wood. #08 

3. To deliver themfelves from all thoſe 


Diſquiets, which are wont to move thoſe 


feeble and ſtaggering Spirits, which ſufter 
themſelves to be turned inconſtantly by 
all ſorts of Examples: For theſe Agita- 
tions, and theſe unprofitable, and con- 
fusd Refleftions amuſe the Mind ; and 
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take away : from it all LIC force it ſhould 
have. 


4. Of all the kinds of Morality,we ought : 
| By han to make uſe of that which teaches. 


us to vanqui{h ourſelves, than that which 
has no other-end, but to triumph over 
Fortune, and to change our Deſires, with- 
out pretending to change any tlung in 
the Order of the World. I believe this 
was the Secret of thoſe Philoſophers, 
who, inſpite of the Incommodiries of 
Life, were able to diſpute Happineſs with 
their Gods ; But it is impoſſible to expe- 
Tience this Secret, unkeſs one be through- 
ly per ſwaded, that there 1s nothing tru- 
ly in our Power, but our Thoughts, and 
our Deſires. 

_ With theſe few Maxims one may ob- 
ſerve a regular ConduR, till one has form- 
ed another from long Expert tence, 1t it be 
poſſible to find a better , Life being ſhort, 


and the occaſions of improving 1t very 


rare, 
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To the Earl of Ormond 


* A LL Men have a mind to be Happy. 
'This Deſire leaves us not, during 

the courſe of our Lives;*tis a Truth where- 
J in all the World are of one Opinion. 

But to render our ſelves Happy with 
leſs trouble, and to be ſo with Security, 
{without fearing to be diſturb'd in one's 
Happineſs, we ought to act in ſuch a man-' 
ner, My Lord, that others may be ſo. 
with us; for, if one pretends to take care 
only of himſelf, he will find continual Op- 
poſitions : And when we will not be hap- 
py, but upon condition, that others may be 
10 hikewiſe, all Obitacles are removed, 
and all the World agrees with ns. 

*Tis this management .of Happineſs 
for our ſelves and others, which we ought 
to call Honeſty,and which properly ſpeak- 
Ing is nothing but Self-love well manag*d. 

Honeſty ought then to be conſider?d, 
as the. deſire of being Happy, but after a 
manner, that others may be {o too, Let - 
us look into, let us examine all Ver- 
wous Actions, and we {hall find they are 


al 
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all of this Nature, and that they all move 
upon the ſame Principle. Se. 

,To poſleſs this Honeſty in the higheſt 
Degree, we ought to have. a found Un-. 
derſtanding, and our Hearts honeſt, and 
both to agree together. - 

By the power of our Underſt anding,we 
know what 1s moſt Juſt,and moſt Reaſon- 
able to ſay and do; and by the Honeſty of 
the Heart, we never fail to be willing to 
do, and fay the ſame. 

 Whena Man has bur one of theſe two, 
he cannot pretend to compleat Honeity ; 
for the power of the former does vainly 
comprehend Reaſon and Juſtice : if the 
integrity of the Heart ben't on its fide, no-. 
thing 15 executed, nothing 15 done. And in 
Iike manner, if the integrity of the Heart 
be alone, and the Aſſiſtance of the Soul be 
wanting -to guide it, 1t will blindly feel 
out its way,without ever knowing exaQtly 
the road it ought to take. SE 

Theſe two things are Effential to make 
an honeſt Man; and ſince tis ſo rare a 


matter to ſee them ſeparately, how much | 


ought it to be more rare, to ſee them 
together? But, My Lord, when my 
meet 1n the ſame Perſon, What Greatneſs 

_ do they not ſhow, what Juſtice, what 
| __ Charms, 
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Charms, and what Reaſon? A Man of 
this Character compleats equally all his 
Duties, however extended, or different - 


they may be. 


He isa good SubjeQ, a good Father, a 


| ood Friend, a good Citizen, a good Ma- 


fter: He is Indulgent, Humane, Aſſhſt- 
ing, Charitable, and Senſible of the Mif- 
fortunes of another. 

He is CircumſpeQ, he is Modeſt, he 


doth .not att the Man of  Cenfure, or 


Pride ; he takes notice of another*s Faults, 


| but never talks of them, nor does ſeem 


to have ſeen them. 

He is not in the leaſt intereſsd, but, as 
he knows the Neceſfities of Life ; his Con- 
duct is always regulated, and he never 
lives in Diſorder. 

He 1s-not mov*d, but by true Merit. 
That which 1s calPd Grandeur, Authori- 
ty, Fortune, Riches; all theſe do not en- 
chant him, and ?tis this which hinders 
him from taking ſometimes the way to 


Fortune. 


Although he be agreeable, and of good 
Converſe, yet he is enough retir*d, and 
loves not a Crowd: So we may fee 
he ſeldom endeavours to ſhow hnnſelf up- 


-en the Theatre of the World ; but it his 


Birth 


- of Wit, but yet he makes a greater of 


 makeany Impreſſion upon his M:zd. 


to be, and how ir would bein effe@, if 
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Birth or Fortune are pleas'd to place him It 
there, as he has a vaſt Wit, as he 4s pro- Jn 
digiouſly Apprehenfive, Penetrating, Ex- 
pert, and what not, he periorms his Part Þ 
exceeclingly well. OE an 
'The honeſt Man makesa great account 


Reaſon. He loves Truth inall things ; he 
would willingly know all things, but is 
not vext, if he knows nothing. He takes 
care of all, examines all, knows the 
Worth, Force, and Weakneſs of all. He 
elteems nothing, but according to its true 
Value. The niceſt Errors and Dilap- 


pointments do not impoſe upon him, nor 


The honeſt Man, in ſhort, fays no- 
thing, and does nothing, which 1s not A- 
greeable, Juſt, Reaſonable, and which 
does not lead tothe making all Men Hap- 
Pr is then evident, My Lord, "That to 
make the World Happy, tis neceſſary | 
to eſtabliſh Honeſty in it. Bat to bring - 
this about, *twould not ſuffice to know in 
what Condition it 1s at preſent. in ; ?tis 
receſlary alſo, to know how it ought 


all Men were Reaſonable. , 
Q. 
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In the preſent Eſtate of the World, every 
thing 15 almoſt out of Order : Honeſty has 
no place in it, and honeſt Men liye in it 
25 1t were a ſtrange Country. 

— The Re-eſtabliſhment of Honeſty a- 
mongſt Men, would be eaſie for Kings ; 

and to accompliſh this great Work, they 

would have nothing elſe to- do, but to 

prefer good Men, and puniſh the bad. 
If all Men were. reaſonable, there 
 {yould be nothing among us, but our Na- 
- Ftural ates as Sickneſs,Old Age, and 
Jeat 1s | 603I0 1g 
, | Nevertheleſs, we have a thouſand o- 
thers, as Prevention, Madneſs, Ambi- 
tion, Perfidiouſneſs, Ignorance, and the 
Contempt of Knowledge. | 
There is nothing elſe in the World that 
attracts the eyes and eſteem of all Men, 
but great Birth, and the Glory of War ; 
all other Deſerts, if T may- {peak fo, are 
ad and languiſhing, and not taken no- 
ice of. 
?Tis very juſt that the Merits of War 
-hould be confided ; - the Fatigues , 
Wounds, and Death itic]f, . to which the 
3 Brave are {o often expos'd, ought yet to 
tr Þe more'taken notice of then they are : 
f Nevertheleſs, if one compares the He- | 
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-nours that are beſtowed upon 'em, with 
thoſe of Perſons dignify*d in other Arts, 
we ſhall find that they are enough re- 
warded. There is this unhappineſs 1n the 
Merit of the Mind, that few People un- 
derſtand it, and that even in this ſmall 
number there are ſome. who have no great 
efteem for 1t; ; 
Its not the ſame with Riches ; all the 
World efteems them, the Poor as well as 
theRich £ The other Gifts of Fortune have 
the ſame advaiitages ; the Men of the 
loweſt birth aim at Greatneſs, and do 
what they can to raiſe themſelves, ©. 


— 
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EN never comtnend freely, and 
1V 4 without intereſt : Some advant- 
age muſt come to *em, or it muſt coſt him 

ſomething conſiderable that has a mind 
to be well prai?d, . | 
 Thole that are of high Birth are contt- 
nually reſpected, their name alone 1s a 
great Elogy ; there is not a greater Pri- 

* viledge amongſt Men. 
pes The 
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Maxim 
 'The Conditions of the moft Unfortu- 


nate are the moſt deſpiſed; their Miſeries 
.alone are not enough, but thete muſt be 
added to *em Shame and Scorn ; Men are 

in truth very cruel. 


One muſt never. fay, Citizen, Coun- 
try Boor, and fuch like. All theſe names 
are injurious, and words of contempt ; 
one muſt endeavour to avoid *em , for 
they do but create malice amongſt Men : 


| but we muſt preſerve the names of Knave; 
'Traytor, Ungrateful Fellow, and others 
of ſuch nature, on purpoſe to caft a thame 
on thoſe that deſerve it. | | 
- We ought not to deſpiſe thoſe that are 

in want, but rather on the contrary give 


*tm ſome marks of our Eſteem : And as 
Contempt is, it may be, one of the great- 
eſt misfortunes of Poverty, we may {weet- 


en in ſome manner their troubles, by de- 


claring,without afteQation;that we do not 
eſteem *em leſs, however unhappy they be. 


' One muſt be affable and courteous to - 
- one's Domeſticks, and by this behaviour 


comfort ?em 1n theyr conditions. ?Tis the 
work of Fortune that they are ſo low, and 
that we are above em. 


We muſt not be rigorous 1n what regards 


our own intereſts: Nothing becomesa Man 
MEN better 
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| betterthantoreleaſea little of hispriviledge, 


One muſt avoid great Play, *tis a Divers Þ 
tiſement too dangerous; Anger, Heat and 
Quarrels accompany it always : it pro- 


_ cures a Manoften times bad nights,and at 


long run it perpetually incommodes him : 
Nor is this all, he muſt be always upon his 
gard, leſt he be cheated, and *tis but an 
uneaſie condition to be always' as in an 
Enemy*'s Country, 

A Man ought not to have any thing re- 
markable or too gay in his Habit, Dif- 


courſe, or Manners : It ſeems to me that 


the modeſt Air becomes one- better than 
that which they call the Be/-azy ; *tis good 
to have in one's Countenance ſomething 
great, that procures both Eſteem and 
Reſpect; butthe Courteous, and Honeſt 
Air does not create leſs good Effects ; *tis | 
from thence that we make our ſelves be- 
lov*d : For the fierce Air that 1s ſo much 
eſteenvd, in my Opinion, is only proper 
tor War. -- . | 
We ought to learn not to diſquiet our 
ſelves, and to ſtudy well this Leflon. _ 
The Court, at -1 may fay fo, is an Epi« 
tome of the whole Kingdom ; whatever 1s 


moſt Exquiſite and Pure, is there met 


with, The manner of ſpeaking, the 


Modes; 
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thz Modes, the Air, and the Cuſtoms are 
- there excellent. The greateſt part of theſe 
| things are-not learnt, but by the Succeſs, 


as Phyſick is not well under{tood, but by 


| Experience : However, it feems to me, that 


one ought to endeavour to know them by 


their Cauſes, which would be the beſt and 


ſureſt way. And to thisend, we ought to 
know the nature of thoſe things which 
pleaſe,and be skilPd in the Hearts of Men. - 
\ There 1s no other Study, but how to 


| pleaſe in the Courts of Princes, becauſe 


K wes ems Fr ares 


there a Man makes his Fortune by ren- 


gring himſelf agreeable, Hence ir comes; 


that Courtiers are {o Polifſht, On the con-. 


'trary, in Towns and Republicks where 


Men manage their Affairs by Labour, the 
the laſt of their Cares 1s to Pleaſe, and tis 
that which renders ther ſo Clowniſh. 
That which we call the La# in a Figu» 
rative Sence, 15 a very rare thing, and is 
found bur in very few People. One can . 
ſearce learn it, . or teach it, but it muſt be 
born with us, Exquiſite Knowledge ſeems 
to be above it, and carries a greater Lati- 
tude ; bur in truth, for the Commerce of 
the World, and moſt affairs of Life, a 
true Judgment equals its Worth, and poſ= 
kelles its place. * When we have got this | 
L1 Advantage 
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Advantage, we ought not to deſpiſe thoſe 
_ which have it not. | 

To be agreeable, and good Company, 
a Vian ought to think diſcreetly, and rea- 
dily upon all that'is faid in Converſation ; 
and this cannot be, if one has not an ex- 
cellent Wit, a great deal of Memory, and 
an Imagination fuitable. One ought alſo 
to be Maſter of one's Language, by know- 
ing all the Niceties, Beauties, and Delica- 
Cies of 1t. 

We ought to {uit ourſelves to the Ca- 
pacittes of thoſe we converſe with, and 
to take in ſome manner, the Heighth, and 
the Degree of their Wit. We ought to 
take a great deal of care not to affect the 
Vanity to be the head of the Company, 
One makes himſelf morc agreeable, when 
one hears willingly, and without Jealou- 
{ie ; and ſuffers others to have Wit as wel! 
as himſelf. 

\. There 1s no Subjett ſo barren, upon 
wiuch there may not be ſomething well 
{aid ; but even when the Subject affords 
nothing, a Man of ſenſe hasalways in Re- 
ſerve, ſome agreeable manner of ſpeaking, 
of which he 1s an abſolute Maſter, and 
which can never fail him ; Apt Words are 
rare, and depend upon Tumeand Chance. 
Brie; bes Narrataves 
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- Narratives and Stories do not always 
ſucceed ; we ought not to make uſe of them” 
often ; but when we find ourſelves enga- 
ged in them, we mult take care that they 
be not long, and that there be always 
ſdmething particular and diverting te fur- 
prize the Company. One muMayoid Re- 
petitions. We care not to hear what 
we know already, and we can reap no 
more benefit by, | 
Things that are New, Great, Univerſal, 
and thoſe which have the Air of great Pers 
ſons, are always pleaſing, becauſe Men 
are Curious ; becauſe they deſpiſe thoſe 
things that are limited, and of ſmall conſe- 
quence, and are commonly very much 
affected with Grandeur. : 
"Tis for this Reaſon, that what comes 
from the Country, from little Towns, and. 
private Quarters, is but indifferently receiv- 
ed. Weareapt toimagine, that Politeneſs, 
and a good Tat 1s not to be found there. 
The ſame Reaſon eccafions alſo, that 
Figures drawn from War, Hunting, and 
the Sea, are ſo well receiv'd; and that 
we cannot endure thoſe that are taken' 
trom mean Profeſſions ; - of which the 
World makes: but {mall account. 
Ll 2 . One - 
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One muſt not expect, that Converſa- 


. tions ſhould be always equal; they depend. 


upon Chance, as well as other things, 


A Man can't become Learn'd, or A- 


greeable, if he does not love Reading ; 
without it the beſt natural Parts are com- 


monly dryggnd barren. 


He ought to behave himfelf ſo, that. 


in his Actions, Diſcourſe, and Manners. 
there may be always a certain Alr of 
Politenefs, that never forſakes him : No- 
thing is more ſhamefut than to be TIg- 
norant. - 

-Politenefs is a mixture of Diſcretion, 


- Civility , Complaiſance , and Circum- 


Pn; accompanied with an agreeable 
\ir ſcatter*d throughout, whatever one 
fays, or does.. And.as ſo many things 


are Effentially neceſſary to. acquire this 


Potiteneſs, it is. no wonder if it is un- 
common.  _. = 

Whether it is; that Women are natu- 
rally more Polite, or that to pleaſe them, 
the Spirit raiſes, and embellithes itſelf; 
'tis, principally. from them, that this Po- 
litene(s 1s learnt. k 
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A Letter to Monſieur Juſtel. 
By Mr, Savage. 


FJ Am over-joy*d to fee you in Erglazd. 
The Converſarion of a Man ſo Know- 
ing, and fo Curious as you, will give me 
a great deal of Satisfaction. Bur per- 
mit me to difapprove of the Reſolution 
you have taken to quit Fraxce, 10 long as 
T ſee you maintain for her 16 tender, 
and fo loving a Memory. When ſee 
you doleful and deſolate on the ſhoar of 
our. Thames wiſhing for. Paris ; you hut 
me in mind of the poor 1/rae/ites bewail- 
ing their Yeraſelem upon the Banks of Ex- 
phrates. Either live happy in' Exglazd, 
n an entire Liberty of Conſtzence, or 
accommodate your ſelf to the Catholick 
Religion 1n your own Country, to enjoy | 
the advantages you thirſt after. ; 
Is it poſſibk, that Images, Ornaments, 
Ceremonies, and other fuch like things, 
upon which you eſtabliſh ſo many ul 
grounded Diſputations, and which you 
make fo unreaſonably the SubjeCt of Se- 
| [paration ; ſhould trouble. the Quiet of 
Nations, and be the cauſe of ſo many 
| -H1 3 * .-- ot 
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great Misfortunes which happen to Men. 


I confeſs, *tis a good thing, to ſearch 
God in Spirit and Truth. This firſt Eſ- 
ſence, this ſoveraign Intelligence deſerves 
our moſt purifi*d Speculations. But-when 
we have a mind to diſengage our Soul 
from all commerce , with our Senſe, are 
we aflurd, that, an abſtracted Know- 
ledge is not loſt in wandring Thoughts, 
and does . nat. create more Extravagan- 
cies than it diſcoyers Truths ? Whence, 
think. you, comes the Abſurdity of ſo 
many. Sefts. ſcatter'd through the World, 
but. from deep Meditations, where the 
Mind, -as it were in a Dream , meets 
with nothing but. .tts own pr oper Fan- 
Cies ? 

Forget Sir, this melancholy Dilgult you 
haye to our Images. Images ſtop in a 
ner, this Spirit ſo difficult to be fix- 

Moreover, there 15 nothingmore na- 
wear to Man than Imitation ; and of all 


Imitations, there. is nothing ſo lawful as 


thar of a Picture, which repreſents to us 
caly what we ought to Worſhip, 

"Che Tdea of vertaous Perſons creates in 
us a love of Vertue; and produces a juſt 
deſire to attain that Perfection which they 
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There are Emwulations of Holineſs, as 
well as Jealovſies of Glory ; and if the 
Picture of Alexander animated the Am- 
bition of Ceſar to a Conqueſt of the 
World, the Image of our Saints may well 
excite 1n us the ardour of their Zeal, and 


 inſpireus with that happy Violence whuch 


raviſhes Heaven. < 
Tallow you,thatthe Old Teſtament did 
not permit us to form any thing that look- 
ed like the reſemblance of God. "This 
Gol painted himſelf in the great Work 
of the Univerſe. The Heavens, the Sun, 
the Stars, the Elements were the Images 
of his Immenſityand Power. The won- 
dertul Order of Nature expreſt his Wit- 
dom to us. Our Reaſon, which would 
know all, finds in her ſelf a kind of Idea of 


this Infinite Being ; and this was all that 


could bz ftigur'd of a God, who did no 0- 
therwiſe diſcover hinaſelf to Men, but by 
lus Works. 
_ Butitis not thus in the New Alliance. 
Since that a God is become Man for our 
Salvation, we may well make toour ſelves 
Images of him, to ſtir us upto the know- 
ledge of his Goodneſs and Love : And iu - 
effect, if rhoſe are condemn'd as Here- 
ticks, that deny'd his Humanity, is not 
Ll 4 WE: + 
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it a ſtrange Abſurdity-to call us Idolaters . ] 
for loving to ſee it repreſented ? You are 
commanded to think always of his Paſ- 
fion, to metlitate always upon his Suffer- 
 ferings, and 1t yet 1s madea crime in us, to | 
have Figures that ſhould ſupport the Re- 
w@2cmbrance of them, ECL oY > 
- They would have the Image of his 
Pearl always preſented to our Souls, 
but wot allow of any before our Eyes. 
- Your Averfion for the Ornaments of 
our Prieſts has no better Foundation. Do 
not you know, Sir, that God took the 
pains himſelf, to ordain even the Fringe 
of the Habit of the High Frieft * And 
do you find that our Pontifical Habits are 
very different from thoſe under the Jew- 
11h Occonomy ? : £ [x 
You are not le{s forward to deny us our 
Muſick, than to condemn our Images. 
You ought to have remembred, Sir, that 
David recommended nothing frequenter 
to the Iſraelites, than to: ſing the Prailes 


 Þof the Lord, withall ſorts of Inſtruments. 


The Muſick of our Churches exalts the 
Soul, purtfies the Spirit, infpires the Heart, 
and rectifies, or augments the Devotion, 
When a Miſtery, or a Miracle 1s treated 
of, you underſtand nothing but Senſe and 
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| Reaſon. In Natural things, which lead, 


to Purity, Senſe and Reaſon are your E- 


' nemies. There you give, all to Nature, 


here to Grace ; there one can-alledge no- 


- thing ſupernatural but you laugh at it : 


Here one ſays nothing of Humane to you, 


{| but you think it Prophane, and Impious, 


Contrarieties have laſted but too long. 
Agrec with us about the lawful eſtabliſht 


_ Cuſtoms, and we will write with you a- 


gainſt the Abuſes thithavebeenintroduc'd. 
As to the Dodrine of our Church, 
touching the rea! Preſence of the Body of 

Jeſus Chriſt in the Sacrament of our Al- 


far, you- have' no more reaſon to diſpute 
' it. - You fay, that it is. dithcult to agree 


with us about a Body without Figure and | 
Extenſion ;\ But 1s it*more eaſle for us to a- 
gree with you about your Spiritual eating - 
it? After this manner, who eats really 


| the Subſtance of this ſame Body ? The 
_ difficulty of comprehending the Miſtery, 


is it leſs great on your ſide? And 1s not a 
Miracle as neceſtary ta your Opinion, as 

ours ?.. | 
So that, if in ſpite of all this, the love 
of a Separation ſtill poſſeſſes you, .and 
that you cannot diſengage your ſelf from 
the prejudice of your Sentuwents; do not 
T8 /vas | * oo 
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complain of that which is taken from 
*you as an Injuſtice, but rather-be thank- 
ful for that which you have lett as a Grace. 


Melancholly ' Muttering , and © Oppoſ: , 
tion, will rather hurt than ſerve you. 


Whereas a Conduat more reſpeCtful, 
and an. Intereſt more diſcreetly manag'd, 
than violently - maintain'd, might hinder 
the defign-of your Ruine, uf 1t were 
thought on. .. _ 

\. One of the chiefeſt points of Diſcretion, 
and theofteneſt recommended, is to reſpect 
in all Countries the Religion of the Prince. 
To condemn the Belief of the Soveraign, 
is to. condemn the. Soveraign himſelf ar 
the ſame time... A Proteſtant; who 1n 
his Diſcourſe, or Writings, taxes the Ca- 
tholick Religion of Idolatry, accuſes the 
King by a neceſſary Conſequence to be 
an Idolater ; and makes an aſſault upon 
him in his own Dominions ; which the 


fer. 

I know well, that I exhort you to no 
purpoſe,in the humour you areat preſent, 
A. Sentiment as it were natural, which 1s 
torm?d in our firſt Impreſſions ; the 1n- 
clination one has for ancient Cuſtoms; the 
difficulty that one ſuffers to quit a : 
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Emperours of Rowe would never ſuf- 
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lief one has been born in, to.embrace ay 
rother which one has always oppos'd'P 
a delicacy of Scruple, a falle opinion of 
Conſtancy, are bonds which will not eaſi- 
ly be broken. - Bur then at leaſt leave to 
your Children' the liberty of chuſing 
that which your long Engagements will 
not ſuffer you to dg. 

' You complain '@f the Edit, that ob- 
liges- them ta chooſe a Religion at ſe- 
ven years old ; Now this 15 the great- 
eft favour could have been done them ; 
by that they are reftar*d-to their Coun- 
. try which you robb?d: them -of ; It re- 
_ turns them into the: Boſom of the Com- 
 mon-wealth, whence you drag'd them ; 
It makes them capable of Honours and 
Dignities, that. Ju had excluded them 
from, | 
Do not efvy, them Sir, thoſe Advans» 
rages that you-will not benefit by ; and 
keeping your Opinions and Misfortunes 
to your ſelf, remit the care of their Re- 
ligion to Divine Pr ovidence, which ſhews 
itielf ſo viſible in ſuch a conduet. 

Where is the-Father who does not in- 
ſpire the Zeal of his Party, as well as his 
| Religion, into his Children? And what 
ors any one know what may wg: 
FOLTY 
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from this Zeal? whether it will proceed to 


Try or Piety ? if it will produce Crimes | 


'or Vertues ? In this Uncertainty, Sir, re- 
-mit all things to the diſpoſition of a Law, 
which has no other end; then the Publick 
Good, .and the particular Intereſt of your 
Family. ved 


— bad 


_ A Letter to Monſreur the Count de C. 

_ _- Bythe ame Hand,” 
A 5S Lintereſt my felt infinitely in all 
| that concerns Four , the particu- 


2ars of your gallant Attions have created 
in me a ſincere pleaſure. Perſons that 


— — 


_ - have been perfeRtly acquainted with em, 


have taken the pains to ſend me an ac- 
eount of ?em ; and I ſhould be ready to 
complain to you, for concealing them as a 
Secret, if I did not fear to diſturb a Joy 
1o great as yours, by - reproaches of 
Friendſhip. 24, "PARTS EOLN: 
How my Glorions are you, Sir, after 
having ſo often given proofs of your Va- 
four againſt the Enemies of the State, to 


have vanquiſh'd, amidſt the Delights of | 


the City, the moſt mercileſs Creature, 
41 the World, and who had defy*d all ws 
| ' Earth, 


__ 


A Letter. "2 


| Earth ? I know that charming Perſon in, 


whom Beauty, Wit, and Manners ſeem 


to diſpute which ſhall gain her the great-" 


elt Eſteem : lovely, delicious, and now, 


for you only becomes a Lover, In truth, _ 


Sir, I enter into thoſe very Tranſports 
. which have made you forgetallthe World, 


tO 1mprint in your Soul only the Idea of a _ 


Perſon ſo accompliſht : I pardon your a- 


bandoning yourſelf wholly to-her; and. 


conceive-1t is difficult for you to have an 
Kindneſs left for Madam de L. who 1s ſo 
much below her in Charms of Body. - 
 Butat length, Sir, your forgetting and 
abandoning,excuſable in the beginnings of 


ſo great a Fortune, would be ſo no longer 


if they ſhould laſt always : You know that 
Madam 3de L. has a Merit very much 
diſtinguiſht : you know all that you owe 
her. She loves you as much as ever any 
lov'd : Ought not her Love then to take 
place of Beauty ? And this Acknowledg- 
ment, with which you were {mitten ſo 
much heretofore, does it not oblige you 
to ſome manner of Return ? 

. For my past, I confeſs to you, that the 


| Deſcription ſhe makes of your Inſenſibili- 


ty, and of her. Griefs, 1s ſo lively and 
touching in the Letter ſhe weit'to me up- 


” % 
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. on this Subject, that T cannot avoid en- 
tring:nto her Intereſts : Suffer then, Sir, T 
beſeech you; my Remonſtrances ; you owe 
this to our Friendſhip, and I owe them to 
the Confidence that an Unhappy Lady 
has repos'd in me. | 
- Ido not mean here that you ſhould for- 
fake in favour of her, this Beauty that fo 
bewitches you :- you have nothing more 
to do than to give yourſeli.the trouble to 
deceive Madam L. You will do it eaſily 
becauſe ſhell aſſiſt you herſelf. And be- 
lieve you will not pretend'to ſo ſqueamiſha 
conſcience as to make a {cruple of it. 
_ You are not 1gnorant that your new 
love will:be 'mixt with ſome Confuſions 
and Coldneſles : you may allow thoſe In- 
tervals to Madam L. and ihell be con- 
rent with fem; and you may make uſe of 
her to re-inflame the fires of- Pother, that 
unlucky: Accidents -or a' meer Ceſſation 
A may extinguiſh, «You | 
Yet once more, Sir,-do fot deſpiſe a 
Woman'that a great many others would 
be glad of ; permit her*to: think that ſhe 
has yet ſomeplace in your- breaſt. ' Acr- 
| biades' did not diſdain to' ear courle. Bread 
+ and black: Porridge with the-Lacedemoni- 
© #35, 'afterhehad taſted the Delights o A- 
Th | FNeas : 


pw 
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thens ; he came out of the arms of the 
lovely Aſpaſia, the moſt charming Crea- 
ture of all Greece, where he enjoyed. all 
the Spirit and Delicacy of a tender Love, 
and yet ſubmitted himſelf to the Em- 
braces of the Queeri of Sparta, whole Man- 

' ners were fulſom, and who was very far 
from having the Charms of Apaſia. _ 
See here, Sir, an Example to follow ; 
conſider alſo with a little attention, the 
CharaCter of Alcibiades, and you may 
tind it throughout to have much reſem- 
blance with yours ; which I preſume will 
not be thought diſadvantageous. 


/ - — 
_ Fs 
R—_—— = 


A Letter to Madam D. D. B.E. 
By the ſame Hand, 212-4 


Rom what I underſtand, Madam, 
kk you'vea mind to becomea Religious: 
thank God for it with all my heart ; ha- 

'ving more need in your Converſation of 
the Purity of Sentiments, you are about 
to have, then all thoſe you may be inſpired 
with from the Converſation of Men. 

I conjure you, then in the name of 
Heaven, to take up a ſincere Devotion ; 
| * | and 
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176  # Letter, 
and to render it fuch as it ought tobe, take 
careto avoid the Defects which rhat of 0- 
ther People is ſo often accompanied with. 
There are ſome Men who think they 
have the ardour of a lively Zeal, There 
are ſome who enjoy themlelves in a good' 
and ſolid Piety, There are others who - 
could be able:to die for God, through the 
Sentiments of a couragious Faith. But 
in truth there are very few who can live 
according to the Laws of the. Goſpel-and - 
Religion. Pi 
You, may expe&t all from their Heat, 
where there is occaſion to'employ 1t :. but 
you muſt hope almoſt nothing 5a 'em 
where there 1s need ofConſtancy'and Dil- 
_ cretion. 7 OR 
Let us fee how they behave themſelves 
in things which God requires from their 
s Submiſhon: and when they ſhow a Rule 
1n their Manners, a Modeſty in their Con- 
verſation, a Patience in Injuries, then will 
I be eonvinc'd of their Devotion by their 
Conduct. - oc ory 
Govern yourſelf, Madam, by the Er+ 
rors of others ; and having a mind to give 
yourſelf to God, let that leſs-enter into 
your Devotion which you-love, than that 
which pleaſes him. If you do not take 
| care - 
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care 1n this, your heart may bear its in- 
clinations to him without receiving the 
impreſſions of his Grace, and you will be 
altogether your own, when you think you 
are altogether his. _ | | 
Not but that there may be an holy and 
happy Agreement between his will and 
yours: you may love what he loves ; you 
may delire what he defires: but we do 
commonly by a pleaſing- and ſecret Im» 
preſſion, that which we deſire of our- 
ſelves; and tis this which ought to ren- 
der us more aftentive and inclin'd to do 
nothing but by a'conſideration of what he 
EnJoyns. _ = 

You need not nevertheleſs for this rea- 
ſon ſubje& yourſelf wholly to the Con- 
duct of thoſe DireCters, who make uſe 
in their Maxims of a certain Spiritual 
niceneſs which you do not underitand, nor 

perhaps they themſelves. The Will of _ 
God 15 not ſo conceaPd but it may bz 
diſcover*d by thoſe who have a mind to 
follow it ; and generally ſpeaking yowll 
have leſs need albiarion tian Submil- 
fon. Thoſe things which have relation 
to your deſires, are eaſily underſtood, and 
eaſily follow'd : 'ihote which encounter 

your inclinations explain theinſelves ex | 
M m nough ; 
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nough ; but Nature reſiſts, and an indo- 
cible Soul defends its ſelf from their Im- 
preſſion. I ſhould defire then, Madam, 
two things of you, 1n the Devotion you 
are about to engage your ſelf 1n : the firſt 
is, That you would take care not to raiſe 
your Heart to God , becauſe you be- 
lieve it more proper for the Paſſions of 
Men. The ſecond 1s, 'That you would not 
diſguiſe your Animoſities under an' ap- 
pearance of Zeal, or proſecute thoſe you 
wiſh il! to, under a falſe pretence of Pis- 


ty. 


A Relation of -a Diſpute between the 
HMareſchalof Hocquincourt, and 
Father Canaye, a Feſuite. By 
MD. - 


' A S I din'd Pather day; with the Mz- 
Y reſchal a Hocquinconrt, Father Ca- 

'  zzaze, who din'd there alſo, ler fall the 
Diſcourſe inſenſibly, upon the Submiſſion 
. of the Spirit that Religion requires of 
us ; and having related to us many new 
Miracles, and ſome modern Maas" , 
Rn 1e 
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| he concluded, that we ought ro avoid 


more than.the Plague, thoſe head-ſtrong 
Spwits, who would examine all things by 

Reaſon. FP a Bok 
Fo whom do you talk of head-ſtronz 
Spirits, ſays the 'Mareſchal? And who has 
known them better than me ? Bardozwalle 
and St. Thibal were the beſt of my 
Friends; *twas they thatengag*d me-on 
the {ide of - Monficur /* Comte, againſt 
Cardinal Rzcheles. If T were acquainted 
with many more of. theſe head-ſtrong 
Wits,I would write aBook of all they have 
ſaid. Bardyzville being dead, and St. Tha 
bat reti'd' into Holland, T entertaiwd 4 
Friendſhip with Lafrete, and Saxve Beaf 3 
theſe were not head-{trong Wits, but 
brave Men. ' Lafrete was a gallant Man, 
and my very good Friend, and I think 
that T have ſufficiently teſtif?d my ſelf ro 
have been his, in the Diſtemper that he 
dy'dof, Tiaw him die of a ſmall Feaver, 
which would have ſcarce killed a Wo- 
man; and was enrag?d to ſee Lafrete, that 
Lafrete who fought Boateville, go out, 
neither better nor worſe, than a Far- 
thing Candle. We were concernd, Sauve 
Beaf and 1, to preſerve the Honour of our 
Friend, which made me take a re{olution 
M m 2 to 
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to kill him with a Piſtol-bullet, - that he 
might dyo like 'a Man of. Courage. IN 
clapt the Piſtol to his Head, when a cer- 
tain Bougre of a Jeſuit puſhr my Arm a- 
fide, and hinder*d my Defign. - This put 
me in ſo. great a rage, that preſently Lt re- 
ſolv'd ro. become a Funſenise. 

Take notice , my. Lord, ſays the Fa. 
ther, take. notice how: Saran is always ly- 
ing in wait forus. Circuit Querens quem 
Dewvaret ;. You coneeivea kind of Diſplea- 
{ure againſt our Order, which he takes oc- 
cafion of to ſurprize.and devour you ; 
nay, worſe. than, devour you, to make 
you-;turn TFarſeniit: Vigilate , Vigilate; 
One: ,cannot- be too much upon - his 
guard. againſt the common Enemy of 
Mankind: | 
- The Father's in the tight, ſays the Ma- 
reſchal ; T have heard," that the Deviline- 
ver fleeps. We muſt have a good Guard, 
a good Foot, and a.,good Eye.upon him. 
But let's leave the Devil and diſcourle of 
the things I love. I have lov*d War above 
all things; , Madam de Movbazon next to 
War, and ſuch as you ſee me, Philoſophy. 
after Madam de Monbazon. You have 
reaſon: ro:: love War, replys. the Father, 
and War allo loyes you ; ſhe has crown'd 
you 
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1likewiſz withHonour. Dowtyouknow 
that I am alſo a Warrior ? The King has 
yen me the Direction of the Hoſpital of 
1s Army in Flanders : Is not thisenough 
tobe a Warrier ? Who would ever have 
believ*d that Father Canaye ſhould ever 
have become a Soldier? I am ſuch, z»y 
Lord, ' and do not render leſs Service 
to God in the Camp, than I d1d in the 
College of Clermont, You may then love 
War innocently ; to go to War, 1s to 
love one's Prince; and to - ſerve one's 
Prince, 1s to ſerve God. 

But as: for what concerns Madam de 
Mczbazon ; if you have lufted after her, 
you muſt permit me to tell you, that your 
Deſires were-criminal. You {ſhould not 
luſt after her, »zy Lord, but love her with 
an innocent Friendſhip. 

What, ſays the Mareſchal, would you 
have me love like a Sot? "The: Mareſchat 


would, my Father, I would-------—- You 
underſtand me well. I would------- Oh 
how many I would? In truth, »wy Lord, 
you rally with a good Grace, Our Fa- 
 thers of .St. Loxzs would be aſtoniſnt at 
theſe I woulds.; When one. has been a 


M m 3 great 


og 
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great” while in the Army, one learns*to 
bear all. No more, tio'more, you ſpeak 
this, y Lord; Iſuppoſe to divert your lelf. 
"T'here1s no ſuch Divertiſement it, Fa- 
ther : Do you know NP © 
lov*d her?” Ufque ad Aras, My Lord/;'No, 
Aras, 'my. Father. © Look here, fays the 
Marſhal, taking a Knite, and graſping the 
Hatt taft in his hand, ' look here, zf fhe had 
commanded me to kill you, T'would have bu- 
riea the” Blade ' in your Heart. Father 
Cznaye ſurpriſed at” this Diſcourſe, ' and 
more trighted at the Tranſport, had*im- 
mediate recourſe to his Mental Devotion, 
and prayed God fecretly, that he woul4 
deliver him from the danger wherein'he 
found ' himſelf. But not Cs alto- 
ether ro. Prayer, he leap'd 'infenitbly 
out of the MarſhaPs reach, by an unper- 
ceivable 'motion of his Burtocks. © The 
Marital followed him in the like manner; 
and. oe thar had feen his Knite always 
ited up, would have {worn; that he was 
g0me to put his Order into Execution, 
My :1] Nature made me take pleaſure a 
vhile inthe fears of our Revetend Spark; 
bur. tearing--at length (that the Mar- 
ihal in his 'Franfports ; might 'render 
that Scens melancholy which was Een 
{ Sigh only 
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- only pleaſant, T caus'd him to remember, 
that Madam de Mapbazoz was dead ; and; 
told him, That fortunately the Father Cas. 
aye had nothing to; fear from a Per {on 
that wasnomore.. .. 

God does all for the beſt, replies the 
Marſhal : The faireſt Woman .in the 
World; began to play -the fool. with me 
when ſhe dy'd.. 'There was always near 
her a certain Abbot de Race, who talkt to 
her of Grace before People , and enter- 
tain'd her . with other things | in private, 
This made me forlake the Jaxſeniſtx; be- 
fore I neyer miſs'd a Sermon of Father 
Deſmarez, and never {ivore, but by the 
Gentlemen of Port- Royal, I have alw 'ays 
been at, Confeſſion with the Jeſuits ſince 
that time : And if my. Son has ever any. 
Children, 1 am refolv*d; they. ſhall ſtudy 
at; the Colledge of Clermont , upon pain 
of being diſinherited. - Oh, how won- 
derful are the Ways of. God ! crys out 
Father Caraye : How profound. 1s ' rhe 
Myſtery of his Juſtice ! A little Weather- 
cock of a Janſexiit, to follow a Lad 
whom my Lord wiſht well to. The mer- 
ciful God madeuſe of: Jealouſie to put the 
Conſcience of my, Lord into our hands; 
Mryabilia Fudicia tua Domine , Wonderful 
are thy Tgnens, 2 Lord ! Af 
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After the goed Father had finiſht his 
pious RefleCtions, F thought it might be 
permitted me to enter; into the Diſcourle ; 


and I askt the Marſhal, If. the Love of _ 


| Philoſophy had.not ſucceeded his Paſſion 
for Viadam de Monbazon ? 
£ have lov'd. Philoſophy but too well, 
faid the Marſhal, 1 ark lov'd it but too 
well; but 1 have at length left it, and will 
trouble my head with it no-mgre. A Dog 
ct a Philoſopher had ſo puzzled my. Brain 
about our firſt Parents, the Apple, the 
Serpent , Terreitrial - Paradiſe, and the 
Cherubins, that I was about to' believe 
nothing of the matter. 'The Devil take 
me, it I beheved any thing: then, but 
from that time, I would have cr ucify'd 
myſelt tor m Religion. ?Tis not- rhat 1 
{ze more Ps ON 13 1t now, -but on the con- 
trary, {5 than ever : But I cannot'help 
telling you , I would nevertheleſs hav 
ſacrizc'd mylelt our Knovung where- 
fore. 
So much the. better, my Lord, nies 
the Father, with atone of. Noſe Pay, de- 
vout, fo much the better ; that ſhews they 
are riot Humane Mot ions, but that they 
proceed from God; No reaſon ! that 15 
rhe tae Religion which has no bone. 
_ What 
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 Whatan extraordinary Grace, »zy Lord, 
has :Herven: heftow?d upbn you: Eftore 
fant Trfantes; beas Infants. Infants have 
yet their: Innocehee, and why? becauſe 
they have no reaſon; Bear; Pauperos Spiri- 
ia, Bleſledare the Poor i in Spirit: they ſin 
not; the reaſon is, that'they have no Rea- 
ſon. ' No Reaſon, I cannot help relling on 
wherefore, Oh excellent Words ! 'they 
ought to be writ in Letters of Gald : Ti 
z9t that 1 ſee more Reaſon in it, but on the 
contrary lefs than ever, In truth, this is, 
Divine tor them that have any taſt of Hea- 
venly- Things : No Reaſon, what an Cex- 
traordinary Grace, my Lord, has Gol 
beſtow*d upon'you : ? 

The Father. had gone on far OFT with 
his: Inve&ives againſt Reafon, bur that 
Letters were brought from Courr to the 
Marſhal, which interrupted ſo Pious an 
Entertainment. The Marſhal read them 
{oftly/to himſelf, and afrerwards he was 
pleas'd to tell the Company what they 
containd :_ If I had a mind to {ſeem a Po- 
liticiah, as others do ,'T ſhould retire i::- 
to my Cloſet, to read Diſpatches from 

the Court ; but 1 always act and ſpeak 

with an open Heart. The Cardinal ſends 

me: ward, That Stenay's taken, that the 
| Conrt 
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Court will be herein eight days; andthe 
| Command of the Army, which made the 
Siege, is. given me, to -g0.and relieve 
Arras with Turenne and Lu Ferte. I re- 
member well that 7 zrezne {uffer'd me to 
| be beaten by Monſieur the Prince, when 
the Court was at. Gzez.; perhaps I may 
find an occaſion to do him the like favour. 
If Arras were rehev*d, and T wrenne bea- 
ten, I ſhould be content ; Pl do what I 
can ; but Ifay no more. 

He related to us all the particulars 
of his Combat, and the ſubject of - his - 
Complaint, that he thought he had a- 
g2inft Monſjeur Turezne: But we were 
advertiſed, that the Convoy was already 
far enough from the Town, which made 
us take leave ſooner. than we meant. to 
have done. 

Father Cazaye finding himſelf withs 
out an Horſe, deſir*d one ro carry him 
ro the Camp : And what Horſt. will 

you have, Father? ſays the Marſhal. [ 
wil anſwer you, my Lord, fays the Father, 

as the good Father Suarez did the Duke of 
Medin: S:donia, upon the like occalion, 
Qualem me decet e ſe, Manſuetum. Suchan 
one as .I ought to be, gentle and rrattable, 
Qualem me acer eſſe Manſuetam ; ; Fanders 


ſtand 
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ftand a little Latine, fays the Marſhal ; 
Manfuetum would be fitter for Sheep than 
Horſes. Let my Horſe be given tothe Fa- 
ther ; Ilove the whole Order, and am his 
Friend, therefore kerrhem give, him my. 
beſt: Horſe. Here T'went to diſpatch a 
tew Affairs, but ſaid not long, before I 
rejoyned the Convoy. We jogg?d on 
profperouſly, but not without ſome fa. 
tigue. | As for the poor Father Canaye, I 
met him upon the prance, - on one of the 

beit Horſes of Monſieur 4? Hocquincourt , 
'twas a mettlefom2 fiery Horſe,reſtlefand 
always 1n action ; -he chew?d his Bit cter- 
nally, always went on one fide, neigh'd 
every minute, and that which- ſhock 
moſt the Modeſty of the Father, he very 
indecently miſtook all the Hor ſes he met 
for Mares. And, whar do T ſee my Fa- 
ther ? ſaid I, coming up to him, Whet 

Horſe have they given you? Where is Fa- 
ther Suarez's Nag that you askt fo earnzſtHy 

for ? Ah Sir, ſays he, T canfithim no longer. 
He was about to continue his Complaints, 
when a Harecrofs'd the Road,and an hun- 
dred Horſe irmediarely hurried away in 

confuſion after rheC arſe and we heard Pre: 

ſently more diſcharges of Piitols, than er 

Skirmiſh, "The Father's Horle being ac- 
by ; cyſtom'd 
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cuſtom'd to fireunder the Marſhal; car- 
ried away his:Man; and made him charge 
inſtantly through their confugd Ranks. 
*Twas a thing very pleaſant, t5ſeea Jeſuit 
at the headof all this Company,againft his 
Will. - Happily the Hare was k1lPd, and I 
found the Father in the middle of thirty 
Horie-men, who all gave lum the Honour 
of a Chaſe, which one might have better 
calPd Chance: The Father receiv*d their 
Commendations with apparent Modelty ; 
but in his Mind he deſp1y?d very much the - 
Manſuetumof good Father Smarez, and 
was .rais'd to the beſt humour in the 
World, in reflecting on the Miracles that 
he fancied. he had done on the Marſhal's 
Courſer: Yet he was not long without 
remembring that good ſaying of Solomox, 
Vanitaswvanitatum, & omnia Vanitas, He 
was no ſooner grown cool, buthe fel:anun- 
ealineſs which the heat had conceaPd from 
him, and falſe Glory giving place to truc 
Grief; he wiſt'd for the repoſe of his So- 
ciety, and. the content of a peaceable 
Lite, which he had quitted. But all theſe 
Reflections ſignified nothing, he muſt go 
to the Camp, and he was ſo tird with his 
Horſe, that I ſaw him ready to abandon 
his Bucephalus, and walk a foot at the 
Head of the Infantry, OY 
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I comforted him tor .his paſt Fatigue,and 
exempted hint from any future\Inconve- 
niences, in beftowing on him the eaſieſt 
Nag he could have wiſht for. He gave 
me a thouſand thanks, and was 1o ſenſi- 
ble of my civility, 'that forgetting all re- 
gard of his Profeſſion, he-convers?d with 
me more like an honeſt ſincere Fellow- 
traveller thana Jeſuit. Faskt him what 
opinion he_ had of Monſieur 4: Hocquin- 
conrt ?  ” T's a good Lord, ſays he, *tis a 
g00d Soul: He has quitted the Jaxſeni/ts; 
our Order 15 obhig*d to him : but for my 
part, I'think I ſhall never eat at his Table 
again, or borrow Horſe of him. 
Being much pleas d with this firſt free- 
dom, T had a mind to try him farther. 
Whence. comes, continu'd I, the great 
Animoſlities between the Jaxleniſfs and 
your Fathers ? Does it proceed from the 
diference in Opinion about the Dottrine 
of Grace ? What folly, what tolly, ſays 
he, 1s it to. think that we hate one ano- 
ther for not hiving the. ſame Opinion a- 
bour Grace! *T'is neither Grace nor the 
hve Propoſicticas that. have raiſed theſe 
Animoſities between us. The jealoufie 
of governing Coniciences, gs. the true rea- 
lon, The Jar/enifts found us 1n Porey 
is 10 
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ſion of the Government, and they have a 
- mind to diſpoſleſs us, 
'- Now to eftect their- ends, they have 
made ule of Methods quite contrary to 
ours. We employ Gentlentf and Indul- 
gence, and they afect Auſterity and Ri- 
gour. We comfort Souls by the Examples 
of the. Merczes of God, and they frighten 
them by thoſe of Juſtice. They make uſe 
of Fear, where we make uſe of Hopes, 
They; would: ride thoſe that we would 
have to be our Subjects. Not but that both 
* of us have a mind to ſave Men, and each 
has a mind to have- the credit on*t. And 
to ſpeak freely to you, the intereſt of the 
Director Foes almoſt always before the 
falvation of him who 1s under the dire-. 
£tion.. | I ſpeak to you after another man- 
ner than T did to the Marſhal; I was pure- 
ly a. Jeſuite with him, but with you I uſe 
the freedom -of a Soldier. I commended 
very much-the new Liberty which his laſt 
Proteſhon had made him take, and it 
ſeenvd to me that the' commendation 
pleasd him. I had continu'd it longer, but 
2s Night beganrto approach, we were ob- 
119d to {eparate;the'Father being as much 
contented with my proceeding, as I was 
Hatished with the confidence he repoſed in 
- Me, AMys 
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Tear 1678. 


F it be a difficult matter to-diſcover 
the Origine of Winds and Subterra- 
nean Fires, *tis no leſs very often to dive 
into the hidden Cauſes of the greateſt part 
of our Wars; ſometimes Ambition and 
Avarice keep thoſe deſigns long conceaPd, 
that the leaſt pretence diſcovers. 
The Declarations of the pretended 
Cauſe, for the moſt part, .are only calcula- 


| ted toamule the People ; and-oftentimes 


{o dexterouſly, that the true Reaſons of 
State and Policy are covered: with fome 


appearance of Juſtice, They+neverſcruple 


to ruin the Foundation; and violate the 
moſt Sacred Rights of Nature. 
Don't let us look for any freſhInftances 
of this in the unhappy War which at pre- 
ſent oppreſles-all Countries of Chriften- 
dom ; let us conceive for-the-Princes who 
are the cauſe of it, a ReſpeCt which per- 
haps Poſterify will not ſubſcribe to ; let 
us ſuppoſe, that they do all out of a good 
mean- 
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meaning, and that Juſtice is the rule of 
{o many deſtruQive Actions. It ſeems at 


leaſt, that they have not forgot all im-_ 


prefſions of Equity , ſince they have a- 


ogrecd to chuſe Mediators to decide their 


_ Differences; and that thoſe who are chiefly 
concerned ſeem willing to accept his In- 
_ tervention, whom the God of Peace hath 
made his Lieutenant upon Earth. 

But as it may happen, that theſe Prin- 
ces are not all equally diſpos'd to accept 
of a ſpeedy Peace, *twill be neceſſary to 
remember them, that they are obliged to 
it by the Motives of Glory, Intereſt and a 
good Conſcience. 

. Glory 1s nothing elſe but an high Eſteem 


which is acquired amongſt Men, and 


which paſſes down to Poſterity. We may 
ſay, that . there is nothing more glorious 


tor a Prince, than to make his People hap- 
| * The glory of ſtorm-. 


* Nula Major P > : ; Hs 
Principis Gloria, 4g. Towns and acquring 


quam feciſſe felt- 'V1Etories is common even to 
— ſarisfeciſe Barbarians. But to conquer 

as __one'sſelf,and renounce one's 
own Intereſt; to give Repoſe and Peace 
to the World, is the proper Character of 
an Hero. The People of Frazce will ne- 
ver ceaſe to give a thouſand TN 

an 
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and a thouſand Praiſes to the Memor 
of Philip the Good Duke of Burgundy; his 


Hate and his Vengeance appeared juſt, 


fince he armed againſt the Murtherer of 
his Father : Glory and the Reaſons of 
State ſeemed to forbid him to think of a 
Peace,ſfince he might promiſe himſelf aſſu- 
red Conquelts by the Union which he had 
made with a puiflant Monarch. Yet for all 
this, out of a pious Conſideration of the 
Publick Calamities, he ſtifled his Reſent- 
ments, and by one fo great a Mercy, he 
rendred himſelf a thouſand times more 
glorious than his Son, who was fo terri- 
ble and who fought ſo many Battels. Ma- 
ny Conquerours have thought to gain 
immortal Glory by «heir Arms, who in 
the next Age have been 


| Y As Alexan- 
treated as * Robbers and der = been by 


Pyrates, War 1s never tru- Seneca, Lucan, 


/ glorious, but when it is ny Quintis Cur= 
OU 


nded upon Juſtice; which 
alſo ceaſes when one may have a reaſon« 
able Satisfattion without it, and when 
the Intereſt of the State demands a 
Feace. ET 

It would be no difficult matter to prove 
that even thoſe Princes who are at preſent 
moſt concern'd in this Wat, will find 
Ne their 
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their truc{t Intereſt in a Peace, if they 
have any regard to that of their own 
Subjects, which 1s the only 
(a) Saliep> . (4) true Intereſt of State. 
pul: japerma lex Miſery is © | F 
eſto Liſery 13 general, we are a 
alike ruiw?d by Friends and 
Enemies: To take any Place you muſt 
ſhed the Bloud, as it were, of all the 
People, who being ſedu&'d to the laſt 
Extremities, mourn ſecretly amidſt the 
Songs of 'Trumph that are publickly 
commanded. 

In eftect, they are ſo far from being the 
better for the Conqueits of their Prince, 
that they are tore burch<n'd with Taxes, 
nd Impoſcs, than ever. The Towns 
and conguer*d Provigces do not aiford for 
the moit part halt the neceſſary Expence 
to fortife, and defend chem, They muſt 
pay Contributions to their Enemy, fur- 
niſh irce Paſſage anc Quarter to Souldiers, 
who almoſt every-where live like Licen- 
cious Rebbers. The pretent poſture of 
A3airs ſeems wt give us ſome indications of 
the approach ot the day of Judgment, 
whoſe knowledge God hath reſerved 
wholiy to himel: ; tlzat it will be the laſt 
Var of the World, toretold us by .the 
Scripmuce, and Waich will ior ever take a- 

Way, 
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way the Power from Princes and Peoples 
of Inſuring and Supporting each other. 
Yet this 15not all, they muſt either receive 
Souldiers, or pay Winter-Quarters, which 
deſtroys all they ſaved from the Pillage of 
the Campaign ; perhaps they commut all 
theſe Exceſles, to teach the People not to 
tear Death, in robbing them of all they 
have to keep them alive. But it 1s to be 
teared, that this Deſpair in 
the end may produce ſome (6) @(Þ) Maxime 
ill effes; that it may ſet the irene ape 
People UPOn looking for eaſe Ca, tanquam a- 
from their Burthens elſe- - Fm noe 
: tum belluaxum 
where ; or at leaſt that in aſus, 
this ConjunQure, when the 
Pope labours for @ Peace, they will ſc- 
cond his good Intentions in ſpite of 
their Maſters who would oppoſe them. 
When the Popes heretofore made uſe of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Thunder for their tem- 
poral Intereſt, the greateſt part of the 
World never heeded it, becauſe their Pow- 
er ought to be employed to edifie,and not 
to deſtroy : But if at this day the Holy 
Father would make uſe of the Church 
_ Cenſures againſt the moſt obſtinate Op- 
poſers of Peace, which is the Source of all 
impieties, tis to be preſumed, that {oho- 
N n2 ly 
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ly agFFtion would draw down the Bleſ- 
ſing or Heaven, and procure the Applauſe 
of at} Mankind. 

It may be objected, perhaps, That the 
Intereſt of State, and Prudence does make 
Princes defer Peace, in order to weaken 
a growing Enemy, whoſe Power, unleſs 
prevented, may occaſion a common Di{- 
advantage: As for example, the Allies 
ſeem to have ſome reaſon not to accord ſo 
ſoon with Fraxce, hoping that time 
may give them ſome Advantages, to 
reduce her 'to ſuch a condition, that ſhe 
may not be 1n a capacity to hurt them. 
But this reaſon alone is not ſufficient to 
continue the War, no more than it would 
be to begin it ; *tis gom Divine Provi- 
dence, and not from Vioience, we muſt 
6) Untuen expect a Remedy againſt the 
minims feren. Tear Of an uncertain Evil (c), 


dum ct, qwd quidam tradiderunt, jare genttum arma rede ſu- 
m? ad imminuendan prtentiam crejcentem, que nimium dufta xc < 
cere poſſet. Sel ut vim pari poſſe ad vim inferendam jus tribu t, 
ab omri aguit«tis ratisne ab horret. Grot, li. 2. Cap. 1. Set. 
T7. Jure. Bell. 0 Pacis. 


Whatever Intereſt we may have in a 
War, ana whatever Juſtice we have to 
take Arms; We ought ſeriouſly to de- 
{ire Peace out of a pure Principle of Con- 

| | kcience, 
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. Ns. LE. 
ſcience, though we are employed'tn the 
juſteſt War. ?T's indeed the laſt Reaſon 
we have mentioned, but it would be the 
the firſt and ftrongeſt, were ir not for the 

univerſal Depravity of the World. 
| Heretofore it was a Doubt, whether 
Chriſtians might make (b) ()-xvon mi- 
War ; but not to raiſe any litandum Chri- 
difficulty upon the Argu- penn, a 4 
ment ; 1t 15 certain, they may cear,Tertul.lib, 
not, but upon- thoſe cond;z= 4 14o!. 
tions which have been ſeldom or never 
obſeryed. *Tis a ftrange thing, that a 
private Man ſhall be put to Death, if he 
kills another who with-holds his Eſtate 
from him; and yet a Prince for the leaſt 
occaſion {hall be germitted to lay all in 
Bloud and Flames : We know the diffe- 
rence between them; and that a private 
Man has not the power to do himſelf Ju- 
{tice, as Soveraipns have; but neverthe- 
leſs, they ought to preſcribe Bounds 
to their "Wow. and Re- 
venge; (4) they ought to (2) #wnie 
make it appear, that they ſeek 7% atiudnifrax 
Peace and its Eitects, and not 4ueſite videa- 
a Prerence to deſtroy their 7% C1510 4c 
Neighbours. But let us goon 
farther, and ſhow in what cafe a War, 


Nan2 though 
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though neyer ſo Juſt, may injure a Prin- 
ce's Conſcience ; (a) *tis firſt 
(a) PEW when his Enemy 1s as potent 
quoque exizendy TEND ws "Me 
Hud maeime9- ad humfelt, and thereby Gl 
ſervandum e#, gages his Subjects in great ha- 
ne anquameon'-= ard; and when he ſees that 
mMm1yne bel!mm Juj- h il] { 
cipiatur in eun THE War. W1ll. cauſe thera 
cai pares furtt more prejudice than advan- 


UIres , nam ut rage (b). 


jadrcem crvilem 

ita qui armis facinord velit vindicare, multo eſſe validtorem al- 
tero oportet , neque vero prudentia tantum aut ſuorum caiitas 
exgere ſolet, ut bello periculoſo abſiineatur, ſed ſepe ctiam jultt- 
tia redoria ſcilicet, que ex ipſo regimims naturd, ſuperiorem 
non minus ad curam pro injerioribus, quam inferiores ad obed- 
 entiamobligat. Grort. de Jur, Bell. 8 Pacis. c. 24. 

(b) Quod fs plus damni eventt reip. quam compend!1 ex bettn 
ſaſcepto etiam juſto, princeps debet reſittuere detrimenta, This 
35 the Opinion of the Caſuiſts, and even of the Jeſuit Dza- 
na, Panormit. de regular. part. 6. pra. 4. de Bello Reg. 


» 

It we make a Reflection on the ſucceſs 
of Parties who are at preſent engaged, 
*twill be hard to determine which will 
have the better ; nevertheleſs, we may 
ſee, that there 1s none that do not do more 
Miſchiet to themſelves, than their Ene- 
my ; and that like the Soldiers of Cadms, 
in the Fable they devour themlfelves. 

The ſecond Reaſon which ought to 1n- 
cline a Prince to Peace, by a Motive of 
Conſcience,. is 'That he that 1s reſponſible 
to God tor all Diſorders, and Damages, 

that 
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that his Soldiers occaſion in a Friends 
Country : Firſt, when they commit them 


for want of their Pay. 


This is the Opinion of all the Divines ; 


(a) and indeed of all thoſe 
thathave written zbout Po- 
- Intiks, obliges him to make 
a Reparation. *T'is but too 
often ſcen, that the great- 
eſt part of Soldiers pretend 
a Licenſe for want of bhe- 


(a) Put9 Reze em, 
qui que aebet "tie 
pendia militibus nom 
flu, mn tantum 
militib1s tener de 
damns inde ſecutis, 
ſed 75 ſubditts ſuzs, 
oF vicinis quos ing- 


dia coadti militey 
ing paid; andthat all parts mat habuerunt. 
are much embarragd at Gret: de Jur. Bell, 
2% Pace. lib. 2 CP, 


preſent, to furniſh their 
Troops with Subſiſtence , 
and that they will be more for the future. 
2. When a Prince ſuffers, or permits Ra- 
pines,and the Violence of Soldters,he icob- 
liged to mak2*em good : We may alledge 
here, what heretofore (6b) DS 
Gerſon aid in the preſence of MN _— 
the King of France, Tu ea © 
208 agis mala, wverum- eſt ſed ca fieri per- 
mittis & lafters. Sic Deus judicabit con- 
trate , dicet, non te alii, ſed infernales Di- 
boli te cruciabant. How then can theſe 
Soveraigns that make this preſent War 
diſpence with theſe Obligations, or Pu- 
aiſhments? they know well enough, that 
Nn4 where: 


17. [Ci.2. Nuns. 
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where-ever their Troops paſs , nay, tho? 
it be ina Friend's Country,that they leave 
- nothing behind them, that they can carry 
away ; that they mow the Corn when it 
1s green, and plunder both Women and 
Children, and commit oftentimes Crimes 
yet more enormous. Perhaps it may be 
objected, That all theſe Diſorders do not 
come to the knowledge of the Prince ; 
but yet he 1s not leſs guilty before God 
becauſe he ought to inform himſelf exact- 
ly, and remedy the ſame by his preſence. 
With what hopes can a Prince otter his 
Prayers to God, when he knows, that in 
quitting a point of Chimerical Honour, 
he might prevent Pillage, Violence, Burn- 
ing, and Sacriledge ; that he might pnt 
all Chriſtendom in a ſtate of Peace, and 
defend her from the Aſſaults wherewith 
the common Enemy threatens her; that 
he might, eſtabliſh the. Glory and Wor- 
ſhip of God, ſo much prophan'd by the 
Violations of War; and that he might 
hinder an infinite number of innocent 
People from heing expos'd to the laſt Ex- 
tremities and inſupportable Outrages. 
It 15 not poſhble but that ſuch preva- 
lent Reaſons muſt move the Chriſtian 
Princes to ſearch after Peace. Bur *tis nat 


enough 
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enough to have bare Inclinations towards 
it; Piety obliges them to eſtabliſh it with 
Induſtry, and to take the moſt proper and 
ready Meaſures for ſo great and good a 
Work. 9 

The beſt and moſt aſſured Method 
that can be found on both ſides, is to 
ſpeak freely their Grievances and Preten- 
tions, without loſing the time in the 
diſcuſſion of Preliminaries and Formali- 
ties ; and not pretend an Indiſpoſition on 
purpoſe, or ſome default of the Equipage 
of a Plenipotentiary, toretard the Effect 
of his Commiſſion. Every one ought to 


do himſelf Juſtice in the Tribunal of his , 


own Conſcience, as well as his Enemy , 
and offer him a Reparation of the Wrong 
he has done him;after the exam- © 
ple of that holy Prince, who ha- #ee-&, 
ving broken an Alliance which HA 
he had made with an idolatrous 
King, was not aſham'd to condemn and 
ſubmit himſelf to render a Juſt Satisfacti- 
on. Which was the cauſe that God, who 
| had puniſÞd him for this Breach, after- 


wards heap'd upon him infinite Proſperi- 
ties. 


After the rate that the Miniſters afſiſt 


at the Aſſembly of Niazeguea, they ſeem 


to 
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to be very far from entertaining ſo pious 
an Intention, "They re ſo flow in coming 
thither, that in all probability they will 
not be {lower in moving Queſtions, and 
yet they may be more {low in reſolving 
them. They may make it laſt, if chey 
pleaſe till the Diet of Rat#boxne; and 
perhaps amidſt theſe Delays there may 
happen ſome Accidents that will exaſpe- 
rate their Spirits ſo much, that they?lI 
break it as they did the Treaty of Co- 
_ tea. 

Whenever there is a ſincere Inclination 
to treat of Peace, rhe Points are always 
propos'd before, by a ſecret and private 
Mediation, and concluded in the Cabi- 
nets of Princes : "The ſending of Embaſla- 
dors and Plenipotentiaries, and Publick 
Conferences ſerve for nothing elſe' but 
ſhow. 'This appears by the moſt impor- 
tant Treaties of this Age, and particularly 
that of the Pyrezees ; lo that we may eaſt- 
ly ſee that Vimeguen, where they know 
not yet what they mean to propoſe, will 
caule us a long time to expect a Peace ; 
during which every Party endeavours to 
make the beſt Advantage of the preſent 
Conjuncture, and flatter themſelves with 
Succeſles they think to find over the _ 

ils 
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The Allies imagine perhaps, That Fraxce 
in the end will be diſtre(sd by the vaſt 
Numbers of its Officers and Soldiers; and 
that the poverty or natural inconſtancy of 
the People will cauſc a ſpeedy Reverſe of 
its Proſperity. Oa the orher ide, Frazce 
confides 1n the Union of its Forces , in the 
good Fortune {he has always hitherto had, 
and in the Diflention ſhe endeavours to 
ſpread among her Enemies ; and in fine, 
truſts ro the Revolution of Afairs, that 
the Port or Polaxd may produce 1n the 
North and the Empire itlelF. 

All theſe Conjectures are very ill ground- 
ed, both on one {ide and torher, but eſpe- 
cially through the ill Conduct of one Par- 
ty, Theſe three Years they have been 
traming them to no purpoſe, and accord- 
ding to the judgment of the beit Pojiti- 
clans, each fide has more reaſon to fear 
than to hope. In the mean time, for theſe 
uncertain Hopes, all Chriſtendom under- 
g0cs infinite Devaſtations, which can ne- 
ver ceaſe, but by the end of the War. We 
mult expecc Peace from God only, and 
believe, that at laſt he will. move the 
Hearts of theſe Princes to hearken to his 
Voice and the Groans of the People. 
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Parents and Children, and to thoſe that are 
inſtead of Parents ; ſhewing them their ſe- 
wveral Duties, and how they may be happy in 
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Catalogne of all the Words in the Bible ; t0- 
gether with a Praxis in Proſe and Verſe; 
and variety of Piftures, all beginning with 
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Perſons both Young and Old, of the meaneſt 
Abilities, may with little help, be able to 
Read the whole Bible over diſtinitly, eaſily, 
and more ſpeedily than in any other Method , 
with Direttions to find out any Word ; w_ 

Fer 
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ther with an Expoſition of the Creed. - B 

Tobias Ellis, late Mzziſter of the Goſpel, 
Octavo. | 

7. An Anſwer to the Brief Hiſtory of 

, the Unitarians ; called alſo Socinians. By 

William Baflet, Re&or of St. Swithins, 

London. Oktavo. 

8. Monarchia Microcoſmi, the Origen, 
Viciſſitude and Period of Vital Govern- 
ment 72 Man ; for a farther Diſcovery of 
Diſeaſes incident to Humane Nature. 


Everard Maynwaring, 2M. D. 'T welves. 


—_— 
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BOOKS Printed for, and Sold 
by Abel Roper near 1 emple- 
Karr, 


'E W Poems, conſifting of Satyrs, 
| Elegies , and Odes : Tozether 


with a Colletion of the neweſt C onrt-Songs, 
fer to Muſick by the beft Maſters of the Age. 
All written by Mr. Durtey. 

2. The Princeſs of Cleve ; as it was 
Afted at the Queens Theatre, Written by 
Nat, Lee. | 

2. 1he Amoars of Anne ( Queen to Lewis 
the X111.) with the Chevalier de Ou, 
tHe 


| Books Printed for Abel Roper. 


the true Father of the preſent Lewis the 
XIV. Kzng of France; in which the whole 
Cabal and Intriegue of raiſing this Heir to 
the French Crown, is fully detefted and ex- 
poſed : Together with rhe Engines and In- 
ſtruments of that grand Impoſtor. Written 
by a Perſon of Quality. 

4. A Weeks Exerciſe, preparatory to- 
wards a worthy Reception of the Lord's Sup- 
per. 1» Meditations, Prayers, ad Eja- 
culations, before, at, and after the Holy 
Communion: Alſo Rules and Exerciſes how 
to live well after it, By W.W. Dedicated 
the Princeſs of Denmark. 

5. The State of Innocence, az Fall of 
Man ; az Opera, writren in Heroick Verſe ; 
Dedicated to the Dutchels. 

6. An Hiſtorical Didtionary of Eng- 
land aud Wales; iz Three Parts, I. Geo- 
graphical. II. Hiſtorical. III. Political. 

*7. Sir Anthony Love : or, The Ram- 
bling Lady. A Comedy, 

8. Advice to a Youns Lord, written by 
his Father. 

9. The Complete Conſtable. 

io. The Diſtreſſed Innocence ; A Trages 
dy. Written by Mr. Settle. 

ii. The Heroes of France; being a Dia- 
logue between Monſieur Louvois, Colbert, 

| Mont- 
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| Motchevril, Sarsfield, and Prince Wal- 
_ deck; £4 oe 15 contained the Os State 
of Aﬀairs in Europe. 


12, The Wary Widow : or,S:ir Noily 
Parrat. A Comeay, Acted. at the Theatre- 
Royal. Writtez by Henry Higden, E/q; 
13. The Rules and Maxims of Plead- 
ing ; which will be Publiſhed this Term. 


__ 


